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INDIAN VICEROYS. 


% ye retirement of Lord Nortuprooxk a year before the 
expiration of his term of office is attributed to the 
strain on his health which his arduous duties have im- 
posed. We are thus reminded of one of the most serious 
difficulties under which we govern India. The climate, 
although not destructive of energy so long as there is 
strength to respond to a call on it, uses up the springs of 
energy in all who go to India late in life, and in many who 
go there early. As a rule, we cannot profit by any long 
experience in the pan except at the cost of his health 
or his life. Four years have brought us to the end of all 
that Lord Norrasrook can do for India without so serious 
a risk that common prudence warns him to shun it. And 
yet such difficulties as he has had to encounter are only 
those which in quiet and oy Teer every Viceroy 
must expect to encounter. The Bengal famine made a 
considerable call on his patience, courage, and ability, 
and he responded to this call in a manner which won 
him just and general admiration. But the crisis of 
the Bengal famine is not at all comparable to that of 
the Mutiny or of a great war. During Lord Norrn- 
BROOK’s Viceroyulty there has been no native disaffection, 
no financial embarrassment, no serious war or threat 
of war on the part of the neighbours of India, no com- 
plication with Afghanistan, or Persia, or Russia, no 


. ery about Indian affairs taken up in Parliament. No 


doubt Lord Nortusroox has himself largely contributed to 
this happy state of things. He has shown sense, ability, 
and rectitude of purpose, and he would not have got on so 
well as he has done with two successive Ministries unless 
he had deserved to get on well. He has had the ordinary 
duties of a Viceroy to perform, and he has performed them 
to every one’s satisfaction. He has had a piece of accidental 
good fortune in the Prince’s visit coming just at the end of 
his career. To the success of this visit he has contributed 
in a very considerable degree by the excellence of the 
arrangements for the visit which were under his control. 
He has held a high and responsible post, and shown him- 
self in every way worthy to hold it, and comes home 
having merited honour and obtained it. 

It is necessarily difficult to form any precise judgment of 
a Viceroy’s career, except under eventful and extraordinary 
circumstances, because it is impossible to know how far he 
does what he seems todo. He has the Secretary of State 
above him, and a whole host of able officials under him. 
Lord NorTHBROOK terminated the curious Baroda business 
by the deposition of the Gazkwark ; but Lord Nortusroox 
in taking this decisive step was only the agent of Lord 
Sauispury. The expenditure of India on public works has 
lately been jealously watched and carefully restricted; but 
it is Lord SatissurY who made and acted on the discovery 
that India cannot afford to construct with borrowed money 
works that do not pay. In all probability Lord Norrn- 
BROOK thoroughly with Lord Satispury as to the 
policy to be pursued both with regard to the Garkwarand 
as to public works; bat he would have had to adopt Lord 
SauisBury’s policy whether he liked it or not. In the ad- 
ministration of affairs, in legislation, in finance, the Viceroy 
has also constant advisers at his hand to recommend, 
to suggest, to give the fruits of a long experience, 
and a body of officials who understand what is to be 
done and know how to do it. He is the centre of 
an activity on the force and advantageous adjustment of 


which he can always depend. For the adequate discharge 
of his duties under these circumstances a Viceroy needs 
two sets of qualities. In the first place, he is the head of 
Indian society. He ought to like the pomp and the plea- 
sures of his office. He ought to be not only courteous, but 
sympathetic, able to win confidence, skilled in getting 
quickly out of very different men what he wants to hear 
from them. He must inspire a confidence in his integrity 
and justice. He must be willing to please and to be 
pleased. In the second place, he has to form an opinion 
on matters most of which are new to him; and, although 
willing to listen to every one who has a title to offer ad- 
vice, he must make it felt that he at last forms an opinion 
that is hisown. The Secretary of State cannot govern 
India unless there is some one in India on whom he can so 
far rely that he knows he may expect to receive from him 
a sensible and well-considered opinion. For India itself, 
too, it is indispensable that the Viceroy should be a man 
whom it takes sense, knowledge, and experience to per- 
suade, Amiability alone, although the first requisite in 
quiet times, will not suffice, for it is the amiability 
of a master that is prized, and a Viceroy cannot be 
master if he is despised as weak or misjudging. 
Every one knows that a Viceroy cannot know much, 
but those who do know much very soon find that their 
knowledge is brought to its proper value when it is sub- 
mitted to the criticism of a man who possesses great general’ 
ability, although he does not know their special subject. 
A Viceroy has also to satisfy in a vague way native opinion, 
and in a more special way the opinion of native princes 
and chiefs ; but it can hardly be said that he needs any 
special qualities for this purpose. A courteous, amiable, 
honest, firm, able man is sure to satisfy the natives and 
their chiefs, if any one will. Occasionally a Viceroy finds 
an opportunity of doing, even in quiet times, something 
peculiarly his own, and, if he uses this opportunity well, he 
gains special credit. It is generally supposed that it was 
due to Lord Nortuproox’s personal enlightenment that the 
exportation of rice was not forbidden during the famine, in 
spite of much local clamour and the adverse criticism of 
those at home who ought to have known better. This 
piece of wisdom deserves special recognition. But, as arule, 
a Viceroy proves himself to be a good Viceroy by being 
thought so. Two Secretaries of State have found in 
Lord Norrnsrook a Viceroy in whom they could feel 
confidence. The world of Indian officials has dealt with 
him, and found him the right sort of man to deal with. 
The native princes have been satisfied with his bearing to- 
wards them. Indian society has liked and respected him. 
These are the tests by which the success of a Viceroy’s 
career are to be tried, and it is because, in the case of Lord 
NorruBr00k, these tests are satisfied, that he comes back 
with merited honour. 

The appointment of Lord Lyrron as the next Viceroy 
was received with general surprise, not because any one 
had any reason for supposing that he was not fit for the 
post, but because, except as a writer, he is so little known 
that few persons cou!d have thought of him for so high an 
office. It is enough, however, that Mr. thought 
of him, and it is the business of a Premier to pick out 
the right men even when their merits are not known to 
the world. Lord Lyrron has been for many years 
in the diplomatic service, and has always shown great 
ability, industry, and zeal in the limited sphere open 
to diplomatic servants of an inferior rank. He has 
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only for a few months held a post in which he 
has not had a superior above him; and it is impossi- 
ble to gather anything from a man being Minister at 
such a very quiet place as Lisbon. The special knowledge 
which can be acquired by a diplematist who has not 
reached the level of an embassy can scarcely be of any 
use in India. The notion that a Secretary of Legation at 
Paris has some occult power of estimating the bearings of 
Rossian operations in Khokand has only to be stated to 
be dismissed. Lord Lytron’s appointment must rest ex- 
clusively on his personal merits. He may be expected to 
show in a very high degree the first set of qualities which 
his office demands. He is sure to be courteous, amiable, 
and sympathetic; to discharge social duties gracefully ; 
to please the world of officials and their wives; and 
to make people about him at their ease. Native kindliness 
and good sense are the foundation of all good mamners ; but 
Lord Lyrron has improved nature by the cultivation of a 
poet and the training of a diplomatist. Whether he will 
show the second set of qualities needed in a Viceroy, 
whether he will display real power, and will be able to act 
under a Secretary of State with sufficient independence and 
sufficient obedience, and to impress a sense of mastery on 
those with whom he has to deal, cannot be known until 
he is tried. His published reports on the countries where 
he has been stationed have always displayed a power of 
grouping and stating facts which no one but an able man 
could possess. But itis impossible from the best of reports 
written by a Secretary of Legation to judge whether he is 
or is not fit to be a Viceroy of India. His fitness can only 
be judged by a personal insight into character. The real 
reason to suppose Lord Lyrron fit is that Mr. Disraei has 
thought him fit. Mr. Disragi has gone out of his way to 
choose Lord Lyrton, and it may be assumed that Mr. 
Disrarit has not gone out of his way without good 
grounds. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE DRUIDS. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S sanitary statistics of 
Oxford may possibly interest some of his graver and 
more intelligent constituents. If the Oxford Druids in 
gencral like to hear and talk about zymotic diseases after 
dinner, they are to be congratulated rather on their devo- 
tion to social science than on their participation in ordinary 
tastes. There is, indeed, some amusement to be derived 
from a display of versatility. Few advocates excel Sir W. 
Harcourt in the professional faculty of acquiring and using 
any information which may suit his immediate purpose. 
In a few hours he knew all that could be known about the 
local death-rate, and he published the results of his hasty 
studies as fluently as if he had been discoursing on the 
shortcomings of the Government or the prospects of the 
Opposition. It is the duty of a member to defend the 
municipal administration of his borough, because the Town 
Council is elected by nearly the same voters as those 
whose names appear on the Parliamentary roll. It is 
satisfactory to tind that works of drainage, worthy of 
Roman enterprise, have been at last projected for 
the diminution of the winter floods, which have long 
threatened the inhabitants of Oxford with malaria. 
The expenditure indeed seems to be almost unnecessary, 
as, according to the same authority, no place is more 
wholesome than an island rising out of a flooded fen. If 
any censorious Druid found the lecture on zymotic dis- 
eases inappropriate or dull, he had the satisfaction of re- 
membering that his representative had only assumed a 
didactic character for the occasion. Sir W. Harcourt was 
careful to state, before he plunged into the subject of diph- 
theria and smallpox, that he had deliberately resolved to say 
nothing which could amuse a frivolous hearer. His quips 
and his sarcasms delivered a few days before had provoked 
comments to the effect that his levity was excessive or un- 
seasonable. He was now prepared to prove that he could 
deal as readily with the most depressing topics ; but his con- 
stituents must understand that he was capable of better 
things than reading a sanitary paper at a Social Science 
Congress. Notwithstanding the criticism to which he had 
been subjected, he would perhaps have made another 
speech on current politics if the subject had been inviting. 
Mr. who, as Sir W. Harcourt said, had been 
elected to differ from him, intentionally or casual] 
answered the objections which had been raised by his col- 
league to the policy of the Government. The Artisans’ 


Dwellings Bill was a boon to the population of greag 
towns; the Master and Servants Bill gave universal satis. 


faction ; the Agricultural Holdings Bill had the paramount: 


merit of not violating freedom of contract ; the Suez Canal 
purchase, in spite of Lord Dersy, was a bold and patriotic 
act. Sir W. Harcourt, having previously delivered hig 
sanitary lecture, probably listened with good-natured tolera. 
ticn to the exposition of opinions which he had himself g 
few days before undertaken to confute. All facts have two 
sides as they are regarded from opposite quarters ; and for 
the present it is Sir W. Hanrcourt’s fortune to be placed on 
the seamy side of politics. As the Session will open in 
month, it may be hoped that Oxford has witnessed the last 
retrospect of 1875. If no change takes place during the year 
in the position of parties, the next meeting of Druids will 
again learn from one member that the Government has 
biundered egregiously, and from the other that its practical 
legislation is calculated to render great benefits to the 
community. It is not impossible that foreign complica. 
tions may provide more exciting subjects of discussion, 
The zymotic diseases of Oxford concern its inhabitants 
more nearly than the troubles of Turkey or the ambitious 
designs of Austria or Russia; but peace and war, and the 
growth or decay of empires, act on the imagination more 
powerfully than any hospital returns. The Suez Canal 
will alone furnish matter for an interesting debate. Sir 
W. Harcourt perhaps already anticipates the pleasure of 
fastening the Ministry between the horns of a dilemma, 
If Mr. Disrarui takes credit for a provident regard to 
English interests in the Kast, Lord Dersy must lave 
created an erroneous impression when he described the 
purchase as a harmless financial operation. 


It may be inferred, both from Sir W. Harcovrt’s party 
speech and from his willingness on a second occasion to 
leave politics untouched, that he is not seriously dissatistied 
with the present state of affairs. It is of course his busi- 
ness to note the mistakes of his opponents and to rejoice in 
their occasional discomfiture; but he belongs to that not 
unimportant section of the Liberal party which has in- 
herited Lord Patmerston’s judicious tendency to inaction. 
The Whigs are perhaps not equal in numbers to the 
advanced Liberals in the House, but they are for the most 
part on the staff; and they keep their more turbulent allies 
out of mischief. Both Lord Harrineton and Sir W. 
Harcourt have explained, in not dissimilar language, their 
relation to more restless politicians. It is the duty of the 
leaders from time to time to check the ardour of petty 


factions by showing that discipline which is the condition. 


of ultimate success requires acquiescence in differences 
of opinion. In a team of horses, or among a body of men 
on the march, the slowest regulates the pace. Until the 
Radicals can command a majority of their own, they 
must be content to wait for Liberals who are not iu a 
hurry. If the alliance at any time becomes no longer 
tenable, the withdrawal of a restraint which now provokes 
impatience will not be found an unmixed advantage. It 
has always been the good fortune of England to be 
governed by parties which are not coincident with the 
social or economical stratification of society. When a 
French demagogue predicts the transfer of political power 
to a new class, he alarms all who are interested in the pro- 
tection of property and in the maintenance of social 
stability. No similar anxiety would be caused in England 
— accession of a Ministry which should include Lord 

RTINGTON and Sir W. Harcourt. In more revolutionary 
times, Fox’s violent language was the more readily 
tolerated or admired because friends and enemies knew 
that he was thoroughly steeped in aristocratic feeling and 
prejudice. Lord Grey, though he had belonged to the 
formidable Society of Friends of the People, excited no 
surprise or suspicion of inconsistency when he announced 
that he would stand by his order. Mr. Guapsrone was the 
first Liberal statesman of the highest rank who disearded 
the Whig tradition. The consequence was that he alienated 
many hereditary supporters of the party, and that, as soon 
as the country desired an interval of repose, his popularity 
collapsed. 

Although there is no fundamental difference of opinion 
between moderate Liberals or Whigs and enlightened 
Conservatives, only the shallowest political critics would 
attribute their party antagonism to hypocrisy or caprice. 
The distinction between Whig and Tory, where it is not 
the result of birth or of casual association, is one rather of 
temperament than of political theory. A Liberal of the 
older type has no superstitious aversion to change when he 
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js once convinced that it is expedient or necessary; but he 
requires his judgment to be satisfied that the balance of bene- 
fit is on the side of innovation. Lord Metsourns in the heat 
of the Reform agitation told Mr. Grevitte that he doubted 
whether it would be possible to conduct the Government 
when the Reform Bill was passed. He had nevertheless 
made up his mind that the danger of a sweeping measure 
was less than the risk involved in resistance. When cir- 
cumstances were less urgent Lord MeLzourne was in 
the habit of asking a restless colleague whether things 
could not be let alone. There is no reason to appre- 
hend the cessation of party contests through the failure 
of matter for dispute. The administrative miscarriages 
of every Government supply the Opposition for the time 
being with interesting =a profitable topics. Great ques- 
tions which tend to arouse strong passions are adjourned 
through the reluctance of Liberal leaders to disturb national 
institutions. Mr. Forsrer’s series of projected Reform 
Bills may perhaps be discussed, or even adopted, at some 
fature time, but they will not become main political issues 
as long as Lord Harrineton is the official representative 
of the party. The assailants of the Established Church 
will have to consider whether they can afford to quarrel 
with Sir W. Harcourt. Ready and passionate enthusiasm 
for the theories and measures which happen for the moment 
to be under discussion is a grave defect in a political 
leader, though it may be a useful element of possibly 
beneficent agitation. Neither O’ConneLt nor pos- 
sessed the qualities which are most valuable in a Minister 
or in the head of a party ; but perhaps O’ConNELL would 
have found amusement in substituting for a political 
discourse a disquisition on death-rates and zymotic diseases, 
if sanitary science had been familiar to his generation. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


> French Assembly has at last closed its long and 
troubled existence. It has come to the end of its 
varied history ; and its wranglings, tumults, intrigues, and 
vacillations, its follies aud its real services to France, are 
alike things of the past. Whatever may have been its 
demerits, it has at least left France in a much better state 
than it found it in, and it has done, intentionally or by 
accident, many good things, If the history of the Assembly 
is taken as a whole, and we forget fur a moment how 
things happened, it is curious how much may be said in 
the Assembly’s favour. It made peace; it freed the soil 
from the presence of the invader; it restored the financial 
credit of France ; it rejected Protectionist theories; it re- 
newed the Treaty of Commerce with England. It has 
been lavish of money for the reorganization of the army, 
and has put more mea at the command of its generals than 
they know how to use. It has resolutely refused to 
have anything to do with crusades for the Pops, 
and has discountenanced the intrigues of Ultramontanism. 
It has maintained the national flag. It has damped the 
efforts of successive Monarchical pretenders. It has made 
all parties in turn disclaim a cvup d’état as a treason to the 
nation. It has placed at the head of affairs a President 
who maintains order, and whom all alike acknowledge to be 
honest. It has given the country a Constitution by de- 
finitively proclaiming the Republic, and in establishing a 
Senate hag so exercised its choice of a portion of the future 
Senators as to give, so far as in it lay, a decidedly Liberal 
colouring to the fnture Assembly. This is what the 
Assembly has done; and although it must be exceedingly 
astonished itself at some of its own performances, still it de- 
serves in its collective capacity to have the credit of its good 
works, Nothing could have seemed so utterly improbable 
at the beginning of 1871 as that the Assembly then elected 
should last for five years, and that this should be the record 
of its works, It is true that this is not the whole record. 
The Assembly has passed some foolish measures, and 
deprived the country of the services of some able men. 
But of some at least of its pieces of unwisdom it may be 
fairly said that they constituted the price at which its good 
work was done. The new Press law, for example, is a 
very curigus piece of legislation; but itis an engine which 
the present Ministry considers necessary, if it is to keep 
sopiety sufficiently quiets to. prevent recourse to a new 
dictatorship. To get men like the. leaders of its present 
Ministry to. deyote themselves to preventing a new dicta- 
torship ig, the first. condition.of the good works of the 
Assembly producing their fruit. It isalso true that the 


Assembly has been the arena of the most violent party 
strife, of fierce political hatreds, of very discreditable 
manoeuvres. But the end of the whole thing has 
been that party spirit is less bitter than it was, that 
there is a greater leaning to compromise, that violent 
men have become less violent, or have been forced 
into obscurity. Battles have been fought out in the 
Assembly which must have been fought out somewhere. 
Even personal rancour has in a measure exhausted itself. 
Such relief as the use of very bad language brings to the 
irritated minds of men has been largely enjoyed. Extreme 
theories have become discredited by being shown to be 
impracticable. Every party has had some rude less»ns, 
and each has seen in turn that it cannot have its own way 
altogether. The five years that have witnessed the intro- 
duction of such a state of things cannot be said to have been 
spent in vain. 

When the Assembly was elected the country cared for 
little except peace. The Imperialists were ruined by 
Sedan, and were thought the authors of the war. The 
Republicans were the war party. They had carried on 
the struggle with feverish energy, and their leaders were 


bent on protracting it after it had become entirely hope- 

less. The best representatives of the wish for peace 
seemed the adherents of the two sections of the Bourson 

_party. Accordingly a large majority of Legitimists and 
Orleanists was returned, aud made the peace which Frauce 

desired. But the Republic was the existing Government, 
_ and to have changed the Government would have caused 
a civil war. It was only by summoning to his aid a 
moderate Republican Ministry that M. Tuirrs managed to 
get power out of the hands of the Government of National 
Defence. The majority of the Assembly was well aware 
that, unless France were kept internally quiet, the peace so 
dearly bought might at any moment be endangered, and 
it had no choice but to acquiesce in being governed by M. 
TuueRs and a decidedly Republican Ministry. The future 
might be considered open to any party that could 
win success; the Imperialists, however, being considered 
_to be wholly disposed of by the almost unanimous vote 
| of the Assembly deposing the Emezror. This was the 
famous pacte de Bordeaux, to which M. Turers persistently 

stated that he added a clause of hisown. The Assembly 

was, according to his view, to decide on the ultimate 

form of government, but he personally was pledged to the 

constitution of a definitive Republic, and was at liberty to 

give effect to his views in any way he thought proper. 

The Assembly might choose what government it pleased, 
bat M. Tuiers was to show it that it could choose nothing 
but a Republic. M. Turers could not do without the 

Assembly, and the Assembly could not do without 

|M. Turers. To have constituted the Republic by the aid 
‘of a new Assembly would have endangered peace, and 
| M. Tuiers cared for peace above all things. To have over- 
thrown M. THiers would have endangered peace, and the 
Assembly cared about peace above all things. M. Tuiers 
and the Assembly had to work together, and they worked 
together in a very peculiar fashion. From the date of the 
suppression of the Commune to May 1873 there was one 
long struggle between these strange allies. In all that 
concerned the establishment of peace M. Taiers was 
eminently successful. He kept on good terms with the 
Germans ; he found the money to pay them; he made a 
new arrangement for the early evacuation of the territory 
of France. The Assembly admired and approved of his 
efforts in this direction, and desired to support and profit 
by them. But ther its admiration and approbation began 
and ended. It differed from M. Tuters not only on the fun- 
damental point of the establishment of the Republic, but on 
almost every minor point. It had views totally opposed 
to his on the reorganization of the army, on decentraliza- 
tion, on the taxation of raw maierial, on the formation of the 
Council of State, on almost every important Government 
measure. It was especially vexed by the constant inter- 
ference of M. Tu1eRs with its decisions. He spoke inces- 
santly. He took everything on himself. He made every- 
thing a personal quarrel. He constantly obtruded himself 
as an indispensable person. He insisted on having his 
own way on the avowed ground that he was wise and the 
Assembly was foolish. There were innumerable grounds 
on which a rupture might any day take place; but, M. 
THeRs conceiving it to be his mission to establish the 
lic by managing and persuading the Assembly, and 

the Assembly fearing the indignation of the country if it 
displaced se eminent a public servant, some sort Pam 
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promise on minor points was generally effected. The real 
reason why the majority of the Assembly decided to 
quarrel with M. Turexs was that it thought that he would 
effect his object and establish the Republic. From different 
causes one-fourth of the seats in the Assembly had become 
vacant, and these seats were mostly won by Republicans. 
M. Gamperta made himself a.Parliamentary power, and 
constituted himself the special ally of M. Tuiers. The 
majority of the Assembly believed that the Government 
of the day could do anything it liked inthe country. The 
country was becoming Republican because M. Tuters 
favoured a Republic, and because it saw him leaning on 
the support of the Republican deputies. If the Govern- 
ment was changed, all this would, it was assumed, be 
changed at once. The recent elections did not represent 
the feelings of the country, but of the Government. It 
was only necessary to have a Government which would 
tell the country to be Legitimist or Orleanist, and 
it would be Legitimist or Orleanist as it was bid. Such 
were the sneers of the majority ; and to get M.Tugrs out of 
the way was therefore the only thing to be done. As 
soon as he had concluded the treaty with Germany by 
which the early liberation of the territory was assured, 
and he had thus ceased to be indispensable, the majority 
got rid of him, and put the Duke of Brocuie in office to 
show what he could do for a Monarchy of some sort. 


It must be owned that, according to the ordinary maxims 
of French parties, there was not much to complain of in 
the conduct of the majority. It was not really a question 
of recognizing the services of M. Turers, although the 
majority was unfairly cold in its recognition of those 
services after it had benefited by them. However great 
might have been those services, M. Tuiers, as head of the 
State, wished to set up a form of government of which 
the majority disapproved. To the objection that the voice 
of the country was against them, the majority replied that 
what was called the voice of the country was the voice of 
the Government for the time being ; and there was much in 
the history of France during the last seventy years to 
justify the reply. It may also be said that, as things have 
turned out, it was much better for France that the Republic 
should be established in 1875 than in 1873. . Unless the 
Duke of Brociiz had come into power, the bubble of Legi- 
timism would not have burst; the Orleanists would not 
have quarrelled with the supporters of Henri V.; the 
experiment of a fusion would not have been shown to be 
impracticable; the Orleanists would not have been con- 
verted into Republicans by the Imperialists. It is true 
that the Imperialists have gained much by the delay. 
They have not only recovered from the stupor of an over- 
whelming defeat, but they have reconquered a good part of 
the official world, and they have managed to present them- 
selves as the only possible Monarchical party. But if France, 
having tasted all the evils of a military despotism, wishes to 
taste them again, it does not deserve anything better. It 
can now have a Republic if it wishes for it, and the 
Republic is presented to it in a shape in which it can be 
accepted by those who do not much like a Republic. The 
Assembly has ended by giving the Republic a better chance 
than it would have given it if it had kept M. Turers in 
power. The end of all its struggles and manceuvres has 
been to convince such men as the Duke of AvpbirFReEt- 
Pasquizr that they have to choose between the Republic 
and civil war, exile,orCayenne. This is really a revolution 
of which the Fusion, the negotiations with Frohsdorf, the 
Septennate, the Constitution of February, the elections to 
the Senate, and the dissolution of the Assembly have been 
so many stages. The Assembly has rendered to France 
the great service of making it possible that this revolution 
should be effected gradually, without violence, and within 
the walls of a Chamber. The majority has, indeed, done 
precisely the reverse of what it meant todo. But it has 
done it, and France may accept what has been done, and 
be content to forget much of what happened while it -vas 
being done. 


SIk RUTHERFORD ALCOCK ON EASTERN POLITICS. 


ie an Essay on the Relations of the Western Powers 
with the East, published in the current number 
of the Fortnightly Review, Sir RutHerrorp ALcock deals 
with questions so vast as to be almost bewildering. In the 
East the writer includes European Turkey and the whole 
of Asia; nor can it be denied that England is directly 


or indirectly concerned in the affairs of all Oriental] 
countries. Ethnological relations perhaps suggest some 
political connexion between the most distant countries 
which are described by the common name of the East, 
From the Adriatic to the Western coast of the Pacific the 
entire space is wholly or partially occupied by two great 
races. The Turkish language in its various dialects jg 
spoken by settled populations and by wandering tribes 
from European Turkey to places far within the froutiers of 
China. The Chinese Empire is said to be twice or thrice 
as large as Europe, and it contains double the population, 
All the Turks are Mahometans, while those of the Chinese 


| who profess any religion are Buddhists. For some years 


past the two races and religions have been engaged with 


, various furtune in a contest which is not yet decided. At 


one time large districts in the west of China had thrown 
off their allegiance to the Imperial Government ; and it 
seemed probable that one or more powerful Mahometan 
kingdoms would be established in the revolted territory, 
Since that time the obstinacy of the Chinese, backed by 
inexhaustible numbers, has gradually recovered a great 
part of the conquered provinces. ‘The only remaining 
Mahometan potentate in that region is Yakoon Bey of Yar. 
kand, an able adventurer who has hitherto held his own, 
though he is threatened on either side by a powerful Em. 
pire. The recent mission to his Court from India found 
him well disposed to cultivate friendship and commercial 
intercourse with England; but, as the only access to his 
dominions from the South is over precipitous passes, it will 
scarcely be possible to afford him any political support. 
It was against this ruler that the J'imes, in a fit of 
cosmopolitan enthusiasm, lately urged the Russians to 
begin an unprovoked war. ‘There can be little doubt 
of a favourable response to the overture as soon as the 
Russian army in Central Asia is ready for new enterprises; 
but the conquest and complete annexation of Khokand 
at present furnish the Russians with suflicient occupation. 
Unfortunately for himself, Yaxoos occupies the most con- 
venient route from the Asiatic dominions of Russia to the 
northern provinces of China. In the interests of monopoly 
it will be found expedient to acquire Eastern Turkestan, 
unless indeed the Russians are anticipated by the former 
possessors of the coantry. 


The relations of England with Eastern Turkestan 
happily require no action, inasmuch as it is impossible to 
render the actual possessor any practical aid. It is 
irritating to English producers and injurious to Asiatic 
consumers that the countries which are subjected to the 
monopoly of Russian manufacturers should be constantly 
extending; but itis out of the question to compete by 
force or diplomacy for the markets of Central Asia. If 
the Chinese succeed in reconquering Eastern Turkestan, 
the limit of Russian progress in that direction will be 
further west. As the main object of the Russians in that 
direction is to secure a trade with China, it matters to them 
comparatively little where the frontier line of the two 
Empires is drawn. Sir Rurserrorp ALcock, who has a 
minuteand comprehensive knowledge of his subject, is deeply 
impressed with the power and the permanent character of 
the Chinese Empire. Adopting the largest estimate of the 
population, he justly holds that a community of 400,000,000 
of men under a single Government, and with the same 
language and institutions, contains in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of vitality. It is his deliberate opinion that 
Russia is more liable than China to permanent disruption. 
The Chinese trade with Europe, however advantageous it 
may be to some of the provinces, only affects for the pre- 
sent the fringe of the Empire. The self-contained and self- 
satisfied isolation of the Chinese is not unintelligible when 
the antiquity and unchangeable character of their peculiar 
civilization are taken into account. There can be little doubt 
that the majority of the population would gladly dispense 
with intercourse with foreigners, and the dominant class of 


officials or educated gentry almost without exception — 


stimulates the national prejudices. On the other hand, 
the love of industry, of trade, and of money-making 
which distinguishes the Chinese, has fostered commerce 
wherever it has been found possible to obtain access to 
markets. If the difficulty of reaching the interior by way 
of British Burmah is eventually overcome, it may be 
possible to establish a direct trade between India and 
Western China. The maritime commerce with the Eastern 
coast is already important; and it is capable of indefinite 
expansion. Sir RurHerrorp Atcock has no remedy to 
propose for the unsatisfactory conditions of intercourse 
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with China, except a more general study of the national 
language and literature. It is unfortunate that the ex- 
treme difficulty of the language repels all but the most 
zealous students. No satel dae is gage in the 
actual relations of England and China. It was perhaps 
unneces: to deprecate projects of conquest or annex- 
ation which have never been entertained. It is evident 
that it would be impossible to govern Chinese provinces, 
even if they had been conquered. 

In Central and Western Asia Sir Rurnerrorp ALcock 
regards as not improbable a great religious insurrection, 
which might, as he suggests, extend to the Mahometans 
of India. With any danger of the kind the Indian Govern- 
ment must to the best of its power grapple when the 
occasion arises. There is happily no Turkish population 
on the south of the Himalayas; and a war to the north 
of the great mountain barrier would only concern the 
Russians. The repeated insurrections in Khokand may 
probably be prompted by religious motives as well as by 
a natural antipathy to foreign invaders. No symptom has 
yet appeared of a general rising extending beyond the 
rovince, nor is any suspicion entertained of the fidelity 
of the Mahometan subjects of Russia. The Caucasus has 
been effectually subdued, and the Russian Government has 
always practised tolerance to subjects of a different re- 
ligion from its own. The various Turkish tribes are too 
much scattered, and too backward in civilization, to be 
capable of uniting in a common purpose. All the con- 
ditions of warfare have been changed or reversed since 
GencHIs and Trmovur overran with their Asiatic hordes 
large portions of the civilized world. The only Mahometan 
fanaticism against which it is at present necessary to 
provide is that which might urge the possible resistance 
of the dominant race in Turkey to the dictation of the 
European Governments, and to the political elevation of 
the Christians. 

The general inference from Sir RutHerrorpD ALcock’s 
instructive dissertation is that it is extremely embarrass- 
ing to assume responsibilities for half the human race. 
Although the Western Powers are mentioned as a matter 
of form, England alone is interested in Mahometan revivals, 
in the resumption by China of lost territory, and generally 
in the affairs of the East. Russia, which has competing in- 
terests in many parts of Asia, is nota Western Power. The 
Chinese demand for opium materially affects the Indian 
Treasury ; and the more or less faithful observance of com- 
mercial treaties is of the utmost importance to English 
trade. The exposition of the enormous population and 
resources of China tends to produce a feeling of satisfaction 
in the peaceable termination of recent disputes. It is true 
that no Chinese —- could with any hope of success meet 
English troops in the field; but the amount of pressure 
which the Imperial Government would bear must always 
be uncertain. There is at present no other part of the 
world in which commercial intercourse with England is 
imposed by force or by the menace of force. In former 
times it was a common practice to secure markets by con- 
quest. In China war becomes from time to time imminent, 
not through any desire to acquire territory, but for the 
maintenance of rights which have been secured by treaties. 
The burden naturally devolves on the nation which bas the 
largest trade; but concessions which are obtained by 
English diplomacy enure to the benefit of all commercial 
States, and consequently the foreign community in China 
is remarkably exempt from national jealousies. Sir 
RutnerrorD ALCOCK justice to the knowledge and 
ability of his successor, Sir Tuomas Wape. Nothing can 
be done to maintain peace and to promote commerce in 
China, except by the employment of the most competent 
public servants, and by affording them steady support. The 
Chinese are very numerous; but nevertheless the firm 
language of the English Envoy, and the increase of the 
squadron in Chinese waters, produced a wholesome effect. 
It is impossible to manage the whole continent of Asia, or 
even the Chinese Empire. Difficulties must from time to 
time be encountered as well as circumstances may allow. 
In the meantime it is expedient to remember that Asiatic 
complications may easily become serious and formidable. 


THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


Now that the Assembly is gone, it becomes possible to 
realize more clearly the extent of the uncertainty 
which hangs over the political future of France. Until 


this week the elements out of which any possible com- 


bination must be made, and the proportions which they 
bear to one another, have been ascertained facts. The 
Chamber has been divided into so many sections, and 
each section has contained, roughly speaking, so many 
deputies. It is true that the difficulty of foreseeing in 
what way these several elements would group themselves 
together when it came to actual voting deprived this 
knowledge of much of its value. To have ascertained 
that a deputy is a Legitimist is something, but if he 
occasionally votes with the Extreme Radicals we may 
be no better able to forecast his action upon any given 
question. Still the determination of the motions of known 
bodies is a less difficult problem than the determination 
of the movements of bodies concerning which nothing is 
known. In the latter case there is nothing to start from ; 
nothing to invite, because nothing to reward, speculation. 
The elections which will shortly begin will in all proba- 
bility work a real disclosure of French opinion. That 
the Government will take no part in them is more 
than can be expected; but when all allowance has 
been made for this disturbing influence, there is no 
reason to doubt that the choice of the electors will be left 
substantially free. It is not the first time that they have 
been allowed this liberty; for in 1871 they seem to have 
voted without reference to anybody’s will but their own. 
But in 1871 there was an overpowering force in action, in 
the general determination of the French people to make an 
end of the war. Men were chosen not by reason of their 
political opinions, but simply by the success with which they 
passed their examination on this one point. If a candi- 
date was sound on that he was asked no further question. 
If he was not prepared to condemn the war alike in its 
inception and in its execution, it mattered little what he 
might have to say about anything else. This time, how- 
ever, the electors will vote without any such absorbing 
pre-occupation. In form perhaps the Constitution of 
February may be said to be submitted to their judgment ; 
but it remains to be seen whether the Constitution of 
February has sufficient vitality to make it the real subject_ 
of a contest. ; 


The action of the Cabinet has certainly not been favourable 
to the presentation of the issue in this shape. The Consti- 
tution of February is not associated with any one man or 
set of men, and it is difficult to imagine an election turn- 
ing on the acceptance or rejection of a document ‘which 
is differently interpreted by the parties which profess to 
accept it. A fight between the High Church party and the 
Low Church party in the Church of Eng'and might as well 
tarn ou the acceptance or rejection of the Book of Common 
Prayer. There is as much difference between M. Burret’s 
interpretation of the Constitutional Laws and M. GamsBertra’s 
as there is between the senses put en the Prayer-Book by 
those who talk of “ our Catholic Formularies” and those 
who talk of “ our Protestant Liturgy.” If M. Turers had 
taken a prominent part in the debates of the Assembly 
after his retirement from office, the Opposition would pro- 
bably have held, if not a better, at all events a more 
assured, position before the country. As it is, to ask an 
elector to vote for M. Tarers, except in the particular 
constituencies in which he happens to be a candidate, 
would be either dangerous or unmeaning. If it implied 
that M. Tuiers, in the event of a majority of his followers 
being returned, would assume the conduct of affairs in the 
Chambers, and take office under Marshal MacManoy, it 
would convey a promise which to all appearance M. 
Turers is not prepared to redeem. If it implied that 
M. Tuters looks forward to Marshal MacManon’s resigna- 
tion in the event of a Liberal majority being returned, and 
that he is willing to succeed him if he does resign, the 
party which put forward such a programme would run 
some risk of being treated as traitors to the existing order 
of things. If M. Turers cannot be put forward as the 
leader of the Opposition to the existing Government, who 
is there that is in a better position for the purpose? M. 
Gambe1TA is only the leader of the Left, as distinguished from 
the Left Centre ; and though be is on good terms with the 
Left Centre, the alliance has been secured by the care with 
which he has kept himself in the background. The ascen- 
dency of the Left Centre in the counsels of the Left is 
simply the ascendency of a minority which is connected by 
many ties with the opposite party, and may consequently 
be expected to go over to them if it is not tempted to re- 
main where it is by the concession of a disproportionate 
share of influence. This absence of a recognized leader is 
not peculiar to the Opposition. The Cabinet are in much 
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the same condition in this respect. They have a nominal 
chief in M. Burrsr, but there is no reason to suppose that 
their acceptance of him in this capacity is anything more 
than a temporary arrangement, only designed to subsist 


until cireamstances show which is the most powerful ele-_ 


ment in the coalition. A De Broctte Ministry or a Duraure 
Ministry would represent, if not a principle, at least an 
intelligible and consistent policy. A Burret Ministry is 
nothing but a device for bridging over the interval which 
must elapse before the Chambers which have to decide be- 
tween rival policies can come together. 


It seems to follow, therefore, that the electors will 
have to pronounce upon no definite measures and no 
definite men. If this meant that they were summoned to 
decide between the claims of rival forms of government, and 
that a victory of the Government would be identical with 
a Monarchical victory, while a victory of the Opposition 
would be identical with a Republican victory, the course of 
events would be more easily foretold. But no such dis- 
tinction as this can be fairly drawn. Both the Government 
and the Opposition assume the Republican name, although 
some mem of the Government only venture to assume 
it under their breath, If the real authors of the Constitu- 
tion of February are in Opposition, its reputed author sits 
im the Cabinet. And if we pass from the name to the thing, 
and ask the Cabinet what they mean by calling themselves 
a Republican Government, the answer is that the Minis- 
ters are not able to say. The Cabinet is divided between 
a Liberal and a Conservative section, which can only work 
together by avoiding all inquiry into the signification of 
party names. The electors therefore, so far as they are 
pan FE by political considerations, will have to make their 
choice between the Republic as they suppose M. Gax- 
Betta to understand the term, the Republic as they suppose 
the Left Centre to understand it, and the Empire; unless 
the Orleanists may submit a fourth alternative in the shape 
of the Republic as the Duke of AumaLe is supposed to 
understand it. If each one of these theories of govern- 
ment had a definite and well-understood programme, 
or were associated with some well-known leader, the 
difficulty of making a choice would be a good deal simpli- 
fied. But only two out of the four enjoy either of these 
advantages. The Left Centre and the Orleanists share the 
drawback of having no Parliamentary chief, and it would 
be a hard matter to put down in black and white what it is 
that they would do should they command a majority in the 


new Legislature. The Imperialists have a leader in the | 


youth who, if fortune favours him, will be Napoteoy IV., 
and the Left have a leader in M. Gamperra; but the 
necessity of not committing his partisans to open dis- 
affection keeps the first silent, while the second con- 
fines himself to praises of the Constitutional Laws which 

= equally have been pronounced by a member of the 


In this state of uncertainty, perhaps the most hopeful 
prospect of getting a moderately decisive verdict out 
of the constituencies lies in the probable unpopu- 
larity of M. Burret. Though the electors may not 
know very clearly what they want, it is possible 
that they may have come to more decided conclusions 
ag to what they do not want. They may have doubts 
as to M. Gampetra’s moderation, they may suspect the 
Orleanists of cherishing Monarchical designs, they may be 
ignorant as to the composition of a Left Centre Ministry. 
All these states of mind are compatible with an unhesitating 
conviction that they do not wish to be governed by M. 
Burret. There have been instances—M. Tuiers himself 
was @ very conspicuous one—of a politician having a much 
stronger position in the country than in Parliament, and 
M. Burret may conceivably be more trusted by the con- 
stituencies than by their representatives in the late Assembly. 
But bis desire to unite Conservatives of every shade in 
defence of a Republic which many of them abhor, against 


under different guardianship, hardly admits of being stated 
.in a form caleulated to secure popular support. That the 
new islature may be Republican is probable; that it 
may be rialist is more than possible; that it may be 
Orieanist is at least possible. But whichever of these forms 
it takes, it is equally hard to see what claim M. Burret 
wilt have upon the confidence of the majority. 


AMERICA., 


i & is not without reason that the people of the United 
States boast of the unequalled advantages which the 

enjoy. Not only are they superior in wealth and in 
diffused intelligence to any other nation, but they have the 
felicity of absolute security abroad and of leisure to treat 
domestic politics rather as a pastime than as an anxious 
occupation. The Government can at its pleasure either 
dispense with a foreign policy or select its own times and 


reasons for defining its relations with its neighbours, 


| 


Open or covert menaces of interference in Cuba have gene. 
rally some reference to elections, and a standing dispute 
with Mexico arising from border outrages on the Rio 
Grande can be suspended or revived as convenience may 
require. A still larger discretion is exercised in the selec. 
tion of domestic issues on which the strength of parties 
may be tried. It lately seemed probable that the main 
subject of controversy would be the measures by which the 
Secretary of the Treasury proposes to prepare for a re. 
sumption of specie payments ; but the Presipent has for the 
time succeeded in diverting general attention to a topic 
which is at the same time interesting or amusing to many 
persons and utterly without practicalimportance. Before his 
speech was delivered at St. Louis, nothing seemed less pro. 
buble than that a religious agitation should occupy general 
attention. The Presipent appears to have estimated more 
justly than his critics the capacity of his fellow-citizens for 
sectarian excitement. The Episcopalian Methodists have 
been the first to respond to the appeal against Popery. 
One of their bishops unconsciously showed his apprecia- 
tion of the Presipent’s motives by calling on a sympa- 
thetic flock to pray for the renomination of General Grant. 
The Methodist dignitary has since called attention to his 
own careful abstention from interference in secular politics, 
He explains that the Methodists were asked, not to nomi- 
nate General Grant, but to pray for his nomination; but, 
as they, in common with the members of other religious or 
civil bodies, possess the franchise, the distinction between 
prayers and votes is not readily intelligible. Since the 
days of Asop’s carter it has been thought better to lift the 
wheel out of the rut than to trouble Hercutes for aid. If 
the Methodists are inclined to pray for General Grant, they 
will probably use their influence in his favour at the Re- 
publican Convention. It is possible that other Protestant 
communities may be equally anxious to express their ani- 
mosity to Rome. General Grant would care little for the 
fate of the Constitutional Amendment which he proposes 
if the No Popery party were strong enough to control the 
Republican policy. 

The House of Representatives, like Bishop Haven and 
his flock, at once attributed the Prestpent’s sudden zeal 
for religious liberty to personal motives. In reply to his 
Constitutional Amendment both parties passed with rare 
unanimity a Resolution that re-election for a third time 
was contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. If it had 
been necessary to support by reasons a vote on which nearly 
the whole House was agreed, a plausible argument against 
re-election might have been founded on the Presipent’s 
Message. General Grant would not, it might have been 
said, have desired to stimulate sectarian antipathies if he 
had not hoped to profit by an appeal to popular prejudice. 
The considerations which determined the vote both of the 
Democrats and of the Republicans were perhaps of a 
difierent character. The majority of the House profess 
political hostility to the Prestpent; and the Republicans 
have no wish to be hampered in the approaching contest 
by the claims of a candidate who is supposed to be dis- 
qualitied. The leader of the Republicans in the House, 
Mr. Buarne, is himself a candidate for the Presidency, and 
probably he is not unwilling to exclude a formidable com- 
petitor. It might have been thought that General Grant’s 
ingenious experiment had wholly failed, if Mr. Buaine 


an Opposition which only desires to see the Republic placed | himself had not recognized the expediency of raising a 
| sectarian issue. 


After the vote against the third term 
Mr. Brave introduced a Resolution in favour of a Consti- 
tutional Amendment which is virtually the same as 
General Grant’s. It is proposed that the several States 
shall be prohibited from founding any Established Church 
or from applying to purposes of religious education any 
funds raised by taxation. As no American State is likely 
to think of establishing a Church, and as no sect but the 
Roman Catholies desires the appropriation of public funds 
to denominational uses, the Amendment seems wholly un- 
necessary. ‘Phe proposer only intends to outbid General 
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Graxt; but in offering a substitute for the recommenda- 
tion of the Message, he admits that constitutional legisla- 
tion for the object contemplated the Presment is 
necessary and just. It is not probable that any serious 
attempt will be made to tamper with the Constitution. It 
might perhaps be possible to secure for Mr. Buatye’s 
Amendment the necessary plurality of votes in the Senate 
and the House; but the decision of Congress would be 
inoperative without the subsequent adhesion of two-thirds 
of the State Legislatures. The powers of the States have, 
since the commencement of the Civil War, been made 
more and more subordinate to Federal supremacy; but 
they will scarcely be inclined to impose new restrictions 
on their own freedom of action. 

The legislative duties of Congress are seldom onerous, 
and for the present neither party has anything to gain by 
the introduction of definite measures. The majority will 
disapprove any Bill which may be recommended by the 
Administration, and the Republicans have the power, 
through their control of the Senate, of defeating any De- 
mocratie a gem As there was no pressing business to 
occupy the House, the members have gone to examine the 
preparations for the Philadelphia Exhibition, and perhaps 
when they return they may be willing to vote the moderate 
grant which is asked by the managers. Nothing which 
has yet been done since the beginning of the Session has 
excited so much interest as the selection to various posts 
in the service of the House of partisans of the majority. 
Nothing can be farther from the thoughts either of De- 
mocrats or Republicans than the application to the staff 
of the Legislature of the principles of Civil Service Reform. 
In this department at least the spoils belong to the victor, 
and two hundred Republican placemen have been sum- 
marily dismissed. The Southern Democrats have suc- 
ceeded in appointing to some of the vacant offices soldiers 
and civilians who had served the Confederate Government. 
It is a matter of course that the defeated Repablicaus 
should publish angry protests against the preference of 
rebels to loyal adherents of the Union. On the other side 
it is argued that the Southern States are fuirly entitled to 
a share of patronage, and it is natural that they should 
prefer candidates who have been employed in the pubiic 
service. It may perhaps be invidious to put ex-Confederates 
too prominently forward. That they should be eligible 
for office within a few years of the end of the war is a 
remarkable proof of the moderation and liberality which 
has on the whole marked the policy of the Federal Legis- 
lature towards the South. Gne result is that a future 
secession has become impossible. 


As there is no real difference between political parties, 
the Democrats have Jately been making exertions to devise 
some distinctive policy. One of the stranyest of their pro- 
posals is the reduction of the regular army to ten thousand 
men. It is much to the credit of the officers and men, and 
of the War Department, that the actual force of twenty-six 
thousand men suffices to discharge the duties of the service. 
The Presipent has for some. time past discontinued his 
military intervention in the political squabbles of the 
Southern States, and the principal duty of the army is to 
watch and control the Indian tribes; but it is also neces- 
sary to havea reserve for any occasional service. The pro- 
posal to reduce the number is probably directed against the 
PRESIDENT, whose professional interest in the efficiency of 
the army is certainly not discreditable. Another project of 
the Democrats is the alteration by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment of the Presidential term. Several meetings of the 
party have approved the plan formerly adopted by the Con- 
federacy of extending the term from four to six years, and 
of prohibiting re-election. Both changes would tend to 
remove the President from the struggies of parties, and it 
was natural that the founders of the Confederacy should so 
far deviate from their model. The people of the United 
States are wisely averse to unnecessary constitutional 
changes; and the latest elections raise a doubt whether the 
Democrats are in the majority. Almost every motion and 
every speech during the Session of Congress will have 
either for its sole or its seeon object a desire to influ- 
ence the Presidential election. The balance of chances is 
at present against the nomination of General Grant by the 
Republican party. The only competitor hitherto announced 
is Mr, Bnane, who would st be a respectable Presi- 
dent. Both parties will abstain to the latest moment frem 
pledging themselves to any nominee. The object of the 
managers will be to select the candidate who may command 
the greatest number of votes; and circumstances may at 


any time render it expedient to tedonsidet their ehoiée. Tt 
will be more embarrassing to Gévise a platform or saih- 
mary of political doctrines than to choose a nominee. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CHILDRENS ACT. 


7 provisions of the Agricultural Children’s Act 
would have been of the most modest kind, even if 
they had not been reduced to absolute insignificance by the 
want of any means to put them in force. In the race 
between work and school for the possession of a child, 


school has but a very short start. The legal roll of the 


words ‘* From and after the commencement of this Aet it 
“ shall not be lawful for any employer, or his agent, to 
“employ any child in the execution of any kind of 
“agricultural work” loses mach of its majesty when \it 
turns out that they only apply to children ‘‘ under the age 
* of eight.” 
demanded yearly, and from ten to twelve 150. After theape 
of twelve no further attendance at school is prescribed, and 
in the case of a quick child, to whom school might be of mere 
use than it commonly is, the obligation is further relaxed 
by the permission to send him to work as soon as he has 
reached the Fourth Standard in the Education Code. Itis 
permissible to doubt whether, if this Act had been rigidly 
enforced, any real good would have come of it. Children 
would not have been sent into the fields before 
they were eight years old, but it by no means 
follows that they would have been sent to school. 
It has been found that one result of the Factory Acts is to 
lead parents to argue that, as they will be obliged to send 
their children to school for part of the day when they are 
old enough to go to work, it would be a waste of money 
and trouble to send them there before they are old enough 
to go to work, The reasoning of farm-labourers would 
probably have run in the same groove. The 250 attend- 
ances stipulated for between eight and ten would have 
given agricultural children a fair chance of receiving some 
useful instruction; but the limitation of the necessary 
attendance for the two following years to 150 might only 
have led them gently down to the contented ignorance 
which would have been their lot after twelve. 

Speculations as to what might have been the operation 
of the Act had it been so framed as to be operative are of 
little importance in face of an almost universal agreement 
that, for any effect it has had upon the position of agri- 
cultural children, it might as well not have been passed. In 
one or two counties the police have been directed to 
euforce the Act, but, as a rule, nothing has been done. In 
March last tue Home Secretary invited the observations 
of the county magistrates on the subjeet, and a recently 
published Parliamentary return contains the answers 
which the invitation has called forth. The general drift of 
these answers is that, as there is no one appointed to take 
proceedings under the Act, no proceedings have been 
taken, There is really no exception to this statement, since 
even the answers that at first sight seem to conflict with 
it, prove on examination to express either a belief that. 
the law had better not be enforced, or simply « 
hope that the means taken to enforce if may be more 
effectual than they promise to be. It is fair to 
that answers of the former character are rare; indeed 
there is only one case in which the Justiees recommend 
that no proceedings should be taken to put the law in opera- 
tion, though tuere are several in which they do not express 
any desire to see it in operation. Of the seeond elass of 
answers the most noticeable is the letter from the Chair- 
man of the Surrey Quarter Sessions. In Surrey, as any one 
who knows the country round London mast be aware, thie 
magistrates have freely issued handbills calling attention 
to the terms of the Act, and warning those who break it 
that the county constabulary have been instructed to take 
proceedings in all cases where they observe it to be set at 
detiance. 
his fear that this expedient may fail of its effect. The 
constabulary have other things to think of besides hunti 
up children who appear te be less than twelve years old. 
and ascertaining whether their parents have “ obtained 
‘and exhibited to the employer or his agent” a certificate 
stating the age of the child, and that he has eompleted the 
specified tale of school attendance during the previous year. 

The Surrey magistrates do not rest their objection to the 
Act solely on the absence of any provisions for securing 
abedience to it. They give reasons for thinking that, even. 
if this defect were remedied, the law would still be open 


From eight to ten 250 school attendances are - 


But the writer of the letter does not conceal . 
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to much criticism. These reasons seem to resolve themselves 
into the allegation, borne out by some other statements in 
the correspondence, that the Act works unequally, and 
that the persons on whom it bears most heavily are not 
those on whom it is most expedient to bear heavily. Upon 
the first point there is a pertinent statement by the St. 
Ives magistrates that the law presses unfairly on the masters 
of agricultural gangs, who are compelled to obey the Act, 
while the farmers around them are disobeying the Act with 
impunity, and employing the very children whom the 
others dare not employ. The reason of this is, that the 
gang-masters cannot employ boys without a licence, whereas 
ordinary farmers need nothing of the kind. To obtain a 
licence an application to the magistrates is necessary, and 
this licence of course assumes that the holder of it is 
conforming to the law. If he is shown to have 
failed in this respect, his licence is revoked as a matter 
of course. In Surrey agricultural gangs are not in 
use, so that this particular anomaly is not met with. 
But the Surrey magistrates mention another anomaly 
of a more universal kind. The Act, they say, “inter- 
“‘feres with the earnings of industrious children”; but 
it “leaves unmolested the good for nothing.” This is 
the weak point of all indirect compulsion. Of course if 
the world went on as it should do, and all children went 
to work as a matter of course upon reaching a prescribed 
age, a good half-time system would be all that would be 
needed. But as a matter of fact there are iarge numbers 
of children who do not go to work until after they have 
passed the age at which, as at present appears, it is prac- 
ticable to keep them at school, and it is with these that in- 
direct compulsion so signally fails. The Surrey magistrates 
féel this keenly, because a large part of the county is 
suburban rather than rural, and as such is virtualiy with- 
drawn from the supervision of the county constabulary. 
With the general conclusion of the Chairman’s letter we 
entirely agree. “‘ Far more good,” he says, “ will be done 
“by bringing compulsion to bear npon the many children 
“ who are at once useless to their parents and baneful to 
“*themselves and others than upon the few children who 
“are lending a hand, however humbly, in the bread-winning 
“‘ of the family.” The objections to indirect compulsion 
standing alone could not be more succinctly stated. It 
catches the good, and it lets slip the bad. It says to the 
boy who is willing to work, You must not be employed 
without a certificate from your teacher that you have 
attended school a proper number of times. It says to the 
boy who does not want to work and prefers to play, We are 
not concerned with you; you may loaf about the streets, 
learn constantly all that is evil, and contribute nothing 
towards your own support—this is not our description, it 
is the description of the Chairman of the Surrey Quarter 
Sessions—but nothing will be said to you; you have no 
employer, consequently the law cannot touch you. There 
is no Act of Parliament to prevent a man from bringing 
up his son in ignorance and idleness; the utmost that has 
yet been arrived at is a law preventing an employer from 
allowing a child to be brought up in ignorance and in- 
dustry. 


“This ought ye to have done”—so we fancy the 
motto, if there were a motto, of the Agricultural 
Children’s Act would run—“ and not to have left the 
“other undone.” The letter of the Surrey magistrates 
may be profitably studied by those justices who have lately | 
been urging their colleagues to employ the rural police to | 
‘enforce the Act. Granting that all is done that can be | 
done, that farmers are frightened out of employing chil- | 
dren under conditions forbidden by the Act, and that 
parents, finding work difficult to get, send their 
children to school, in default of being able to dis- 
pose of them in any more profitable way, what comes of it 
all? A certain number of children are got to school who 
would otherwise be at work. But how about the children 
who are not at work, and yet are not got to school? We 
do not mean that work is better than schooling for young | 
children; we only say that work is better for them than | 
the education which, if they are not sent to school, they | 
are likely to pick up outside. The Agricultural Children’s 
Act might possibly be a useful supplement to some general | 
measure of educational compulsion, but it cannot possibly 
become a substitute for such a measure. 


| 
| 


JUSTICE IN DISHABILLE. 


USTICE, it is well known, has her lighter as well as her 
stern and awful moods; but it is perhaps seldom 
that she disports herself in so gay and unrestrained a fashion 
as in the recent prosecution for a “ false, malicious, and 
“defamatory libel’’ at Guildhall. Whatever may be 
thought of the case from a judicial point of view, there 
can be no doubt that it was the crowning dramatic 
triumph of the season, much beyond either Macbeth 
or Tottle’s, and it is impossible not to sympathize with the 
expectant audiences who must have been bitterly dis. 
appointed by the abrupt withdrawal of the piece. On the 
last day of the case, and we suppose in some degree on 
the other days, not only the court, but the approaches to it, 
were densely crowded. By the mob outside Mr. Irvine 
was greeted with “ enthusiastic cheering,” and “even in 
“the court his appearance in the witness-box was 
“the signal for applause.” Moreover, we are told, 
the public “frequently manifested their approval of 
“the course the proceedings were taking by cheers or 
“applause.” The ways of the theatre were farther adopted 
in the complimentary demonstration, similar to a call 
before the curtain, which the chief performers regeived as 
they left the Court. Alderman Sir R. Carvey has thanked 
Mr. Irvine for the service he has done to the public, and . 
that gentleman has undoubtedly provided well for our 
amusement at a dull time of year. It might have been 
thought from the circumstances of the case that it would 
scarcely have afforded so much mirth. It opened indeed 
under the inspiration of tragedy, although it was quickly 
converted into the broadest farce. Mr. Irvine himself titly 
sustained his professional solemnity in giving his evidence, 
but he was rash perhaps in trusting to the support of Mr. 
Toore in keeping up this tone. In Lams’s biography of 
Liston a vivid account is given of this actor’s passion 
for tragedy, and his cruel mortification at finding that 
whatever he said or did was greeted with laughter. Mr. 
TOOLE seems to suffer in a similar way, and, though no 
doubt perfectly serious himself, found it impossible 
to resist the hilarity of his audience. When, and 
even before, he said his name was JOHN, everybody 
was convulsed; and when it was further elicited 
that he lived at Bayswater, the merriment of the spectators 
knew no bounds. <A generous mind must feel the greatest 
compassion for a meritorious actor under such painful cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Too.e had evidently come there for the 
purpose of working on the finer feelings of human nature, 
and making a passionate vindication of his friend, and he 
was received with guffaws. Even the kindly magistrate 
turned the knife in the wound by inadvertently remarking 
that “nobody ever shed a tear when he saw Mr. Toor 
“ play,” though it is known that he has in his time played 
pathetic parts. Whether a popular farceur is naturally an 
authoritative witness as to the moral effects of tragedy may 
perhaps be doubted, but Mr. Toore did not get a fair 
chance. The spirit of the play was wholly changed, and 
from the moment he opened his mouth it was clear that 
Justice could keep neither her countenance nor her severity. 
It would have been impossible to commit any one for trial 
after so much fun. Ata later stage an attempt was made 
to restore the proceedings, if not to the height of tragedy, 
at least to the level of sensational melodrama, and Mr. Dion 
BoucicavLt took as much of a “header” into the scene as 
circumstances would permit. He was announced to be 
struggling wildly with the crowd outside, and a body of police 
rought him imposingly into court. He was asked whether 
he thought that Mr. Irvine “ pandered to the mob,” but 
this was too much even for the Alderman, who stopped 
the question. After a show of coy reluctance, Mr. Irvine's 
representative withdrew his charge; justice and public 
opinion were appeased, and the curtuin fell amidst loud and 
general applause. 

It is easy to understand that a sensitive and high-minjed 
artist should be pained by such an impertinent and offensive 
article as that complained of by Mr. Irvine, and it is no 
doubt important that actors should, like other people, be pro- 
tected against attacks on their personal character; but 
surely it was hardly worth while to make such a fuss about 
so small a matter. The remedy of a criminal prosecution 
is one of a very grave character, and ought not to be re- 
sorted to unless there is a corresponding gravity in tlic 
offence alleged. In this instance the article when it first 
appeared probably attracted very little notice, and it was so 
indecorously and absurdly extravagant in tone that one of 
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the defendants did not scruple to profess that its violence 
was intended to mark it asajoke. If nothing had been said 
about the matter, it would have been immediately forgotten. 
No reasonable person can for a moment suppose that such 
criticism from such a quarter could injure Mr. Ikvine’s 

rofessional reputation in the faintest degree, or diminish 
its commercial value bya single farthing. Indeed, as Sir 
R. Carpen remarked, it has probably done Mr. Irvine 
“extensive good,” so that in a civil action it would be diffi- 
cult to prove damage. When the injury was thus so vague 
and visionary, it could hardly be necessary to invoke the 
serious processes of criminal justice. Society would soon 
get into a very unhappy condition, and judicial machinery 
into a dead-lock, if every trumpery offence of this kind 
were to be made the subject of a prosecution. 
Little boys in the street sometimes cry very rude 
things after respectable old gentlemen; but it would be 
intolerable and absurd if the magistrates were to be kept 
hard at work hearing such disputes. Mr. Invina’s legal 
adviser said that the case had been raised in the interests 
of the profession; but it would seem that there was, 
almost necessarily from the free and easy way in which 
the proceedings were conducted, some confusion of ideas as 
to the nature of the offence alleged. The assertion that 
Mr. Irvine was supported by “hireling journalists” con- 
veyed an insinuation which might perhaps be laid hold of 
as libellous; but the rest of the article was merely an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the influence of a particular kind 
of acting. No doubt the opinion was in the main ex- 
tremely foolish, and the language altogether outrageous, 
but, apart from the preposterous violence of the 
writer’s invective, we can see nothing in the view which 
was taken which anybody had not aright to say if he chose. 
Whether Mr. Irvine’s representation of Macsery and 
Hamet, and of certain characters in other plays, has a 
wholesome effect on the public mind is a question of 
opinion on which some people may think one thing and 
some another, and which, it seems to us, cannot properly 
be tried in a criminal court, or indeed in any court. If 
any personal viciousness had been imputed, or if it had 
been said that the actor in question was directly respon- 
sible for specific offences against morality, that would 
have been of-course another thing. But there are 
notoriously many persons, and some of them very worthy 
persons, who hold that all dramatic performances without 
exception have a pernicious effect, and that tle con- 
sequences attributed to some of Mr. Irvine’s personations 
are common to the whole stage, which they would gladly 
see suppressed ; and persons who hold these views, rightly 
or wrongly, have a perfect right to express them. 


We shall not be suspected of any desire to defend the 
particular article in question, but we are jealous for the 
freedom of public criticism, and, above all, of criticism in 
regard to the stage. Any one who considers the great in- 
fluence which such exhibitions must necessarily have on 
large classes of susceptible and ignorant people cannot fail 
to see how important it is that the stage should be closely 
and sharply watched. When acritic errs from stupidity 
or bad taste, the errors of his criticism are pretty sure to 
be pointed out; and if,as in this case, he is wildly and 
extravagantly wrong, his very violence defeats itself. 
It is not difficult to explain how it is that actors, even 
more than men of letters, are peculiarly sensitive and 
irritable under criticism; but their natural distaste for 
criticism must not be allowed to interfere with any right 
of public judgment. As to summoning experts from the 
theatre to assist a tribunal in determining whether the 
influence of a play is moral or otherwise, nothing can be 
more absurd or unnecessary. Mr. Too.re and Mr. 
Bovcicautr have of course a right to form their own 
opinion of Mr. Irvine’s acting, but so have other people. 
If an actor is handled unfairly or too severely, he is never 
without friends or admirers to defend him; and in the 
course of discussion the truth comes out. We should be 
sorry to say anything unpleasant about the present case, 
but it is to be hoped that differences between artists and 
critics may henceforth be adjusted without reference to the 
criminal courts. Mr. Irvine is himself above the suspicion 
of having sought a telling advertisement, but we cannot 
be so sure of all members of his profession, aud the police 
magistrates are busy enough already. 


RATIONAL EXCITEMENT. 


YB typ love of excitement seems to have been commonly re- 
garded as a disturbing force in volition. People are su 
posed to indulge in it, not from deliberate preference, but simply 
from the overmastering influence of the exciting pleasure. Ac- 
cording to this view, which has been advocated by philosophers 
from Plato downwards, the force of excitement is the power of a 
present gratification which, by taking full possession of conscious- 
ness, excludes all reflection, comparison of ends, and deliberate 
preference of one end to another. One familiar illustration of 
this process is the condition of a morally weak and highly 
sensitive mind in view of an object of sensuous gratification im- 
mediately presented to it. And there is little doubt that this is the 
mode in which most persons are acted upon by the intenser forms 
of pleasure. We may see abundant illustrations of this weakness 
in the everyday life of Englishmen, Now it is the workman, who, 
finding himseif in possession of a little store of accumulating 
wages, cannot resist the temptation of an immediate indulgence 
in the noisy delights of alcoholic stimulation. At another time 
it is the wife of a struggling business man, who is transported by 
the prospect of decking herself in luxurious apparel, and who 
at the moment of temptation is wholly unrestrained by con- 
siderations of a wise economy. The records of our bankruptcy 
and criminal courts abundantly testify to the overwhelmin 
power of present excitement over the minds of large numbers 6! 
the community. 

But this is not the only way in which exciting pleasures 
exercise a peculiar attraction on the humeu mind. Many men 
and women love excitement in quite another way. They make it 
an object of conscious preference and of deliberate anticipation. 
If it is not a paradox, one may say that they seek excitemeut in a 
quiet manner by coolly setting themselves to attain it and to 
prepare themselves for it. Take, for example, the case of a young 
woman living in a rather dull way in a quiet country town, 
whose occasional happiness it is to visit London and to see a little 
of the gaieties of izshionable society. She looks forward to ker 
yearly treat with a fair amount of composure for several months, 
and seeks in the most practical way to make all her other arrange- 
ments fit in with this supreme engagement. If other prospects 
open up which would conflict with this one, she carefully retlects 
on the choice presented to her, and, after full deliberation, de- 
termines to attain the more exciting form of enjoyment. All of 
us probably are aware of the existence of certain jorms of pleasur- 
able excitement which in this way attract us at a great distance 
in time and of which we make a perfectly deliberate selection. 

At first sight it might seem as if these two forms of attraction 
really involved as their conditions precisely the same mental 
qualities. Lut if this were so, we should find the people who are 
most susceptible of the one susceptible of the other in a propor- 
tionate degree. Facts, however, do not appear to support this 
view. Aithough it is true that very lively and cndialle people 
often unite a high susceptibility to immediate excitement with an 
eager pursuit of distant excitement, we find many who show the 
first quality apart from the second, and others who display the 
latter with but very little of the former. That is to say, there are 
those who are exceedingly weak in presence of an intense en- 
joyment within momentary reach, and who yet betray no energy in 
the pursuit of remote excitements. There are men, for example, 
who are carried away 2s with an irresistible arm at the sight of 
wine, who nevertheless show little or no tendency to go out ot 
their way to indulge themselves in this peculiar gratification ; and 
these are the cases of morbid appetite which it is possible to dea} 
with remedially. On the other hand, there are those who seem 
very much bent on providing themselves with occasional emotiona) 
stimulants, and who yet do not manifest this kind of impotence: 
under the attraction of an immediately present exciting object. 
For instance, the bon vivant who delights ia the stimulus of a gouu 
dinner, spiced with the presence of jovial companions, may display 
an irresistible firmness in the pursuit of occasional gratifications 
his taste, and yet be perfect master of himself if suddenly tempte: 
to an immediate indulgence. 

It is characteristic of this more moderate pursuit of excitemext 
that it should assume the form of a purpose to indulge in the 
wished-for enjoyment at certain more or less regular intervals. 
People who are in this condition of mind consciously resolve to 
seek a periodical excitement. They make their moments 0: 
emotional exaltation an orderly element in their existence. It is 
probabie that English people show this peculiar quality less clearly 
than foreigners. Ihe French and the Germans are quiteas fond o/ 
excitemeut as ourselves, probably a good deal more so, but they 
compass their end in a much more orderly fashion. A woman in 
Parisor Berlin who is obliged tothink a good dealubout the pecuniary 
cost of her amusements is accustomed to arrange her periodica! 
visits to the theatre with the utmost care. The theatre is open every 
evening, but ste is not tempted to rush off on hearing of some new 
att action, She looks ahead and skilfully prepares ior her coveted 
| deight. She does not live in a daily state of uneasy craving, dis- 
contented with her ordinary surroundings. She throws f 
heartily into present occupations, sustained with the pleasant 
| Visions of the coming holiday. She must have her moments of 
, exalted bliss, but she can very well bring herself to wait for them. 
| We have heard of German women who were so bent on securiny 
this occasional ecstasy in the theatre or the opera-house that the y 
willingly stinted themselves in quality and variety of diet in order 
to compass their object. Yet they were quite reasonable in respect 
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to the frequency of their pleasures, and did not by any means 
all domestic duties for the sake of these amusements. 

t is clear that the precise psychological conditions of this orderly 

it of emotional exaltation must differ materially from those of 

the. disturbing and absorbing passion for excitement already spoken 

of. It may be presumed that, in whatever way they pursue their 

object, lovers of excitement resemble one another in a certain high 

of nervous sensibility and emotional susceptibility. The 

English youth whose desires are instantly kindled into an over- 

pert Ly sea at the sight of the cup, and the German student 

who looks forward with a flutter of pleasurable anticipation to 

his weekly carouse without intermitting his present studies, both 

display the same fundamental ener 


is thrown into disorder by the intrusion of inflaming images of 
theatrical sone, and the tical Frenchwoman who looks on 
eagerly to the next play and is yet perfectly content to live in the 
interval in the o way, show the same kind of imaginative 
activity. But in each of these illustrations we see a great differ- 
ence of mental condition. This diiference may perhaps be detined 
as consisting in the presence or absence of a supreme volitional 
coutrol. The systematic seeker after excitement may love his 
object very ardently indeed, and in this case he has all the condi- 


tions of that overpowering inflammability of feeling which we see | 


in the contrasted examples. But along with this excitability of 
nervous organization he ) 
can either hold down, so to speak, the violent emotional impulses 
or release them according to the purpose of the moment. 
He does not by any means seek to deprive himself of the !uxury 


of: indulging his peculiarly intense susceptibilities, he rather aims | 


perhaps at cultivating them to the fullest degree. Only he makes 
them the conditions of a rationally pursued enjoyment, the raw 
material out of which he can fashion by well-conceived plan a high 
style of felicity. 

But is it possible, one may ask, to combine any considerable 
degree of excitability with a perfectly rational choice of the highest 
happiness attainable? Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor, 
is supposed to represent the confession of all very excitable people. 
But, though the passion for excitement in its unrestrained forms 
necessarily interferes with a just comparison of the greater and 
the less in pleasure, it does not follow that, when held in sub- 
jection by a strong will, it is a disturbing element in one’s 
caleulations. A man ora woman with a turn for exciting amuse- 
ments may reasonably recognize and make use of the experience 
that the rapturous enjoyments of an exalted mental condition are 
inecommensurabl: with the ordinary pleasures of quiet moments. 
Su ; for instance, that a man has a singular emotional suscepti- 
bility to music of a certain order, by virtue of which the delight of 
the opera or concert-roem is incomparably more intense than any 
other known form of enjoyment. If at the same time he is a 
person of strong reason and will, he may wisely resolve to 
secure as much oj tuis delight as possible. Experience teaches 
him that too great frequeucy of indulgence diminishes the zest of 
enjo t, and consequently he sets himself to find, in a rough 
fashion, the number o: gratifications which affords in the aggregate 
the highest sum of pleasure. With respect to a comparison of these 
exciting forms of enjoyment with other varieties, when they 
threaten to interfere with one another, it is obvious that because of 
their immeasurable nature they cannot become the elements of 
exact,caleulation. Lut it should be remembered that the most con- 
sistent pleasure-seeker does not always perform an exact calculation 
of the results of his action. In a good many cases he has to be 
satisfied with a very rough guess as to the direction, of the greatest 
— And this rude kind of reckoning the lover of excitement 
is able to perform too. He will first of all argue that his periodic 
mental intoxication, though very brief, is so unlike any other 
\mode of pleasure as to be preferable to a long duration of the 
more commonplace satisfactions. He will reason further that the 
anticipation and review of such supreme delights, extending 
through the whole intervals of their recurrence, may, by removing 
the dreary sense of ennui and melancholy which people often 
experience amid the monotonous surroundings of ordinary life, so 

‘far increase the value of the exciting pleasures as to make it the 
part of wisdom to secure them, even at the sacrifice of some 
amount of daily comiort. In this way it appears possible to 

e a considerabie degree of susceptibility to the more stimu- 
Ieting class of enjoyments, and yet to carry out with a fair amount 
of consistency a prudential regulation of the various pleasures of 
life. In other words, a keen relish for excitement, if only re- 
strained by a strong will and directed by a clear judgment, seems 
to be periectly compatible with a resolve to seek the greatest 

_ amount of happiness attainable. 


DIOCLETUAN’S PLACS IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. 


E have assumed. more than onee, in speaking of Spalato and 

other places, that the reign of Diocletian, which marks so 

am era in the polity of Rome, and thereby in the general 

i of the world, marks an era equally great in its own way in 
the development of oman architecture, and thereby in the general 
history of art. We have assumed that it was in his palace at 
Spelato that a change was made which had an efiect on all later 
developments of architecture, and which in truth contained all 
ao baigeem of architecture within it. This change is that 


of nervous reaction to) 
alcoholic stimulation. So, too, the idle English girl whose mind | 


3 a strength of will by which he 


by which, in the peristyle at Spalato, Corinthian columns are made 
to support arches. To make out our own case it 1s necessary to 
prove two things. It must be shown that the change is realty of 
the importance which we attach to it; and it must be shown that 
it was at Spalato, or at least in some work of Diocletian, that the 
change was introduced. These two issues are quite distinct. The 
second is a mere question of fact. We are not aware of any exist- 
ing building earlier than the palace of Syeiie in which columns 
bearing arches are to be seen, and we think that there is evidence 
enough to show that the same arrangement was followed in other 
buildings of Diocletian. This, we think, comes very near to 
proving that it was to the taste of Diocletian, or of the arehitect 
whom he employed, that the change was due. But if any one can 
show that the same arrangement was followed in any building 
earlier than the time of Diocletian, it will be a mere correction of 
fact. The credit of a great step in art must be transferred from 
Diocletian to somebody else. We shall lose our parallel between 
the political changes of Diocletian and his architectural changes, 
But the importance of the architectural change in itself will be 
exactly the same, even though it be shown that some one else fore- 
stalled Diocletian in making it. The character of Diocletian will 
lose part of its interest; his building at Spalato will lose part of its 
interest ; but the history of the development of the building art 
will remain exactly the same. 

Of the general nature of the palace at Spalato we have already 
spoken. ‘The parts of the building which have this special artistic 
importance are those which lie towards the sea; and the great sea- 
front, the cryptoporticus as it is called, is not the least important 
among them, The chief remaining buildings of the palace are 
these. The great peristyle is the centre of all ; it consists of two 
rows of columns supporting arches, so exactly like the arcades of a 
basilica that it is at first difficult to believe that they never sup- 
ported any roof pr any superstructure of any kind, but that they 
always were mere open colonnades as they are now. The north end 
was open, and joined on to more massive arcades which ran along 
the lines of street,and of which some parts still remain. The 
minuter arrangements of the palace must he studied in the great 
work of Adam. We are pointing out those only which have some 
bearing on the artistic history. At its south end towards the sea 
the peristyle is finished by the portico leading to the atrium. This 
consists of two columns, making of course three openings, of which 
those on each side are square-headed, while the central one is an 
arch, That is to say, the entablature with its mouldings is carried 
over the central space in an arched form, This gives on a vast 
scale the jamiliar outline of what is commonly called the Venetian 
window, « form very common in Gloucestershire, but which we do 
not remember at Venice. This form is found again in the crypto- 
porticus, the great sea-front. This seems to have been more 
perfect when Adam made his drawings than it is now. That is to 
say, many more mean windows have been cut through, to the ruin of 
many of the columns and arches. This front consisted of a long wall 
with two of the four square towers of the palace at each end, the upper 
part of the building torming the actual cryptoportieus or place of 
exercise. This had towards the sea a range of open arches, divided 
by square piers with attached half-columns of a kind of Doric, each 
with a bit of broken entablature projecting overit. Thus far there 
is nothing remarkable, nothing but what may easily be paralleled 
in other Roman buildings. But the range is broken at five points; 
at each end and in the middle is a composition of the same kind 
as that at the end of the peristyle—a Venetian window, in short, with 
the entablature carried in the arched form over the central space. 
Between these isa smaller break on each side of the centre-piece 
in which a single arch is made to spring, not immediately from the 
hali-columns, but from the entablature which they support, and 
which is therefore of course interrupted at these points. From 
this side of the palace we may go to the opposite end, where is the 
splendid golden yate, the Porta. Aurea. Here the actual doorway 
is, like the other doorways of the palace, square-headed with a 
joggled lintel. Over it is an arch, ready to receive a tympanum, 
the arrangement out of which, by various successive stages, our own 
Norman and later doorways grew. In the actual doorway, how- 
ever, there is no use of the column, but on each side of it, and above 
it, are niches which may claim a place as stagesin the development 
of the column and arch. In the lower pair the arch, pertectly 
plain, rises from square pilasters with capitals. Above the door- 
way an arcade of seven, the alternate arches being hollowed as 
niches, rises from small detached columns, The arches, however, 
do not rise immediately from the broken entablature which runs 
over them. This arcade has clearly made a great advance in the 
direction of the so-called palace of Theodorie and of all other build- 
ings with ornemental Romanesque arcades. 

With these details in our mind, it is well to go back to 
the peristyle. The two arcades themselves form only the centre 
cf a large group of buildings. To the west lies the temple, com- 
monly called that of Aisculapius, now the baptistery. This, asa 
temple, followed the usual form of a small and simple temple with 
a portico of four columns in front of it, It was the palace chapel 
of Diocletian, answering to St. George’s at Windsor or St. 
Stephen’s at Westminster, or to the renowned Christian Saracen 
chapel of Palermo. But, as a temple built after the ordinary 
manner of temples, it supplies no link in our chain. It may how- 
ever be worth while for any traveller who can tind the way to get 
to the upper story of a small house which blocks up its west end, 
and so to study the details of the pediment very close indeed. But 
the building on the other side of the peristyle is of greater 
importance, both in itself and as perhaps supplying the first stage 
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of the great development. This is the so-called temple of Jupiter, 
which we shall ventare to of as the mausoleum. It 
is now the cathedral, formerly the metropolitan, church, a use 
for which it is singularly unfit, being ‘surely one of the 
smallest of metropolitan churches, and certainly the darkest of 
churches of any kind. It has been adapted to its present use only 
by throwing out a choir and a chapel or two, to the great damage 
of the original plan. The choir, however, has some historic interest 
from its connexion with that famous Archbishop Mark Antonio 
de Dominis, who has a place in English as well as in Dalmatian 
ecclesiastical history. Outside, the octagon was surrounded by a 
portico of its own shape ; inside, there were two orders of columns, 
the lower Corinthian, the upper Composite. These stand detached, 
and support broken entablatures, the upper range standing on the 
cornice of the lower. These columns serve no constructive purpose 
whatever ; the upper range can at most have carried statues. The 
construction of the real building is purely that of the arch, with 
round-arched niches in four faces of the octagon, and the whole 
crowned with a cupola, which is a marvel in brickwork—a series 
of constructive arches rising one above another in a way which 
makes one rejoice that they can be seen. We would hardly ex- 
change the sight of such a piece of constructive skill even for a 
Ravenna mosaic. It is usual to say that the friezes of this 
mausoleum, consisting largely of animal forms, hunting scenes 
and the like, are in a d ed style of art; but it should be re- 
membered that they could only have been seen at a great height, 
and by lamplight. The galleries which now allow us to study 
them more nearly are, of course, mere excreseences. The columns, 
with their broken entablatures supporting nothing, are more justly 
blamed, but it is a blame which must share with the whole 
series of Roman classical buildi Certainly there is no build- 
a can be more truly said to be a Greek mask placed on 
@ Roman body than the mausoleum of Spalato ; but perhaps in the 
very point where the evil reaches its height we may see the be- 
ginning of better things. 4 
Now the Roman classical architecture, as we need hardly say 
et again, was in truth an imperfect and transitional style, a style 
in which the constructive system was of one kind and the decora- 
tive system of another. A Roman body, a strong solid body of 
piers and arches, of vaults and cupolas, was clothed, as with a 
thin garment, with the Greek columns and their entablatures. ‘To 
reach anything like a really consistent and harmonious style, the 
problem was to find some means by which the real Romati system of 
construction might be ed and made prominent, without 
casting aside a feature of such exquisite beauty as the Greek 
column, especially in the stately and sumptuous form into which 
it had grown in Roman hands. The problem was to bring the 
arch and the column into union—in other words, to teach the 
column to support the arch. It strikes us that in the palace at 
Spalato we may see a series of attempts at so doing, a series of 
strivings, of experiments, one of which is at last crowned with 
complete success. Of these experiments some would seem to have 
been already tried elsewhere ; of the success{ul one we know of no 
example earlier than Diocletian. Is it not possible that the 
columns supporting broken entablatures, an arrangement carried to 
its extreme point in the mausoleum, may have actually suggested 
the change? The columns had been brought to a state of ureless- 
ness so complete that it supplied a hint for making them useful. 
They stood out free from the wall; they did not serve their 
old Greek use of supporting a continuous entablature forming 
the real constructure of the building; they supported nothing, 
and served no real pu whatever. The columns were 
impostors standing boldly out in front; behind them lurked 
the real construction of the arch, half hiding itself, as if it were 
ashamed. The greater the incongruity between the constructive 
and the decorative system, the more easily would the thoucht suggest 
itself of bringing the two together. The columns were standing 
there doing nothing. Why should they not be set to work to 
— the arches? The arches, the real construction, were 
hiding themselves behind. Why should they not be brought 
forward and set upon the columns? It seems to us that in the 
cryptoporticus, in the Porta Awrea, in the portico of the atrium, we 
see a series of unsuccessful experiments. The arch was set over 
the column, bat it was made to spring from the continuous 
entablature or from the broken entablature, or, as in the 
case of the Venetian windows, the entablature itself was 
made to take the form of an arch. All these attempts were 
more or less awkward; the last was specially heavy ; the cornice 
running round in the arched form is certainly not satisiactory ; but 
in the peristyle the right thing was hit upon; the arch was made 
to spring bodily from the capital of the column, and was moulded, 
not with the full mouldings of the entablature, but with those of 
the atchitrave only. The entablatatre might run above as the 
finish of the whole building, but it has become a mere finish, a 
ter cornice. It is the finish of the wall, and nothing else. 
ke in the constructive and in the decorative arrangements, the 
columns support the arelies, the arches rest on the columns. There 
is no mask, no clothing ; ¢onstruction and decoration had evain 
beconite the same thing, as they had been in the old Grecian, as they 
were to be in the coming Ro ue and Gothic. The battle 
had been won. The germ of Pisa and Dutham and Westminster 
had been called into life. 

In saying this we do not mean to rule that the peristyle, because 
it attempts successfully what in other of the palace is 
‘attempted unsuccessfully, is therefore necessarily the latest part of 
the galaee. In a case of this kind, when an artist is striving after 


«which was consistent with the Roman principle of 


ee without exactly knowifig what he is-etriving after, while 
he has before his eyes a floating idea of something which has never 
yet appeared in stone or brick, it dees not at all follow that he 
will make all his experiments in @n ideal order, or that, when ‘he 
has hit upon the right thing, he will always knew ‘that he has-hit 
upon it. While feeling about in this way, he might preduce the 
perfect a ent of the peristyle’ alongside ef the imperfect 
arrangements of the other parts of the building, without knowing 
that the one was perfect and the other imperfeet. In all these 
matters luck has its share as well as art :— 

The architect of Spalato must have all the glory of the great in~ 
vention of the peristyle, even though he set ‘perfect forme 
alongside of it at the same time, or even afterwards. 

The change which was now made is one which we de fot 
hesitate to call the greatest improvement that ever was made at.a 
single stroke in the whole hi of architectare. The two 
principles which had been contending in the earlier 
architecture were reconciled; a use was found for the column 


eonstruction. 
Still there were further improvements to be made. It had been 
shown that the column could be used as the support of the azeh ; 
but it became a question whether the slender Corinthian colamn, 
with its delicate capital, was the form of column best suitedforthe — 
urpose. Were the propertions which were suited for a eolamiu 
ring the entablature the best suited for a column bearing the 
arch? Looking on the arch as a curved entablature, or at-least-as 
a curved architrave, it might seem not unreasonable that 
thing should be taken out of the height of the ccluma to balante 
the greater height thus given to the intercolumniation. A sherter 
column than the Corinthian would thus seem to be better suited 
to an arcade, and again there is something crushing in the arch 
coming directly down upon the slender Corinthian abacus. Both 
these difficulties might be avoided by the use of columns of 
another order, and in truth there are no nobler basilican 
arcades than those which rest on Doric columns in the church of 
St. Peter in Vinculis. And it was clearly from the Dorie ore 
that we got our massive Norman columns with cushioned capitals. 
But, as a rule, the Roman builders clave to their favourite 
Corithian forms, and out of the supposed necessity for imter- 
posing something between the capital and the arch came sueh 
shifts as the stilts at Ravenna and Parenzo, and the double 
capitals of the Byzantine style. At last, at Pisa and Lwueca, this - 
question was settled by the use of a heavy square abacus, 
which, while it is still part of the capital, gives enough of pro- 
tection to the foliage. On the other hand, as the Romaneeqne 
style advanced, more massive forms of columns, clustered colannts, 
colunms attached to square piers, all came in. As long as the 
slender Corinthian column was used, the building could not 
be vaulted, and to this cause we owe the rarity of vaulted buildimgs. 
for several centuries. The step taken at Spalato was therefore 
only a first step, which had to be followed by others. Stilt it was 
the first step, and nothing could have been done without it. Ail) 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture was, like another Athéné, in 
embryo in the brain of Jovius or his architect. 

It is wonderful how little this remarkable change bas been 
noticed, even by ial writers on the subject or om the 
place. In the old view in Wheler the eolamns which support 
the arches are shown supporting an entablature. Adam descrites 
and draws them without comment. Even Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson merely speaks of “arches which have the peculiarity 
of springing immediately from the capitals, and are, I believe, 
the first instances of this style which was imitated by the 
Saracens and by the architects of the lower ages.” This is trac 
enough, but it is an odd way of putting it. It is hardly an adequate 
way of describing so great an artistic step. That it was the first 
instance there can be little doubt; that is to say, we have tittle 
doubt that the practice was introduced under Diocletian ; ‘bat 
whether for the first time at Spalato or in some of his other beild- 
ings, we have no means of judging. The drawings of the great 
hall of his baths at Rome, before its disfigurement in the sixteenth 
century, show the same arrangement. And what Jovius did at 
Rome and at Spalato Hereulius dutifally did at Milan. Any ofe 
who studies the columns of St. Lorenzo will see that the present 
rough completion of the design nits their real form. The 
colonnade with its entablature was interrupted by a wider arched 
space, exactly as in the eryptoporticus and in the portico at the oad. 
of the peristyle. 

There can then be little doubt that this great step in the history 
of art makes its first appearance in the buildings 6f Diocletian ; 
whether the thought was due to his own genius or to that of 
some nameless slave or freedmah we can never tell. Dioclétian 
may himself have been an artist, like Hadrian, or he may not. In 
any case he must have his share in the honour. The beginni of 
consistent arched architecture are to be seen in buildings which 
arose at his bidding, the designs of which he must have approve. 
We take a leap of more than a thousand years, and the spelt 6f 
the same genius is upon us still. In Dioclétian’s day, palace and 
temple and mausoleum were there; the bell-tower was not, for the 
bell-tower was needed only for the service of the creed whith 
Diocletian laboured to destroy. But, when the bell-tower arose at 
the end of the fourteenth century, it arose in a style essentially 
the same as that of the palace at the beginning of the fourth. 
upon stage it rises, in the form of the round-arched 
using up again in its lower part columns of Diocletian's age, which. 
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seem thoroughly at home in the place to which they were re- 
moved after so many ages. Our parallels indeed may leap over 
ages yet more remote; the hard, stern, but bold and effective, 
carving of the lion in the lowest stage of the bell-tower seems in 
thorough harmony with the sphinx which Diocletian brought from 
the most southern province of his empire to form an ornament of 
his Dalmatian home. The heathen peristyle, the Christian bell- 
tower, so far apart in date, are in thorough artistic harmony. 
Those who reared the later building must have had a thorough 
feeling and admiration for the earlier. The bell-tower, built in 
the narrow space between the peristyle and the mausoleum—now 
become the » vantng of which the bell-tower was an adjunct—in- 
volved the destruction of of the surrounding portico of what 
was now the duomo of Spalato; but the peristyle itself is un- 
touched. The portico, with its columns and entablatures, relics 
of a system which had passed away, might be broken through, but 
the builder of the bell-tower laid no destroying hands on the 
arcades which were in truth his own model. The two stand side by 
side, arch within arch, the perspective of the two supplying a series 
of varied groupings such as Diocletian never dreamed of. The 
gm of the three buildings, peristyle, on mausoleum, is 
crowning glory of the whole spot. e t persecutor in 
truth laboured for Not on 
buildings put to Christian uses, but the style that came to 
tion at hie hands supplied the model for a Christian building on 
which Constantine would have looked with as much wonder as 
himself. Between the work of the fourth century and that of the 
fourteenth there is no lack of harmony. Where we do see an incon- 
gruous element creeping in is where the great arch of the portico, 
shown open in Adam's engraving, is blocked to receive a tablet in 
honour of one who, after having been the last man to wear the 
crown of Jovius, had sunk to be described as “ Franciscus Primus, 
Austrize Imperator et Dalmatie Rex.” 


SPELLING. 


f§ 141i amusement called a “Spelling Bee” has the advantage of 

being cheap and easily got up, and it may be useful in helping 
to shake off the common aversion of Englishmen to opening their 
mouths in public. Almost the only objection is that, unless 
tolerably big words are used among fairly educated people as tests, 
there cannot be much risk of failure, and people who find that they 
oan spell big words correctly may be too apt to make familiar use of 
them. The notion, however, that correct spelling is to be expected 
from those who have had ordinary opportunities of education is 
modern, and it would be easy to attach too much importance 
to the want of it. The Duke of Marlborough’s Letters are always 
quoted as an example of the deficiency of a remarkably able man 
in knowledge which is now required in every schoolboy. But it 


are used chiefly in conversation it is difficult to say precisely what 
is right and wrong. There are indeed, and for a long time past 
have been, certain books of which one would be ashamed to con- 
fess ignorance, and which could not be read attentively without 
ing to spell as many words as would serve the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. As an indication of want of knowledge of or interest 
about such books incorrect spelling might reasonably be thought 
disgraceful. But if the failure only occurred in polysyllabic words, 
we should be disposed to view leniently an indication of imperfect 
study of certain newspapers. We have before us a provincial 
journal which, in describing a spelling bee, states that “it was 
discovered that an individual had escaped an interrogatory by 
ing his seat.” It would have been difficult for the writer, 
who probably been at the trial himself, to consent to say that 
“it was found that a person had escaped a question.” Long 
words are like fine clothes. If we have them, why should we not 
make use of them? We do not know the precise meaning of 
“bee,” but if we conjecture rightly, we shall expect soon to hear 
that an “orthographical conglomeration” has been held in some 
provincial town. It is wonderful, if we come to think of it, how 
much force and charm of language may be gained without ever 
troubling the long words at all. The beautiful lines beginning, 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” have been often quoted to 
show this. Another instance is the speech of Hamlet “To be or not 
to be.” Or take that text of Jeremiah which denounces one of the 
kings of Judah, “Oh! earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord,” &c. Or the words of the Burial Service, “ Man that is 
born of a woman,” &e. Or Pope’s “ Universal Prayer.” Or 
several stanzas of Gray’s Elegy. Or the lines in which Scott 
describes his countrymen’s stubborn fight at Flodden. All these 
and many more of the best remembered passages in English 
literature might be searched in vain for words hard enough to 
set at a spelling bee. cat 
In some remarks on spelling which were written about forty 
years ago we find the sensible rule laid down that the contem- 
usage of persons of cultivation is the authority to which 
each person who aspires to write correctly must defer. The writer 
gives some examples in which variety of usage existed at that 
time, and if he be accepted as sufficient authority, it follows that 
at the time he wrote “complete” and “compleat” were equally 
right, or at least neither was wrong. [Dut we fear that, if the latter 
.form were produced at a “ spelling bee,” shouts of laughter would 
proclaim that the respondent's chance of the prize was gone. In 


Ainsworth’s Dictionary of 1751 both “ complete” and “ compleat” 
are given in the English-Latin part, although it would appear 
that the latter is preferred; and in the Latin-English part 
“completus” is rendered “compleat.” In the middle of the 
last century “expence” was usual, and we could not now say 
that it is exactly wrong, although we should certainly write 
“ expense.” The writer of forty years ago gives us another example, 
“allege” and “alledge,” but usage has now determined against 
the latter form. The dispute between “inquire” and “ enquire” 
is not yet settled, nor could we say that “connection ” is wrong, 
although we should write “connexion.” It appears that at the 
“spelling bee” the word ecstatic was deemed to be wrongly 
spelt with “x,” but this was usual in the last century. If the 
competitors were taken from the working class, we should not be 
surprised at the form “steddy” being produced. In the middle 
and upper class this would not be likely, yet we find this form, 
and not “ steady,” in Pope's Works, printed in 1766. The same book 
shows that “ sallad” was then usual, and “ smoakless.” We find 
also “oeconomy,” from which, since it became political, a letter 


for those whom he most hated. Not only were his _ 
perfec- | 


has been retrenched. We also find “chearful” and “ devellop.” 
_ But it is surprising to turn over many pages of this edition of 
| Pope without finding more than very minute differences from the 
of the present day. 

A knowledge of Greek and Latin must save competitors in 
spelling from many pitfalls. If the ladies who gained distinction 
were ignorant of these languages, they must have been gifted with 
retentive memories. Take, for example, such a word as “ sympa- 
thetic,” and it would seem quite possible for a person who knows 
no Greek to put “i” for “y.” And in “ a ” there 
would be an opening for “f.” A mistake would be easy in 
“internecine” or “parallelogram.” It — perhaps be 
said that it would take longer to learn Greek and Latin 
than to learn spelling as a mere collection of instances 
without principles, but the latter would be very hard work. 
It is difficult enough for anybody to learn English spelling, 
because of its irregularity. The rule which compels us 
to write “ succeed” and “ precede” is merely arbitrary, and even 
' some educated people have to think twice before putting on paper 
“ believe” and “ receive.” We have now settled to write 
“ surprise,” but in the last century this and other compounds of 
the French “ prendre” were written with “z.” A place in a spelling 
class ought not, we think, to be lost by using “z” in any of these 
words. Buta person who knows French would prefer to write these 
words with ‘“s,” just as a person who knows Greek would 
write “ analyse,” although we find this word spelt with “ z” in the 
edition of Pope before referred to. The word “ schedule,” which 
was lately set, is a —_ at least if it be pronounced, as some 
people pronounce it, softly. It is usual in correspondence to speak 
of an “ inclosed” letter, but Parliament still passes “ Enclosure 
Acts.” Such words as abridgment and irreconcilable are thought 


3 | by many people to want another “ e,” and, whatever be the correct 
must be remembered that even in the polite age of Queen Anne | 
people wrote far less than they do now, and as long as words | 


rule, it is certainly convenient to drop an unnecessary letter. 
The old-fashioned pronunciation of “ obliged ” —_ have led many 
into what can y be called an error. As for “ honourable,” and 
other words of the same class, there will perhaps never be, and 
there certainly is not, agreement. We should write of the 
“license” of the press, but Acts of Parliament require publicans 
to take out “licences.” It is perhaps desirable to be strict in spell- 
ing, because pronunciation varies, and if spelling followed it there 
would soon be no standard of correctness in speech. But it is pos- 
sible to carry accuracy to an extreme. There is a wide differ- 
ence between spelling “supernumerary” without its penultimate 
syllable, and spelling postillion with one “1.” The former, if 
not carelessness, must be gross ignorance, like that shown in 
spelling “quadrilateral” with an “o” in the last syllable, or 
“commensurate” with ‘o,” instead of “u.” Here, again, a 
small knowledge of Latin would have prevented mistakes which 
seem to have arisen from an untutored ear listening to a vulgar 


tongue. A person who said “quadrilatoral” or ‘‘commenso- 
rate” must have escaped the influence both of school and 
society. We saw lately a lady’s letter, in which “areas” was 


written for “arrears,” and it might be charitably thought that 
ignorance of the thing made her unfamiliar with its name. In the 
strictest age of pleading and practice at common law, the principle 
of tdem sonans was applied, and we think the same principle 
ought to prevail to some extent in a “spelling bee,” but it is 
difficult to say how far. If this amusement becomes fashionable, 
there will no doubt be dictionaries expressly printed for it, with 
a set of rules, and it certainly would promote more accurate 
knowledge of our language. When an assembly receives the 
spelling of “ecstatic” with an “x” with shouts of derisive 
laughter, it is evident that many people have a good deal to learn. 
But the spelling of “cynical” with “le” at the end, instead of 
“al,” shows ignorance of the meaning and origin of the word, and 
that sort of ignorance may fitly excite derision. The lady who 
| had to spell “aurora borealis” could scarcely go wrong, unless 
| she was very ignorant or very careless. When we have once 
_ heard and understood this word, it would be difficult to misspell it. 
The popularity of these competitions in the United States is 

, one of the many fortunate circumstances of that country. It 
cannot be too often impressed on American speakers that when 
they come to write they must add a “ @” to the word which they 

| call “ fixins,” and that they must not spell caleulate with an “i. 
| It might be awkward if the manager of a “spelling bee,” either 
in America or here, pronounced words as he hears his friends and 


, heighbours speak, and then applied the standard of some dictionary 
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to the spelling of them. It appears thata “ spelling bee ” has lately 
been “inaugurated” at Gloucester, and it is proper that a 
big word should be made to do duty on this occasion. This 
competition was finally decided on the word “ Ecclesiastes,” and it 
pm inferred that the por who failed to spell it correctly had 
never heard it before, and did not know whence it came, or what 
it meant. Spelling such words as this is a test, not so much of 
lling, as of the Y ory ay education and associations of the com- 
petitor—not that that is an objection to them. The same remark 
might be made on “ millennium,” with the addition that failure in 
this word would imply ignorance of Latin, which it is hardly 
expected that a commercial clerk should know. Some years 
a bet upon the word “reindeer” caused great excitement 
in the sporting world. It was alleged that the gentleman 
who induced a friend to bet on the spelling of this word 
had looked beforehand at a dictionary. But, on reference to 
several dictionaries, it appeared that both “ reindeer” and “ rain- 
deer” were recognized. It is stated that at Gloucester failure 
occurred at such words as, among others, “ broccoli.” Now, on re- 
ferring to the first dictionary we have at hand (an English-Latin 
one of 1845) we find “ brocoli.” Yet it would appear that a com- 
petitor was disqualified for adopting this form. People of rather 
wider views as to language should, if possible, take the direction of 
these competitions, 


THE BURNING.OF THE WARSPITE. 


T a meeting on Tuesday the Committee ot the Marine Society, 
after hearing several witnesses with regard to the burning 

of the Warspite training-ship, came to the apparently somewhat 
hasty conclusion that it was the work of an incendiary, and re- 
solved to offer a reward of 5o/. for the detection of the criminal 
or criminals, It may no doubt be worth while to offer a reward 
for any information which will explain the origin of the disaster, 
but at the present moment there does not appear to be suflicient 
evidence to justify the very positive and unqualified opinion which 
the Committee has expressed in opposition to the views of 
the Captain and several of the officers of the ship. It 
has indeed been alleged that two of the ships boys were 
seen coming from the cockpit at the moment when the fire was 
discovered ; but even if this be true—and it rests on very doubtful 
testimony—there is nothing to show that either intentionally or 
accidentally these boys set fire to the vessel. The chief witness 
on this point, Cotton, is said not to beara very good character, and 
he has stated that he saw the boys in question come through a small 
hole in the grating of the hatchway, which some of the officers of 
the py hype to be physically impossible. It seems, however, 
that a boy might raise the grating from below. There can be no 
doubt of course that, if there were two boys in the cockpit at such 
a time, they had no business there, and must have been up to some 
mischief or other ;‘but what that was there is nothing to prove. 
Cotton says he did not know the boys he saw, and could not catch 
them on account of the smoke, and another sentry gives similar 
evidence. But it is obviously strange that two boys in succession 
should be able to get out of the cockpit, without being caught or 
even identified by one or other of the sentries ; and there is also a 
difficulty in explaining how the grating was put back again. It 
has been suggested that the boys in this ship were rather of a bad 
class ; ut this does not ap to be quite correct. The boys who 
are received in this institution may, as we gather from the rules, 
be either destitute boys without friends or support ; apprentices of 
honest disposition, but with an unconquerable aversion or total 
inability to follow any regular trade; boys of a hardy, daring dis- 
sition, being sons of poor widows or worthy labouring persons in 
istress; or boys who are recommended on the ground that they 
are “in the path of ry = to civil society.” There are 
here all sorts of boys, and though it can hardly be doubted that 
in such a company there would be at least some leaven of 
turbulence, the reports of the ship show that the inmates were 
tolerably well sate Captain Wilson, Inspector of Naval 
Training-ships, lately reported that the JW«arspite’s boys always 
took Daeg —4 in the Naval Training Service, being so well 
grounded. It is quite possible that in such a body there may 
have been a young desperado or two capable of conceiving and 
executing the atrocious crime suspected by the Committee ; but it 
would have been well if the managers had paused a little before 
committing themselves to a positive opinion. As it is, there may 
be some danger that the offer of a reward may bring a further 
crop of doubtful stories, in order to support a foregone conclusion, 
Another danger in adopting this theory so decisively at the outset, 
before the inquiry has been carried beyond its initial steps, is that 
it may lead to the neglect of possible exvlanations in other direc- 
tions. It istrue that smoke was first seen coming from the cock- 
pit, but this only shows that there was smoke in the cockpit, and 
does not prove that the fire originated there. Webber, the oflicer of 


the watch, says that when he heard the alarm given he looked about _ 


and saw smoke issuing in considerable volumes from the ventilator 
over the carpenter’s shop; and it is quite possible that the fire 
may have begun in this part of the vessel. At least, it is well known 
that on land carpenters’ shops are the source of much mischief in 
that way. The fact is that atthe present moment the cause of the 
fire is not known, and we must wait for further and more searching 
inquiries to clear up the mystery. 

he lessons in the management of ships which we are gradually 


is to be hoped at least that such warnings will command attention, 
and lead to some improvements. In the case of the Goliath it is 
ectly clear how the accident happened. It was the cay of the 
yy Loeber to take down certain lamps used for lighting the ship, 
and carry them tothe lamp-room for trimming. He had only been 
a few days at this work, and apparently did not understand the 
importance of quite putting out the light before taking the lamp 
into the lamp-room. The metal of one of the lamps was very 
hot, and as it burned his fingers he naturally dropped it on the 
floor, as anybody else would probably have done. e floor of the 
lamp-room was, the boy said, “all over oil.” Norris, the seaman- 
instructor, also admitted that the floor, from the constant droppings, 
was oily ; “not wet with oil, but the oil had soaked into the wood 
beyond the power of scrubbing it out.” The lighted wick, with the 
oil from the lamp, fell upon this oily floor, and a blaze was the 
immediate consequence. It also appeared from the evidence at 
the inquest that the reason why the lamp was so hot was that 
the petroleum was not of good quality, and that it had been com- 
plained of. Mr. Redwood, a chemist, stated that the flashing 
point was 144 degrees,and declared that he did not think it 
would explode under any circumstances. Oils of this in«*"t 
kind do not flow readily up the wick; the wick gets clogz . 
the metal-holder unduly heated. There was only a comparatively 
small stock of this oil for use in the lamp-room; but there was a 
tank of petroleum on the upper deck, and nobody knows what in the 
course of the fire became of it. It may be concluded that the fire 
in the Goliath was caused by an accident due to a boy’s careless- 
ness, the bad oil, and the highly inflammable condition of the 
floor. As soon as the lamp-room caught, the ship seems to have 
been doomed, and all the elements of an accident were brought 
together in that room. The seaman-instructor said, in self-detence, 
that he could not follow the boy about everywhere; but it is 
obvious that an ignorant and inexperienced lad, who had only had a 
few days’ practice, ought not to have been left in the lamp-room all 
by himself. That is a post for some grown-up person, who knows 
what he is about. Again, it is equally clear that oil which unduly 
heats a lamp so as to burn a boy’s fingers ought not to be used ; 
and also that a wooden floor soaked with petroleum is full of 
danger ina lamp-room. The remedy in the last case is to have the 
lamp-room floored with sheet-iron or tiles, which should also extend 
partly up the walls; and this, we are glad to hear, is already done 
in some of the other training-ships, but the rule should be made 
absolute. On board the Warspite there was no petroleum, parailin, 
or other kind of explosive oil, but only a small store of colza oil for 
the lamps, about twenty or thirty tons of coal in the bunker, 
and some spare hammocks, blankets, tarred ropes, and three or 
four pounds of tallow in the adjoining cockpit. As to the sug- 
gestion of spontaneous combustion among the coals, it is difii- 
cult to see where the heat would come from to ignite the coals in a 
ship without furnaces; but no doubt the various odds and ends 
in the rity, would make a good blaze if once set alight. On 
this point, however, we are still at a loss for information. 

The next question which is raised by the burning of these two 
ships is how it was that all efforts to stay the flames were, 
almost from the beginning, perfectly hopeless. The first thing 
that strikes one is that they were both dry, old, wooden vessels, 
probably well pitched, and therefore an easy prey to. the fire 
when once it got hold of the timbers. In the case of the 
Goliath the flames were fanned by the wind. In the case of the 
Warspite, when the hatches were down, the firemen from the 
floating engine could not move about on board on account of the 
atmosphere, and when some of the hatches were opened, the draft 
hel si the fire. It is conceivable that the ventilating passages 
and openings which may be desirable for the health of the inmates 
in these ships add to the difficulties of contending with fire; and that 
it will be found necessary to consider the two things together. It 
is evident, however, that in all cases of a ship on fire the chief difli- 
culty is to find standing-ground from which to play on the flames. 
In the ship herself the men are rapidly driven trom one point to 
another. On the Goliath the pumping had almost at once to be 
given up; on the Warspite the lower deck had to be evacuated 
in less than half an hour, end the main deck, and even the upper 
deck, immediately afterwards. In short, it is clear that, when a 
ship is burning, it must be dealt with, not from the inside, but 
from the outside; and Mr. Coleman, an American civil engineer, 
has written a letter making some good suggestions on the-subject. 
He proposes that the main pipes should extend longitudinally 
along the sides of the vessel in each hold, with branch pipes per- 
forated with small holes, extending across the ship upon the ceiling 
between the beams. The main pipes would start from the pumps 
in the engine-room, which woud be worked by the engineer. This 
“ sprinkling system,” as Mr. Coleman calls it—a wide-spread shower 
of close small rain falling on all sides of the vessel—has, it seems, 
proved very effectual in warehouses, and there seems to be no 
difficulty in adapting it toa ship. Another important protection 
would be an arrangement of electric bells which at a certain degree 
of heat would not only sound an alarm, but indicate the precise 
point of danger with a certainty which could not otherwise be 
attained. 

It is highly satisfactory to observe that on board both of the 
Warspite and the Goliath the discipline of the boys when called 
upon to go to the pumps, and finally to quit the ship, was perfect. 
Everything was dove promptly, quietly, steadily, and without 


| noise or excitement—just, in fact, as if on parade. Considering 


z | the composition of the crews, and the average age of the boys, this 
being taught by a series of disasters are terribly expensive, but it , 


is most encouraging testimony to the quality of the materials which 


| 
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are at our disposal for manning the navy. As the Government 
has promised another ship in place of the Goliath, it can hardly be 
doubted that one will also be found to replace the Warsptte. But 
the whole subject is one which deserves serious consideration, and 
it may be hoped that training-ships will henceforth be placed on 
a more liberal and systematic hooting, as well as increased in 
number, for they are rather too overcrowded at present. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine any way in which public money could 
be more usefully spent, or more to the satisfaction of the public. 
Such an institution serves a double purpose; for while, on the 
one hand, it offers a safety-valve for a miserable and dangerous 
class of the population, on the other hand it provides both for 
the commerce and security of the country, by opening up an active 
maritime career to those best fitted for it, and who otherwise 
would be apt to run to waste or mischief. 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


hg dishonest idleness of the ordinary workman who is paid 
by the day becomes increasingly a matter of complaint. An 
architectural contemporary has lately opened its columns to a corre- 
spondence on the subject, in which both sides of the question are 
discussed. We have all suffered more or Jess at some time or 
other from the dilatoriness of the people who undertake to do 
“jobs.” The London householder quails at the idea of a gasfitter 
or plumber entering his house almost as much as he would at the 
idea of going to bed and leaving his hall door open. The work- 
man is not a burglar by profession, and may not carry anything out 
of the house but his tools and the housemaid’s affections, yet he 
probably manages to rob his employer as effectually as if he had 
stolen a purse off the study table. He does not do his own work 
so that it will last, and he makes needless work for others like 
himself. Working-men will no doubt be indignant at any one 
who accuses them of being thieves and robbers; nevertheless—if 
we may assume that their proceedings are correctly described by 
various correspondents of the Burlding News—they, by their 
systematic determination to do as little work as possible, take 
money out of the pockets of their employers very wuch as the pick- 
ckets do. Most people who live in a large town can scarcely {ail to 
eve witnessed scenes similar to that described by Mr. Martin in 
the Building News of December 10, 1875, as daily visible from a 
window in Mr. Seddon’s “observatory” at Queen Anne’s Gate, 
which overlooks the tops ofa great many houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Martin has, it seems, amused himself with watching 
the workmen, who, though ostensibly engaged in repairing the 
roofs and the chimneys, sit calmly conversing together or stretched 
at full length for greater ease in the leaden gutters smoking a pipe. 
They apparently take no interest in anything beyond the movements 
of the labourer who combines “ outpost duty ” with that of “ com- 
missariat,” and brings them the two ever-needful B's, bacca and 
beer, especially necessary to their complete enjoyment of the tine 
view before them. In one of his observations Mr. Martin saw a 
man asleep, ‘dreaming the happy hours away” on a narrow 
scaffolding thirty feet from the ground. Forgetting the habits of 
the race, he rushed in his simplicity to rescue the man from this 
dangerous position. At the bottom of the scaffolding was the 
bricklayer’s mate, who calmed his anxiety at once by coolly in- 
forming him, “ Lor’ bless you, he’s safe enough ; he’s accustomed 
to it.” To this anecdote Mr. Martin adds an amusing account of 
the way things go on in country parts, where the foreman can 
always find some excuse for an excursion to the railway station 
to inquire for something wanting only in his imagination. He 
does not leave without having tested the quality of the refresh- 
ment-room tap in no imaginary manner. A foreman naturally 
always requires a labourer with him, even to make inquiries. 
When to this constant wilful waste of time we add the fact thata 
bricklayer can, by working with only one hand (no uncommon prac- 
tice), make a yard-cube of brickwork cost thirty-two shillings, it 
will not seem so surprising that those who build houses can seldom 
afford to live in them. A friend of Mr. Martin’s one day durin 
working hours found all the men, whom he supposed to be hard 
at work with hammer and trowel, exerting themselves with much 
more than their usual energy in the capacity of negro melodists. 
The unsophisticated country folk looked on, delighted with the 
blackened faces, the mad capers, and shouts of their cockney cousins. 
The men had quite forgotten the very unimportant fact that they 
were paid by the hour to build a house, not to improvise an enter- 
tainment for their employer’s tenants on the vi green. Mr. 
Martin’s experience leads him to affirm that “the working-man 
at day-work is a deliberate idler when he has the chance,” and 
that the percentage of men anxious to give a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s wages is so small as to be hardly worth taking into ac- 
count, except to acknowledge the few instances as those exceptions 
which prove a rule. Mr. Seddon complains that he cannot now, 
except at an enormous increase in cost, have the designs executed 
which he made use of some years ago. Contractors tell him that 
they have now to leave so large a margin to provide for the dis- 
honesty of their workmen that they are obliged to give apparently 
extravagant estimates. They are forced to pay higher wages, and 
also to accept much less work in return. It is the public who 
suffer in the long run. At Sheffield the other day two bricklayers, 
assisted by two labourers, were timed when at work, and in twenty 
minutes the four men succeeded in accomplishing the wonderful 
feat of laying just five bricks. These, of course, were Union men. 


On the other hand, on a railway work in Wales, whete the men 

were out of sight of Union officials, a gang of bricklayers 

to do as much as they could, and to discard the rule of never 
allowing the trowel to leave the right hand. Two men 

pes the bricks with both hands, and the third used the trowel, 
n this way they earned 12s. 6d. a day each, and sometimes 159, 

The controversy at present raging on the subject of piece-work 
is one, no doubt, which has important issues at stake. If the 
masters gain their point, much may be done towards rectifying the 
injustice of not allowing an expert workman to profit by his 
superior abilities or exceptional industry. But although co-opera- 
tion, piece-work, Trade-Unions, and the relations which labour 
ought to bear to capital, are vital questions, not one of them will 
solve the difficulties from which we now suffer, whether it be in 
the colliery, the kitchen, or the Stock Exchange. To take a familiar 
example; a lady may say that she thinks the solution to her do- 
mestic troubles will be found in piece-work, and that she will e 
her housemaid according to the number of beds required, and her 
cook with regard to the number of courses she wished for dinner, 
The footman might be paid partly in consideration of the number 
of times in the day he had to open the doors, and the kitchen- 
maid in accordance with the quantity of plates and saucepans she 
had to wash. But this will in nowise insure that the housemaid 
shall turn the mattresses and tuck the bed-clothes at the foot, 
or that the cook’s omelettes shall not be overdone and her 
soutfiés heavy. The footman might oblige a most particular visitor 
to ring three times, and the kitchenmaid might send the plates to 
table with grimy finzer-marks. The sewing of gloves is paid at so 
much the dozen pairs, and the consequence is that they rip long 
before they are worn out. boots that are made on a similar prin- 
ciple are not celebrated for their endurance. Ladies have for a 
long time paid for dressmaking by the piece, but they still com- 
plain of dishonesty. Many of them assert that milliners charge for 
more material than they use, and for “ trimmings” at a rate which 
implies simple robbery. After all, it would seem that, in cases 
like theirs and others, the question to be faced is how they 
may best select among various inevitable methods of being 
plundered. 

To the accusations against the British workman a “ Manager” 
retorts by insinuating that people who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, and that day labourers are not the only people 
who cheat their employers or ask for more money than their work 
is worth. The architect is perhaps open to a retort; 
but the whole subject seems realy to narrow itself to this 
one point. It is integrity we want, whether in master or servant, 
and neither the aboiition of Trade-Unions, the growth of co- 
operation, nor the estab‘ishment of the rule of piece-work, would 
supply that without which all contracts, whether by the day or by 
the dozen, must be unsatisfactory. A spirit of antagonism has 
arisen between the emp.oyer aud the employed, and no special 
arrangements with regard to how the work is to be done, no leyisla- 
tion as to the number of hours of which a working day is to consist, 
will ever solve our present difficulties. Both parties endeavour to 
protect themselves from imposition, and in so doing often try to 
meet fraud with deceit. There is a lust for money on both sides, 
which neither party seems to know how to spend for his good 
when he has got it. A carpenter was heard complaining to one 
of his mates of how the day before, after dinner-time, the master 
had come into the shop and told the men that the order in hand 
must be finished at once to be ready to go by a certain train, as his 
customer could not wait any longer. The men set to with a will, 
worked very hard to tinish the job, but found afterwards that it 
was merely a ruse to discover how much they could do in a given 
number of hours. It is unnecessary to’say that the next time the 
master made a similar statement it was received with the same 
incredulity as the story of the little boy who called “ Wolf, wolf” 
for his own amusement. On the other hand, the spirit of the 
working-men does not seem to have improved since the recent con- 
ciliatory legislation. ‘There have lately been several bad cases of 
rattening at Sheflield; anda few days ago an outrage, which is 
suspected: to be due to trade jealousy, occurred at Salford. A 
barrel containing gunpowder was exploded in one of a row of new 
houses, and did considerable damage. A second barrel of gun- 
powder was afterwards found which had not gone off in conse- 
quence of the fuilure of the fuse. Machine-made bricks were used 
in building the house; and this is supposed to have excited the 
wrath of the brickmakers. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
\ E have no clue beyond what is supplied by internal evidence 

to the authorship of a pamphlet published by Messrs. 
Rivington on the Keasuns why a Roman Catholic cannot accept the 
Doctrine of Papal Infullibitity. The writer tells us that he is a 
layman, and ‘a convert to the Catholic Church of more than 
twenty years’ standing, ’ and we gather from a note stating that he 
has frequently been obliged to use American reprints, from not 
having access to the oriyinals, that he is probably a citizen of the 
United States or of Canada. As to his grounds for delivering his 
soul on the Vatican Council, he says that he finds it impossible, as 
a Catholic, to accept the new doctrines it has propounded ; and as 
he has failed to obtain anything but evasions or refusals to discuss 
the matter from those whom he has consulted about his difficulties, 
he feels bound to state publicly his reasons for rejecting it; the 
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more so, as the very motives which originally induced him to 
join the Roman Catholic Church prevent his accepting her 
new doctrine. As he expresses it, “My feeling is that of 
utter dismay at finding what I have sup for so many 

to be solid rock melting away un my feet, like 
jee ex to the burning rays of a July sun.” He adds, 
what indeed has long been notorious, citing the words of “ an 
eminent priest” whom he had consulted, and whom our readers 
will not have mueh difficulty in identifying, that “‘ many, many 
Catholics are under a special trial at this time,” and that those who 
urged on the infallibilist definition have incurred the heavy respon- 
sibility of causing those to doubt who never doubted before, and 
in fact of shaking the very foundations of their faith. But the 
writer's point of view will perhaps be best understood from the fol- 
lowing clear and incisive passage, which is also a fair specimen of 
his vigorous style :— 

Nor can I be accused of exaggeration in thus describing my position. If 
I have been deceived all these years on the doctrine of the [nfallibility of 
the Church, what other doctrine of Christianity can I feel sure about? I 
have received them all onthesame authority ; [ have derived them all from 
the same sources. If, then, I havebeenall the time wrong on one point, why 
not on others also? I have hitherto believed in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Suppose a future pope or council were to declare that the true doctrine of 
the Godhead was that of the Arian. I venture to affirm that there is not 
one argument, grounded on the Catholic rule of faith, that could be brought 
against such a decision that cannot be brought against the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility. And, since the latter has been defined, I have no security 
that the former will not be also; and the same with every other doctrine 
of Christianity. 

It will be said that it would be impossible, in the face of the creeds, cate- 
chisms, and history of the Church, to define Unitarianism. I was told pre- 
cisely the same concerning Papal Infallibility, and yet it has been done. 
I maintain that Arianism is as well founded in Scripture, in tradition, and, 
at one time, in wide acceptance in the Church as ever was Papal Infalli- 
bility ; that it has far more authority in antiquity than the latter, and not 
nearly so much positive evidence against it. If it be urged that to aflirm 
that there is only one person in God would be a manifest contradiction to the 
known teaching of the Church that there are three divine pers ns, is it not 
an equal contradiction to affirm that the infallibility of the Church resides 
in one person only, when the Church has distinctly taught that it resides 
in the body of the pastors? Why should not three persons be declared to 
mean only one person, if the bedy of the pastors can be declared to mean 
only one pastor ? 

In a word, I feel no certainty that any or every doctrine of the Church 
may not be radically changed by future definitions, and I therefore feel 
justified in declaring that the effect of the Vatican deerees on Papal Infalli- 

ility is to raise a doubt as to whether there is any infallible authority in 
this world, except the word of God. 

I had imagined, that in submitting to the Catholic Church, I had ex- 
changed the uncertainty of private opinion for the certainty of a faith 
complete and unchangeable; and now I am compelled to choose again 
whether I will accept the new doctrine proposed, or adhere to the old faith 
which I received in all sincerity years ago; and that not on one point only, 
but on several of fundamental importance. 


This is, of course, precisely the sort of objection which has been 
urged ab extra from all quarters against the Vatican decrees; the 
remarkable point is—and it is mainly on that account that we have 
noticed the pamphlet here—that what has been poohpoohed by 
Ultramontane prelates and journalists as a mere ebullition of Pro- 
testant ignorance and malice is now emphatically repeated by a 
convert of many years’ standisg to the Church of Rome, who 
is very evidently not an ignoramus, and as evidently has 
little sympathy with Protestantism. He is well aware of the 
contemptuous rejoinder made to such criticism as his—that there 
has been no change at all, and that the infullibilist doctrine 
is as old as Christianity. He therefore sets himself to prove that, 
on the contrary, it contradicts the former teaching of the Church, 
changes the basis of faith, “and is consequently, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a new doctrine.” It is, he observes, the first funda- 
mental error of Ultramontanism to confound the Church and the 
Pope, and he cites a very apposite illustration of this from the leading 
Ultramontanist organ in America. A writer in Brownson’s Review 
(the Transatlantic Dublin) says :—‘ She (the Church) only opposes 
to them the old truth of which she (that is, the Pope) is the divinely 
appointed guardian.” On the other hand the author undertakes to 

ow that he had always, ‘“‘as a Catholic,” been taught to believe 
that he was bound to receive on pain of damnation what the 

tors of the Church teach; and that they have taught him, 
tnter alia, the four following propositions, which are severally 
inconsistent with infallibilism—namely, that the Pope is not in- 
fallible apart from the Church ; that Catholic doctrine is that only 
which has been believed always, everywhere, and by all; that an 
opinion tolerated in the Church cannot be turned into a doctrine, 
and that Papal infallibility is such an opinion; lastly, that 
the Pope’s authority is limited to the executive only, whereas 
the Vatican decrees invest him with legislative supremacy, 
and thus convert a constitutional monarchy into a pure 
despotism. The pamphlet is occupied with detailed evidence 
on these four points, and although we must confine ourselves here 
to giving a few illustrations of the elaborate and crushing indict- 
ment framed by the author against the compilers of the Vatican 
decrees, we may observe that all who are interested in the ques- 
tion will find it well worth perusing at length. There is no 
declamation or superfluous verbiage, no attempt at sensational 
writing or anti-popery claptrap, but calm and forcible argument, 
supported by a copious array of carefully chosen extracts from 
eatechisms and other more or less authoritative documents, many 
of which will probably be new even to those familiar with the 
controversy. he well-known question and answer from 

nan’s Doctrinal Catechism, which was surreptitiously altered 


sfter the Vatican Council, opens the list, and is a fair specimen of 


the rest. There is an overwhelming weight of evidence collected 
here to prove that the new dogma is nowhere to be found in any 
creeds, catechisms, professions of faith, or authorized instructions 
of the Roman Catholic Church of any kind, and that it is both 
explicitly and implicitly denied by a long line of representative 
theologians of different dates and countries. The author thus 
sums up this portion of his argument :— 

The evidence I have adduced, although it might be almost indefinitely 
extended, is sufficient to prove to every candid mind the truth of my first 
pnqesien ; Viz., that “1 have been taught that, asa Catholic, I am obliged 

y Jesus Christ Himself to believe what the pastors of the Church teach, 
under pain of damnation ; that the pastors of the Church have taught me, 
both explicitly and implicitly, in the clearest and most emphatic language 
that could be employed for the purpose, that the Pope, apart from the 
Church, is not infallible; that, on the contrary, the Catholic doctrine is, 
that infallibility properly resides in the body of the pastors, and in no indi- 
vidual.” I am, therefore, bound, under pain of damnation, to refuse assent 
to the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 


No less clear is the evidence supplied both by the teaching and 
practice of the Church for centuries that General Councils alone 
have been held to convey her final and authoritative verdict on 
matters uf doctrine. And when infallibilists turn this argument 
against their opponents by appealing to the authority of the 
Vatican Synod, the answer is obvious enough :— 

To this I reply (leaving aside many weighty objections respecting libert; 
of discussion and matters of form made against the Vatican Council), that 
the decision of a council to be of force must be unanimous. Such was not 
the case with the Vatican Council, as I shall show hereafter. Also, such an 
argument in the mouth of an infallibilist is dishonest. He believes that if 
a thousand bishops had been present at the Council, and one only had voted 
in favour of Papal Infallibility, and the Pope had sanctioned that one vote, 
the other nine hundred and ninety-nine would have been worthless. Why, 
then, try to convince me by an argument he does not himself believe in ? 
especially as the conclusion he wishes me to arrive at would, if I accepted 
it, be fatal to the argument in my case also. 


It is a favourite argument against Bible Protestantism, of which 
Bishop Milner has not forgotten to avail himself, that, if Christ 
had intended all mankind to learn His religion “from a book,” 
He would have distinctly said so, and made the obligation of 
learning to read it a fundamental principle of His religion. The 
author observes on this with much force,“ It must be equally true 
that, if Christ had intended all mankind to learn His religion from 
the Pope, He would himself have distinctly said so, and would 
have laid down as the first and fundamental principle of His re- 
ligion, the obligation of hearing the Pope.” But, in fact, while He 
bade His disciples “hear the Church,” of hearing the Pope He 
said nothing, And ifit is argued that it has only become necessary 
to believe Papal infallibility since the Vatican Council,and that before 
that time it could be denied with impunity, the answer is that “this 
would be putting the cart before the horse,” for “ doctrines are 
defined because they are of obligation ; they do not become of obli- 
gation because they are defined.” And accordingly Dr. Newman has 
laid down the principle that “no doctrine is defined till it is violated”; 
but infallibilists are constrained to teach that no doctrine is violat 
till it is defined, It is only the natural sequel of this that while, 
according to Dr. Newman, the Church has always been careful to 
contract as far as possible the range of truths which she requires 
her members to accept, the Italian Jesuit Margotti desiderates a 
Pope “ who, being himself infallible, can datly teach, condemn, and 
detine”; and the English Jesuit, Father Gallwey, anticipates in 
the future “a daily provision of manna,” in the shape of new Papal 
definitions. 

Among the most interesting extracts in this pamphlet may be 
reckoned, for special reasons, those from living or very recent 
writers, some of whom actually took part in the Vatican Council. 
Thus, for instance, Archbishop Hughes, of New York, says of the 
transformation of opinions into dogmas :— 

“ The doctrines of the Catholic Church are FIXED sTARs in the firmament 
of belief, and the transmutation of AN OPINION INTO A DOCTRINE would be 
the raising of a new light, a species of religious reformation which Protes- 
tants have taken INTO THEIR OWN HANDs, and for which Catholics have 
neither the talent, inclination, NoR AUTHORITY.” 


There are again some remarkable passages quoted from works of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s on what he calls “the Italian doctrine” of 
Papal infallibility. And they gain an additional interest when 
placed in juxtaposition with the very opposite teaching of his suc- 
cessor in the Cardinalate and See of Westminster. We can only 
find room for one short extract :— 


Thus Cardinal Wiseman affirms: 


1st. That “the Catholic Church 
holds a dogma often proclaimed, that 
in defining matters of faith she is 
infallible.” 


2nd. That “all agree that this in- 
fallibility resides in the unanimous 
sufirage of the Church.” 


ard. That Papal Infallibility is 
“the Italian doctrine,’ “their 
opinion,” and “their peculiar 
theory.” 


4th. That the assertors of this 
opinion * manifestly ” cannot “ de- 
mand that their peculiar theory be 
received by others as the defined or 


acknowledged principle of the 
Church.” 


Cardinal Manning maintains, on 
the contrary— 

ist. That “it is a dogma di- 
vinely revealed, that the Roman 
Pontiff... is possessed of that 
infallibility with which the divine 
Redeemer willed that His Church 
should be endowed for defining doc- 
trine regar‘ing faith or morals.” 

and. That “sueh definitions of 
the Roman Pontitf are irreformable 
of chemselves, and not from the con- 
sent of the Church.” 

3rd. “hat Papal Infallibility is 
“the tradition received from the be- 
ginning of the Christian faith.” 


4th. That “ we judge it altogether 
necessary solemnly to assert the 
prerogative which the only-begotten 
don of God vouchsated to join with 
the supreme pastoral ottice.” 
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sth. That “ neither think we that sth. That “if any one—which 
they could reasonably charge with may God avert—presume to contra- 
misunderstanding their ‘Church’s dict this our defizition, let him be 
doctrines,’ such as would not so re- anathema.” 
ceive it.” 

I believe one might search the world in vain to find two more contradic- 
tory statements referring to the same point than the explicit teachings of 
the first and second occupants of the See of Westminster, on the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. 

The author is throughout peculiarly felicitous in his ex- 
tracts. The following passage, quoted by him with running 
comments, from a political article in the Dublin Review, and 
applied to the revolution which Pius IX. is labouring to intro- 
duce in the Church over which he presides, strikes us as singu- 
larly pertinent; and it serves to illustrate the remark which 
the author says was made to him by an Italian priest about the 
English converts of Cardinal Manning's school, that “ these gentle- 
men have greatly simplified matters, since they have reduced the 


- Bible to one text, ‘ Thou art Peter,’ and the creed to one article, 


‘I believe in the Pope.’” With this citation from the Dublin 
Review, as describing the Ultramontane policy in the Church, we 
must conclude, recommending our readers to make a fuller ac- 
quaintance with the Layman’s Zeasons for themselves :— 


“In order to set forth more clearly what we mean, we will make a suppo- 
sition, which might possibly be thought disrespectful to a living august 
personage, were it not so grotesquely in opposition to existent facts ” (un- 
fortunately it is not so in the case I refer to). “We will suppose that— 
things otherwise being much as they are—some Prince of Wales were to 
grow up with intense sympathy for absolute power and intense hatred of 
constitutions. ‘lo do this imaginary prince every justice, we will suppose 
his conviction to be very deep, that the people’s true welfare would be far 
better promoted by absolutism than by constitutionalism (by Ultra- 
montanism than by Gallicanism). He conceals his principles, however, 
and in due time ascends the throne. Established thereon, he takes his 
measurcs in silence and secrecy until he thinks himself able to throw off the 
mask (by filling up every vacancy in the episcopate with tools ready 
to do his bidding, even violating established rights in order to dv so. 
Archbishop Manning was appointed in defiance of the right of the 
Archbishop of Trebizond, who was Cardinal Wiseman’s coadjutor cum 
jure successions.) He then openly appeals to the army for support” 
(that is the bishops and clergy); “declares his intention of imposing 
taxes and enacting laws (definitions on faith and morals) on his 
own authority; and proceeds in regular form to decree a tinal dissolu- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament (General Councils). Every one must 
see how unspeakably absurd it would be to speak of this man as a mere 
tyrant in admnisiration. He is not exercising tyrannically a power which 
he possesses, but usurping a power which he never had at all. He never 
was sovereign ; he was only one constituent part of that sovereign body 
which was composed, as we have said, of King, Lords, and Commons, act- 
ing together in accordance with the British Constitution. But his violent 
usurpation theretore has rendered himself a tyrant in tit/e, and (as all tyrants in 
title who are members of the body politic must necessarily be) a rebel against 
the sovereign authority (the Church). In other words, and it is to this that we 
would draw special «ttention—he has revolted against the authority set over 
him by God, and committed that sin of rebellion which successive pontifis 
have denounced with such unsparing severity. He is simply a rebel, as any 
noble or plebeian might be who should attempt to subvert the sovereign 
authority ; and whatever penalties might be justly inflicted on him for the 
crime (not of tyranny, of course not, but) of rebellion and treason. . . . 
But when so important a member of the sovereizn body as the monarch— 
one possessing privileges so peculiarly his own—breaks off by his own crime 
from further connection with that body, the sovereignty itself becomes for a 
brief period in abeyance.” 7 


SOMETHING LIKE A TRAGEDY. 


HE novel with a purpose is sometimes superior to the ordinary 

- novel in one respect—it is shorter. If Mr. Edward Jenkins 
had been doing ordinary literary work, he would not have tried to 
bring into “ one small picture” what he calls a “somewhat com- 
prehensive view” of certain evils, and he might possibly have 
produced a representation of life which was not manifestly un- 
real. Ilis story is like one of those “ penny dreadfuls” which 
show us the nobility of England perpetually committing murders 
and hiding bodies in dark closets, which nevertheless is not, 
we believe, a common practice in aristocratic circles. The Devil's 
Chain (Strahan and Co.) is neatly woven of murder, suicide, 
adultery, seduction, and conflagration, besides drunkenness, which 
is the near or remote cause of every other evil that afflicts life. A 
couple, well born, and endowed with beauty, talent, and wealth, 
quarrel and ultimately separate. The husband, says Mr. Jenkins, 
in the “ penny dreadful” style, “threw himself into the wildest 
society of the county,” and the wife kept a lover and a brandy 
bottle. Afterwards she had more lovers and more drink, and 
finally she jumped out of window in St. Martin’s Lane, and was 
smashed on the pavement, as Mr. Jenkins, with disgusting parti- 
cularity, describes. We really do not see what excuse there is for 
writing in this fashion. It is not true that profligacy in women is 
mainly caused by drink, and therefore it cannot be said that it is 
necessary to describe a licentious life in order to show the danger 
of taking sips of brandy. ‘ Cry aloud, spare not,” is, however, the 
motto of Mr. Jenkins. This lady has, among others, two lovers ; 
one is a young man, son of a rich distiller, and the other is a man 
of middle age, well known in fashionable and political life, and at 
this time Secretary of State. When he calls upon the lady he 
wears a clouk and a felt hat likea transpontine brigand, and he and 
the young man — to call on the lady at the same time, and 
are in her room when she jumps out of the window. Mr. Jenkins 
may perhaps see, although we do not, some links of the Devil's 
chain forming a connexion between the fact that this young man’s 
father was a distiller and the tact that he visited this lady. But 


for anything that appears, the Secretary of State may have belonged 
toa Liberal Ministry and have been open to conviction on the 
Permissive Bill. However, he absconds to avoid exposure, and 
the young man considerately absconds also to escape questions 
which might compromise the Minister. The last chapter describes 
the burning of an emigrant ship through a passenger breaking a 
bottle of spirits and striking a match to look for the spilled liquor; 
and, to make the Devil’s chain complete, the Secretary with his 
valet is put on board this ship, and both perish. There is 
another and even more grotesque combination of alcohol and 
adultery in the story which a cle an tells of himself in 
letters to his wife. Mr. Jenkins has revived the epistolary 
method of novel-writing which was practised by Richardson and 
Scott, and he prints letters in italics with words of awful 
import underscored. “Thirst grew upon me,” says the writer, 
“as every habit grows upon unwatchful souls.” He gradually re- 
sorted to equivocation and tricks to conceal the growing habit. 
Prayer soon became an empty form, and principles yielded to 
desires. ‘Twice he left his wife and returned, and then we find 
him living and dying in company of a girl whom he has seduced 
by wholly unexplained means. Another girl, born of respectable 
parents, young and pretty, has been brought to shame and ruin 
trom being taken ill in the street, and drinking hot brandy-and- 
water as a supposed restorative. The Devil’s chain is completed 
by the statement that the cause of the girl's illness was that, 
as she carried a parcel to a customer, she saw on the pavement the 
body of the woman who had jumped out of the window. If Mr. 
Jenkins thinks this a probable account of tle seduction of a 
milliner’s shopgirl, we do not agree with him; and if it be not 
probable, we can see no excuse for publishing it. Mr. Jenkins, as 
we understand, does not set up for a reformer of all social evils, 
but only of those which he ascribes to drink. But it may be 
surmised that a milliner’s girl would be much more likely to 
be led away by dress. The supposition that a middle-aged clergy- 
man, who has taken beer by day and toddy at night under the 
notion that he was thus supported and cheered in his work, could 
gradually descend by these means into the lowest depths of im- 
morality would be too absurd to deserve attention if it were not 
for the unpleasant details of the picture. Does this author really 
mean to represent that every man who drinks beer and whisky is 
likely to become an adulterer, and every woman a prostitute ? 
If he does not, we think he might adequately discuss the evils of 
the liquor trade without bringing in other evils which are only re- 
motely connected with it. Many ladies as they approach middie life 
feel or fancy a need for stimulants which in youth they disliked. 
It may be admitted that this desire should be carefully controlled, 
but to represent as likely the consequences which Mr. Jenkins 
indicates would be a gross outrage at once on decency and proba- 
bility. Unless some useful result is expected, the history, real or 
imaginary, of seduction and adultery had better remain unwritten. 

It pleases Mr. Jenkins to call a potboy a “ myrmidon,” as if that 
were an abusive epithet. He has seen workmen engaged on 
“rising palaces” at South Kensington supplied with beer at 
10 a.M. by the “myrmidon” of an adjacent alehouse, and he 
would like to drub that rascal’s back for “stealing away the wits 
of labour with his illegal pedlary.” Mr. Jenkins appears for the 
good of the human race to have experimented upon himseli by taking 
a glass of beer in the morning, and he finds the result to be “a 
temporary flush, a feverish hour, reaction and thirst, a muddle of 
the brain.” But he forgets that bricklayers begin work earlier 
than he does, and work in a different way, although both construct 
stories. It is possible that a pint of beer at 10 A.M. may do a 
bricklayer good, ur at least no harm, or that he may have sense to 
know whether it does him good or harm, Mr. Jenkins ought to 
know that it is not illegal to sell beer to be drunk off the premises, 
and when he calls beer “ pedlary,” he classes it with many useful 
articles. He objects to giving the dustman a glass of beer, and says, 
“Tf you must give a gratuity, give an obolus.” It seems strange 
that he could not say “ give a penny,” and he does not seem to be 
aware that it is much more common to give money than to give 
dyink, although both in this and other countries the idea of “ drink 
money” prevails to an extent that must sadly distress Mr. 
Jenkins. We believe that at the Hospital of St. Cross, near 
Winchester, the custom prevailed of giving a drink of beer to all 
comers, so that there was an ancient and religious foundation 
actually engaged in forging links for the Devil’s chain. The inquest 
on the woman who jumped out of the window lasted until seven 
o'clock, and, as the coroner was too late for his family dinner, he 
dined with a journalist at a tavern. They both drank fieely of 
claret and whisky-punch ; the coroner went home rather unsteadily, 
and the journalist, who was “a trained sybarite,’ by which Mr. 
Jenkins appears to mean a seasoned toper, took a cup of tea and 
wrote an article on the miseries of drink, which Mr. Jenkins calls 
“flabby and flatulent,” although the extract which he gives from 
it is as well written as the rest of his book. There is a letter, 
printed in italics, from the dead woman to her daughter, in which 
she describes the process of her own ruin. She was ambitious of 
political distinction for her husband, and she was a mother. She 
attempted things which overtaxed her strength; she consulted 
her physician, and he recommended a little brandy. Thus in her 
case the Devil’s chain was forged. Te moral of this story would 
seem to be that married women should throw away ambition in 
order that they may not need brandy; for, if once they begin to 
take it, they will come to—we will not say what. , 

Mr. Bighorne, the rich distiller, has a son, of whom we 
have already spoken, and a daughter, beautiful and clever, and, as 
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the author oddly puts it, “chivalrous.” No calamity happens 
to her personally, although she is greatly distressed about her 
brother. Mr. Jenkins permits her to exist and flourish in con- 
sideration of her saying bitter things to her father about the social 
effects of his nutty brandy and cream gin. But the other char- 
acters are slaughtered as ruthlessly as in the burlesque of Tom 
Thumb. A gigantic and savage ironworker murders his wife and 
six children, and is hanged. A middle-aged woman jumps out of a 
window, and is killed. Her daughter, whom she had placed in a 
clergyman’s family for education, is lured away by another clergy- 
man, middle-aged and given to drink, and brought by him to 
London, where he dies, and she takes to her mother's life. Mr. 
Jenkins makes us follow this girl to a casino, which he describes 
with indignant virtue, and there we leave her. Then there is a 
Methodist tradesman in a country town, who takes gradually to 
drink, and, although he escapes with life, loses reason. This man’s 
daughter, as we have male heard, was seduced under the, influ- 
ence of a glass of warm brandy-and-water, and she is seen by us 
for the last time at a dancing-room at the East End. The dis- 
tiller’s son dies of fever, and the Secretary of State perished, as we 
know, in a fire at sea. Thus almost a clean sweep is made of the 
board, and the onl meee left eran! is the beautiful and 
“chivalrous” young lady, who, it is hinted, may marry a curate 
who nursed he brother in his last illness. Yet he it may be 
asked, should not sin and sorrow still pursue the distiller’s family ? 
¥ven the beautiful and “chivalrous” girl will in time become a 
middl woman, and will like, perhaps, a drop of brandy, 
although not that which her father manufactures. Her husband, too, 
may come to like toddy after the labours of the day, with the same 
disastrous consequences that have been depicted. Indeed, if we may 
accept Mr. Jenkins’s estimate of causes and effects, England will be 
rapidly depopulated. According to him, every one who drinks at 
drinks to excess, and sacrifices either life or reason. During 
the last fortnight we have most of us given or received hospitality, 
and in what we call keeping Christmas we have been doing the 
Devil’s work. In taking a glass or two of wine or a tumbler of 
we have launched ourselves on a career of profligacy which 
oat lead men to the prison, the madhouse, or the grave, and 
women to places which need not be particularly mentioned. This, 
at least, is Me. Jenkins’s notion of our prospects, 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HIS Seventh Winter Exhibition takes by surprise. It had 
been feared that the standard of former years could not be 
maintained—that the Academy would exhaust the resources of 
the country. We are glad to find that, at least in the present 
year, these fears _— unfounded. On all sides we hear the opinion 
expressed that seldom, either in the Academy or in the old British 
Institution, has there been seen a collection so varied, pleasing, 
and valuable. The pictures exhibited amount to 285, being 
sixteen more than last year. The contributors number eighty- 
two, of whom the principal are the Queen, the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Duke of Westminster, Earl Radnor, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Ley- 
land, and Mr. Fuller Maitland. The Queen sends no less than 
twenty-seven pictures, some of which, such as the large panel now 
ascribed to Melozzo da Forli, and the eminently tasteful and artistic 
portraits by Gainsborough of Queen Charlotte and the three Prin- 
cesses, are of rare interest and beauty. The works assembled serve 
to furnish rather annie yet sufficiently, five out of the ten rooms 
in Burlington House. The hanging is neither chronological nor 
according to schools. Thus English masters are often found in 
close neighbourhood to Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and French 
painters. This arrangement is all but inevitable, and it has at all 
events the advantage of rendering the galleries decorative and in 
balance. The collection strikingly illustrates certain facts—the all 
but exhaustless treasures stored in private houses, also the transfer 
from hand to hand incident to the fall of some families and the 
rapid accumulation of wealth in others. Again, never before has 
it se made more apparent how very high was the merit of our 
native school of portrait-painting in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, as evinced by thirty works by Reynolds, six by Romney, and 
nineteen by Gainsborough. No other nation at that period produced 
portraits at all comparable to these masterpieces, and it is satis- 
tactory to see how little they suffer under close competition 
with Vandyck and other historic masters. This exhibition 
is also distinguished from some of its predecessors by the 
comparative paucity of forgeries and inferior copies; yet 
we might have been “The Annunciation” (171), b 
Fra Angelico, and “ Christ Bound to the Column ” (200), ascribed, 
according to usual routine, to Morales. It is in vain for the 
Academy to declare “ that it can accept no responsibility as to the 
authenticity of the pictures.” The responsibility of exhibiting 
false works as true, bad pictures as good, is specially grave for an 
Academy which, under Royal charter, has the art education of the 
people committed to its charge. A much more honest course 
would be for the Academy to adopt the outspoken confession of 
Dr. Johnson, who, when asked by a lady why he had made a 
certain entry in his Dictionary, replied, “Ignorance, my dear 
madam, sheer ignorance.” The Academy has certainly a pecu- 
liar right to evade responsibility as to ancient art on the ground 
of ignorance, and it might even adopt as a motto in these annual 


exhibitions the hackneyed line concerning a “ little knowledge,” or 
the well-wozn proverb “ omne ignotum,” &c. 

But there are certain unknown authorships—the “ Unbekannt ” 
of the Germans, and the “ ignoti” of the Italians, which, like moot 

ints in history, lead to interesting discussion. Such is the 

and important picture (203) ascribed to Melozzo da Forli 

(b. 1438, d. 1494), a master of marked individuality, who is distin- 
guished as among the first to recon¢ile the Italian Renaissance 
with the direct and literal study of nature. The pictures which 
can with certainty be identified with this bold pioneer are few; 
he has occasionally been confounded with his predecessor, 
and more than equal, Piero della Francesca, with his scholar, 
Marco Palmezzano, and even with Justus of Ghent, who is known to 
have worked in Urbino. The standard by which Melozzo cau be 
best judged is the portrait picture of Sixtus IV., with cardinals, 
librarian, and others, once in the library, and now in the gallery, 
of the Vatican. Internal evidence somewhat tends to the con- 
jecture that the Vatican picture and that from Windsor may be by 
the same hand, though Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle deem. the 
execution different m vine doubt the panel now in the Academy 
has been greatly over-painted. Both, however, are strictly portrait 
pictures, and there is much in common between them in the generic 
style, in the bearing of the figures, and in the stern command and 
outlook of the heads. The subject of this local and historic 
scene is less doubtful than its authorship, Federigo IIL, Duke 
of Urbino, is seated with a book in his hand; before him stands 
his little son, Guidobaldo; both are intently listening to the 
learned discourse of a reader on the opposite side of the picture. 
Behind the Duke is a group of seated courtiers, who, with a pro- 
found gravity suited to the time and place, have the look less of 
sycophants of men learned in the nascent arts and sciences. 
It is said that “ Rhetoric” and “ Music” in the National Gallery 
once formed with this picture parts of a consecutive series, but the 
measurements do not accord. The work now exhibited is com- 
rather on the basis of geometric proportion than on lines of 

uty, and this may be one reason why it should be accredited 

to Melozzo, a painter who infused into art the rigidity of science, 
and reduced pictorial composition to the strict laws of vision. 
Giovanni Santi, the father of Raffaelle, writes:—“ Melozzo a 
me si caro che in prospettiva ha steso tanto il passo.” And yet 
the perspective is here so forced as scarcely to be right; the point 
of sight has been placed at least a foot below the frame, so that 
the spectator is a sotto,as the Italians would say; consequently the 
architectural accessories were never intended to be viewed, as now 
in the Academy, on the level of the eye. But hanging must ever 
be a compromise; and in this case everybody desires to examine 
the surface closely. At the private view a kind of council of 
artists and critics was held before this crucial work, but we can 
hardly hope for a solution of the difficulties involved. Those who 
wish to pursue the inquiry further may consult Dennistoun’s 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino; the volumes of Kugler and of 
a Crowe and Cavalcaselle ; also the Catalogue of the National 

ery. 

The problematical pictures, of which there are many, have in 
this as in former years been concentrated in the Fourth Gallery— 
aroom which sceptical people are known to enter asa kind of 
hospital for enfants trouvés, “The Annunciation” (171), here 
bol ‘ set down to Fra Angelico, in all probability was never even 
seen by the master; at all events it is now so grossly re-painted 
that scarcely any part of the original surface remains intact. Itis 
hard to excuse the admission of such a product. Again, “ Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes” (179), though just possibly by 
Mantegna, would appear, by comparison with the far superior 
drawing of the same subject in Florence, to be but the feeble and 
blundering handiwork of a pupil or copyist. As to “A Land- 
scape” (178), assigned to Rafiaelle, there is no precedent for such 
an assumption. With equal or more reason might it be set down 
to French miniaturists such as Fouquet, or to Teutonic painters 
such as Joachim de Patinir. Connoisseurs seem to have un- 
bounded trust in the credulity of the public; else how can 
it be sup that this Cisalpine miniature could be aiii- 
liated on ‘aelle, without, as far as we know, one scrap of 
documentary evidence? Again, one would surely assign, not to 
Giotto, but to the more degenerate school of the “ Giottesque,” the 
“ triptych, containing in the centre the Virgin and our Lord, and 
above and on the wings twenty-three subjects from the life 
of Christ” (187). The execution is far too lame and blotchy for 
Giotto. No doubt, half a century ago this work, with perhaps a 
thousand more of the same quality, would have been set down as 
a matter of course to Giotto himself. But modern criticism has 
been in no way of more use than in distinguishing between a great 
master and qt yom There are painters, such as Giotto and 
others, who, they lived to the age of Methuselah, could not 
have got through the works assigned to them. The proper nomen- 
clature of this triptych would be “ Byzantine Style about the 
time of Giotto.” A very lovely “ Portrait of a y holdi 
a Vase” (185) falls under like sceptical criticism. All suc 
pictures, whose name is legion, were in a past generation 
ticketed by common consent “ Leonardo da Vinci.” Now they are, 
equally as a matter of course, assi wholesale to his pupil 
Luini. This typical, refined, and sensuous head is assuredly not 
by Leonardo. It has not his severity; it is of a later date; but 
to pronounce positively that the master is none other than Luini 
would be rash in the present state of subversive and speculative 
criticism. Another puzzling picture—most exquisite in decorative 
colour, especially in the gold background painted over in lovely 
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design with wey reds—is “The Virgin and Ohild,” in- 
scribed “ Michael Johannis Bono Venetus pinxit.” We only know 
of a Bono of Ferrara. An example of his style is seen in the 
National Gallery. The artist worked in Sienna, and the picture 
before us in its leanings to Byzantine types, and in its highly 
and essentially decorative colour, belongs not so much ‘to Ferrara, 
or even to Venice, as to the school of Sienna, or to the cognate style 
of Gentile da Fabriano. The work is anomalous, considering its 
archaic er, with the com date 
century. The painting over gold, a iful process which we 
present day, is specially worthy of 
examination. e do not incline to give much credence toa picture 
of the “ Virgin and Child” (195), ascribed to Gentile da Fabriano ; in 
quality it is greatly inferior to the works of the same essentially 
iritual painter in Italy ; it can hold no place before the “ Annun- 
ciation” in the Belle Arti, Florence. Also “The Sacrifice; a 
Sketch ” (199), ascribed to Bonifazio, bears no comparison with 
his chefs-deuvre in Venice and Milan. Ata glance, too, it is 
evident that “The Virgin and Child; Rocky Landscape in Dis- 
tance ” (202), ought not to be assigned to Francia, but to Perugino ; 
yet in all probability it belongs to neither master, but only to a 
scholar. we at it evident that our English collec- 
tions are of a mixed c r; that they consist of a medley of 
works, good, bad, and indifferent. And it is to be regretted that Dr. 
‘Waagen, in his “ Treasures,” was mostly in such an amiable mood 
as to give, in an ing way, sanction to accepted errors. His 
style of criticism on the “ treasures” of his hospitable entertainers 
usually assumes the form of a Be ae That the Royal 
Academy “can aceept no responsibility ” only makes bad worse. 

Benth goes back in an in- 
structive way to the archxe of the art of painting, contains 
several other works worthy of study. Here is a “ Virgin’and 
Child ; inscribed in capital letters—Petrus Alamanus civis Ascu- 
lanus pinxit ” (193). “The date is probably the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century ; the style is that of Carlo Crivelli, a master who, 
with the exception of the Brera, Milan, can nowhere be so truly 
appraised as in our own National Gallery. This picture is distin- 
guished by that transitional state of technique which allows of bas- 
reliefs in the midst of the flat surface belonging properly to a pic- 
ture. Here the glories round the heads, pow decorative acces- 
sories of ornament and costume, are in absolute bodily relief, after 
the manner of Byzantine art and its derivatives in modern Greece 
and Russia. We do not aecount this specimen as among the high- 
est of its kind, yet we cannot but think that Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle much depreciate the master when they pass the 
judicial sentence :— 

In Carlo Crivelli’s school, the only pupil whose name is at all known is 
Pietro Alemanno, a most affected and imperfect imitator of his master, 
alike devoid of power as a draughtsman and asa colourist. His fi are 
remarkable for the slenderness and flatness, as well as for the finish, 
of miniatures; and his style may be described as a mixture of that of 
Crivelli and Girolamo da Camerino. 

The same room also gives prominence to Filippino Lippi (b. 
1460, d. 1505), an the wild genius of ‘his ‘re- 
— father Lippi, with a still further afflatus of diablerie. 

e pass hastily over two cassone panels, ‘The Battle of Porto 
Fino, near Genoa” (188), and its companion, “The ‘Triumphal 
Entry of Roberto li into Porto Fino” (198). ‘Certain 
breakdown passages in drawing and execution pronounce these most 
dramatic compositions to be of the school not of the master. 
What is chiefly interesting in the panels is, first, that they are good 
examples of the Italian practice of painting marriage and other 


‘curious antiquary will rejoice, but the general public always prefer 
i "the In far more resent- 
able condition is ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi” (170), assigned to 

the Peselli. The 


again seeptical criticism ; touch, the last test with 
connoisseurs ing, which is to an artist what handwriting 


-is to the author, reveals the imitator, not the artist. 


REVIEWS. 


HUNTER’S LIFE OF LORD MAYO.* 


T a Life of Lord Mayo should be written was a natural 
consequence of his brief but vigorous administration in India, 

‘and his untimely death. And in several respects Mr. Hunter is 
excellently qualified for this task. He is known both in India 
‘ammals ani topics table to many readers. is 
master of a flexible, polished, and even eloquent ‘style. His ex- 
perience as a member of the Civil Service enables him to 


* A Life of the Earl of Mayo, Fourth Vi India. By'W.W. 
of Beal Cn Service. 2 vols, 


thread his way carefully through the inevitable labyrinth of 
Oriental titles and terms. Ample and trustworthy materials haye 
been placed at his disposal by the colleagues, friends, and relatives 
of the.late Viceroy, of which he has made a good use. The result 
is that he has produced two volumes precise in statement, faith- 
ful in ‘portraiture, and, if controversial, not too much overlaid 
with details. But, while admitting that Mr. Hunter has done 
justice to the memory of Lord Mayo, we are by no means disposed 
to join in the chorus of praise which has greeted the appearance of 
this biography, or to admit that the volumes are not, in several 
respects, open to criticism. The 7imes, by the way, in what is 
otherwise a just and discriminating review of this work, dubs its 
author “ Professor” for two columns anda half. Mr. Hunter is, 
in his own line, a distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and his literary performances have obtained for him a good deal ot 
notice and several honorary additions from Foreign and British 
Societies; but we have been unable to discover that he has 
held any office which justifies the title invented for him by the 
leading journal. Nor do we think that any member of the 
Civil Service, whether nominee of the Directors or brilliant Compe- 
titioner, would be very anxious to claim a denomination which in 
these days is often assumed by teachers of acrobatic feats and the 
art of natation. However, there is happily room in India for the 
display of talent of every kind, and it may be very right and proper 
that some men should abandon all hope of distinction in the rough 
ways of district management, or in the hard work of the secretariat 
desk, for the more pleasant, and perhaps quite as profitable, paths 
of literature. Anglo-Indians will hardly repress a smile at the 
profuseness with which Mr. Hunter distributes laudatory epithets 
to the colleagues, advisers, and subordinates of Lord Mayo. We 
say this because he is very careful to inform us that he has im- 
posed on himself “ a rule of reticence regarding the personal quali- 
ties of living men.” After this it is amusing to reckon the number 
of times in which he has applied the term “eminent” to coun- 
cillors, secretaries, and diplomatists ; and the paragraphs in which ~ 
he ostentatiously goes out of his way to smother individuals 
with praise. There is an admirable precept in Arthur Clough’s 
New Decalogue, which ambitious young civilians will do well ‘to 
remember :— 
Honour thy parents: that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall. 

It is a natural incident to such a biography that it should deal 
with the opinions of men still living, and with measures the effect 
of which is imperfectly felt, But there are asterisks which conceal 
nothing, and gaps which it would have been perfectly innocuous to 
fill in with the name. In dealing with some reforms which are 
not yet fully tested, it was perhaps impossible to avoid the ap- 
pearance of controversy ; and many of the pages are occupied with 
extracts from minutes and letters in which the late Viceroy argues 
out his own views. It is sometimes rather difficult to say where 
this “eminent” councillor or that tried “friend ” ends, and where 
Mr. Hunter takes up his own parable. Perhaps this was inevitable, 
but it only shows the difficulty that attends a biographer who 
is ing, as it were, on the heels of his subject-matter. 
Even such a practised writer is not always free from little 
blemishes. The men who compose our cavalry are not usually 
styled “ privates,” but “troopers.” To translate the term 
Peshwa (the old head of the 1} ttas) by “ over-lord” is to 
substitute what is for the majority of ‘readers something more 
mystic and bewildering than the original term. Lord Mayo, 
with all his geniality and good nature, would have been sorel 
tried if he had seen himself described as a “clever sportsman with 
his gun.” He was, it is well known, a ‘good rider and a capital 
shot. We are sorry, too, to find Mr. Hunter not above claptrap 
when he pictures an Indian “ husbandman and his family toiling, 
bare-backed, in the sun or under the tropical rains.” Does the 
author, who has seen .seed-time and harvest, really mean that the 
Ryot would be pe if he did not divest himself of his chuddur 
or upper garment when he is ploughing or weeding? In relati 
a well-known aneedote of ‘the Maule, 
explained to the prisoner why there was not one law for the poor 
and another for the rich, Mr. Hunter robs the anecdote of its 

int by a the trial\as one ‘for wife-beating, instead of 

igamy. fe think, too, that the author is quite wrong in 
ascribing the downfall of the Moghul Empire to the abandonment 
of what he calls a “ peripatetic” Government, or Life in Camp, as 
a se by emperors from Akbar to Aurangzib. The unwieldy 

pire of Delhi fell owing to Aurangzib’s bigotry, its own co 

tion and weakness, the raid of Nadir Shah, and the rise of the 
Mahrattas. But “false centralization” had —> do with 
victories gained over Imperial forees in Northern India, or with 
Plassey. These, however, are partial blots. A graver objection 
to Mr. Hunter's work is that, while bringing out the merits of 
‘Lord Mayo’s administration, he has made it appear that Lord 
Mayo either abandoned for ever some vital errors into which his 
predecessors had deviated, or at least ‘that he discovered some 
new mode of governing the — which had escaped their pene- 
tration. We do not say that Mr. Hunter puts this view forward 
in so many words, but this is the impression caused by his flowing 
narrative, as weshall endeavour to en, 

We do not agree with critics who hold that too much or too 
little has been made of Lord Mayo’s early life and education. 
It was quite right to - us a glimpse of the family circle at 

es; to show that Mr. Bourke owed much to home influence, 
ing to any public school, and very little to Trinity Coll 
Dublin. We-see that he was fond of history, that he da’ 
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. in authorship, and that with his prospects, as was natural, he 


represented in Parliament, first, Kildare and then Coleraine, till 
driven, like other politicians, to seek an English borough. But we 
think that more might have been made of the Irish Secretaryship 
and less of the pedigree of the Bourkes. Had Lord Mayo never 
‘been Viceroy, his biography would probably not have been written. 
But when the story of his life came to be told, a greater space 
should have been given to the Irish Office. That a violent outery 
arose, when Mr. Disraeli selected his Chief Secretary for the post 
of Viceroy, is partly to be explained by the waning popularity of 
the Ministry after more than two years of office, and partly by 
the extravagant = set by English politicians .and journalists on 
Parliamentary eloquence and ‘readiness.in debate. These accom- 
plishments, as Macaulay has remarked, in the last century well 
nigh made a Chancellor of the Exchequer of Sheridan, though he 
could hardly work.a sum in long division; and to this day, many 
men look on ability ‘to arrest the attention of ‘the House for a 
couple of hours as a guarantee for every kind of administrative 
talent. Others are unable to understand the sudden revela- 
tion of new powers ina man who would not perhaps be placed 
high in the second flight of Parliamentary orators. They think 
either that Lord Mayo had a rare talent for concealing his own 
merits, or else that India may be governed parvuld sapientid. 
Both views would be wrong, and the Premier knew 
his man. And surely the experience of the past few years 
might have taught us that ability to engage a fastidious. audience 
or to move the masses by impassioned rhetoric is not ne- 
-cessarily coupled with executive talent, or even with the capacity 
to understand Englishmen. Some of those orators whom we 
should gladly walk ten miles to hear would make a poor figure if 
called on to govern proud and sensitive feudatories, to get loyal 
work out of the civil and mili servants of the Empire, and to 

with them that im) t, ‘but occasionally captious, section 
of the community which is‘made.up of merchants, barristers, and 
men of enterprise and independence. Lord Mayo, curious as it 
may sound to those who only knew him as Master of the Kildare 
hounds or as the exponent of Irish grievances and their remedies 
to an impatient. House, was possessed of some of the best qualities 


of a governing race. oe of Viceroy was just calculated | 
fullest 


to develop them tothe And so we arrive‘at the main fea- 
tures of an administration which Mr. Hunter has described in 
four or five chapters. The time is not yet come when the whole of 
Lord Mayo’s Afghan and Central-Asian policy can ‘be disclosed. 
But its outline is faithfully given, and Mr. Hunter allows promi- 
nence to the truth that Lord Mayo did not “reverse ” the policy of 
his predecessor. To use the late Viceroy’s own language to one of 
his confidential subordinates, at a time when the Indian newspapers 
“were commenting ona supposed change, “So far from abandoning 
it, I have taken it uP, and given it a precise limit.” The Umballa 
Durbar, with its splendid by wowed and political consequences, 
‘was the corollary to Lord Lawrence's timely move. any- 
thing was “reversed” or “abandoned” there, it was the Whi 
policy of thirty years before, with its tissue of political errors an 
its legacy of national disgrace. To send away the Amir of Cabul 
awed by our display of strength and grateful for our seasonable 
munificence; to teach him, and other princes at Nepaul, 
Kashmir, Kelat, and even Burmah, that the British Government 
only desires to preserve their independence and nationality; to 
, to the advances of Russia neither unseemly bluster nor 
Slglon indifference ; to meet intrigue and encroachment by con- 
‘solidating our power within the Himalayas and the Indus, and not 
‘by occupying expensive and unhealthy outposts beyond them ; to 
sgain, in‘short, the confidence of the chiefs and to secure the con- 
tentment of ‘the people—these considerations formed the key to 
‘Lord Mayo’s policy with independent and with tributary States. 
With this view he took steps to settle a long-standing dispute re- 
garding the boundary of Persia in Seistan and Beluchistan; he 
sent a friendly embassy to Yarkand; he taught the Loshais on our 
Eastern frontier that unhealthy jungles and -pathless mountains 
could not stop the advance of a British column; and he insisted 
that princigalitien, internally independent, should ‘be governed with 
common decency. But Mr. Hunter, while describing all this very 
well, writes with the air of one who has made an astounding 
discovery, that Lord Mayo was “his own foreign Minister 
and himself the initiatory member of Council for foreign affairs.” 
This is an illustration of our previous criticism. Lord Mayo simply 
= before him, he 

oreign department ‘has ‘always emphatically the Governor- 
General's own provinee. Mr. Webbe Lord Wellesley, Mr. 
Dowdeswell under the uess of . ings, Sir F. Currie under 
Lord Hardinge, Sir H. M. Elliot under Lord Dalhousie, Sir George 
Edmonstone under Lord Canning, four Foreign Secretaries in suc- 
cession under Lord Lawrence, may very likely have expressed the 
sentiments or given effect to the.policy of ‘their respective chiefs. 
But the Governor-General’s was the mind to conceive and the 
spirit to animate; and generally from him, too, would come the 
stately and sonorous phrases of same oo. manifesto whereby the 
Paramount Power informed the English and native community 
that annexation must follow on unprovoked ion, or that 
some unprinci and un tyrant had at last filled the 
“5 misgovernment to the brim. 

Next in importance to the Foreign is the Financial department. 
Mr. Hunter, at some length, with statistics,.and by the aid 
of the minutes of Lord Mayo and his Councillors, shows what 
was done in three years ‘to :put the revenue and expenditure on a 
sound basis, ‘The late Viceroy, alarmed at a deficit, began by 


insisting on the most accurate returns and the most:rigid economy 
in all departments ; he then equalized the salt duties, and removed 
vexatious checks on the traffic in the Eng LP pe: he 
proposed some most necessary reductions in the i native 
forees, of which little more than one-half were sanctioned by the 
Home Government. There was every reason why each-soldier, 
trooper, or battery dispensed with by Lord Mayo should have been 


struck off the estimates. This was not done, and Mr. Hunter, with 


a naive and charming simplicity, hastens to assure us that neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor the Duke of Argyll could perpetrate or connive 
ata job. Does the author really suppose Cabinets, to be above certain 
“ influences,” or hold that the exigencies of fndian finance will 
ever be permitted to outweigh the military privileges of the 
Horse Guards? Of course reductions were not the only measures 
taken by Lord Mayo to produce an equilibrium. He resorted to 
the unprecede: measure of raising the Income-tax, already 
unpopular, in the middle of the financial year. The expedient, 
though not wholly indefensible, led to a deal of criticism, op- 
position, and discontent, and eventually to the repeal of the tax. 
A far better measure was what is termed the:decentralization of 
the finances. No greater contrast can be imagined than the 
powers of management formerly vested in the Indian Loeal Govern- 
ments and their power to spend money. The sanction of Govern- 
ment used to be necessary, not only for disbursements .on ‘new 
public works, but for petty additions to existing salaries, or for 
the temporary entertainment of a few § hands. The 
effect of this supervision -was to discourage honest exertion, to 
multiply correspondence, and to generate a series of conflicts 
exquisitely irritating and indefinitely prolonged. Some :changes 
had already been introduced, but Lord Mayo jput an end to 
this state of things by granting yearly to each ‘Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner, «a fixed .and consoli- 
dated t, and allowing them, with this, to defray :the charges of 
civil inistration, inclusive of public works,-but exclusive of the 
army. Under certain limits provisions, this is-at.the 
absolute disposal of the local Government, to be shifted and dis- 
tributed asit may think best. The total of the allotment was about 
four and a quarter millions. This was areal reform, and it has 
hitherto been a success, while in favour of Lord Mayo’s general finan- 
cial policy there:is much to be said. But Mr. Hunter, while dwelling 
on previous deficits, does not ‘draw prominent attention to the fact 
that before the arrival of Lord Lawrence, and in the time of Lord 
Elgin, it had been determined to. ten millions-on barracks ; 


spend 
and that between 1864 and 1869 large additional expenditure 


had been simply inevitable owing to higher salaries, the purchase 
of canals, the new India Office, irrigation works, fortitications, 
and all the other items of Government.at a hi level and:on .a 
more expensive scale. In fact, the etlect of Lord.Mayo’s financial 
measures ought to be tested, not by looking at.the revenue before, 
but after, his Viceroyalty. It will be seen that the greater part of 
these difficulties have arisen from the sheer inqpoesthaliey of getting 
all the-essentials .of a progressive, highly civilized,.and expensive 
government out of a moderate revenue which may roundly 
stand at fifty millions a year. The Financial Resolutions of 
Lord ee ange that, even in Lord Mayo’s time, it became 
necessary to borrow, for loans to corporate ies and munici- 
ities, the sum .of nearly eleven millions; that in 1874-5 
rd Northbrook had to raise eight and a half millions by 
loan, for reproductive works, municipal loans, and the i- 
ture on the famine, of which only two millions were due to the 
latter cause ; and that by the year 1877-8 it.is calculated that 
twenty-two and a half millions must be spent on railways and 
irrigation works to secure the empire against similar calamities. In 
fact, Lord Northbrook, only two years ago, was wisely and de- 
liberately framing his budget for a deficit of three millions anda 
quarter. These figures, which we take from the most authentic 
sources, lead to the inference that Indian revenue may be expansive, 
but that its expansion is slow. tt has none. of the springiness. and 
elasticity which enabled Mr..Gladstone and Mr. Lowe to perform 
feats that savour of magic. And yet if Indian provinces are to be 
connected by good roads, and pierced by fertilizing canals; if 
Indian cities are to enjoy good water and sound drainage ; if Indian 
courts are to be presided over by natives judges raised, by adequate 
salaries, above the temptation to dishonesty; if the ignorant 
masses are to be taught the commonest rudiments of education ; 
these and scores of other things must be paid for. It is no 
great financial feat to cut down salaries to the lowest limit, to 
make two servants do the work of one, to house the English 
soldier in unhealthy cantonments, and to let the rustic population 
rot in ignorance, or run the risk of dying by disease and starvatiun. 
In short, to put the case briefly, is it better to cover a populous 
vince with roads and canals at a cost of some two or three mil- 
ions beforehand, or to run the chance of having to spend twice that 
sum by extemporizing a figantic poor-law at a tremendous crisis ? 
It is cur objection to Mr. Hunter's financial chapters that he 
does not give due weight to these considerations, and that 
Lord Mayo is described as if he had made financial deficits a 
He a deal in his too brief 
icero . He gave me to the system of accounts, ity 
to ion of the to each of a 
province a new and wholesome,interest in his-work. But he did 
not, aud could not, change the conditions under which a poor and 
a “ barbaric ” empire has to be dragged up to the platform of 


civilization in our day. 


Legislation is a a which the Governor-General takes less 
practical interest than any other, though he-is of course responsible 
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for the general tone and scope of all enactments, especially such as 
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does much to prevent such errors as these, while it leaves ample 


are intended to levy taxes, to remove disabilities, or to punish out- 
and crimes. “Whether it was that Mr. Hunter felt himself 
unequal to the task of expounding a subject so peculiar as Indian 
law, or whether he had a fancy to attempt biography on the prin- 
ciple of a Joint-Stock Company “ limited,” we are not sure; but the 
whole of the legislative chapter is written by Mr. em 
Stephen. We need hardly = that this of the book is distin- 
guished by the perspicuity, the point, vigorous rhetoric, the 
apt illustration, and the ready application of English —— to 
iental requirements,that mark whatever comes from Mr. Stephen’s 
. As an exposition of the ee system on which laws 
i been, or are now made, for all c in India, as a text-book 
for candidates for the Indian Civil Service, it is almost ect. 
But it can hardly be called appropriate to Lord Mayo’s biography, 
though we do not wish to underrate this portion of his Viceroyalty, 
or to forget that Mr. Stephen himself, in little more than two years 
of office, did an immense deal to simplify, codify, and condense the 
Indian statutes. We think that he perhaps somewhat inclines to 
raise ghosts of civilian theories in order to exorcise them, and we 
are certain that he is wrong in describing the celebrated vi 
communities as a “crude form of Socialism.” Whatever may 
the merits or demerits of those remarkable institutions, they are 
decidedly conservative, and even aristocratic in tendency. ey 
are no more a form of “Socialism” than are the rich companies 
of the City at this day, or the Guilds of the middle . But this 
remark need not pall the enjoyment of Mr. Stephen's forcible and 
luminous chapter. 
We have no more space to enlarge on the other measures which 
istinguished the three years of Lord Mayo’s rule, or to dwell on 
his mode of doing business, his healthy love of field sports, his 
genial hospitality, and what Mr. Disraeli termed “ the magnificence 
of his life.” His creation of a department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce; his detailed schemes for irrigation, for the education of the 
native masses, for the rescue of the degraded English vagrant; his 
State railways, with the battle of the gauges, and many other 
matters, will all be found very fairly stated in Mr. Hunter's own 
words. And nothing that we have said in criticizing the execu- 
tion of the biography must be taken to imply that we dissent, on 
the whole, from the author’s estimate of Lord Mayo. Indeed, 
in common with several others, we should be inclined to say quite 
as much, or even more in his praise than Mr. Hunter. Lord Mayo’s 
wer of mastering new subjects and of getting through work was no 
fies remarkable than the influence which he exercised over subordi- 
nates and colleagues, and the charm of his manner when he greeted 
successive batches of proud native chiefs. Then, too, there was a 
fearlessness about him when denouncing incapacity, practising 
retrenchments, and introducing reforms destined to severe criticism 
and opposition, which is invaluable in a Viceroy whe, for the 
whole period of his administration, was serving a Ministry of 
politics different from his own. His patronage was distin- 
guished by purity of motive and by happiness of selection, 
and he showed no dread of the proximity of able men, either in 
conference or debate. The slight sketches of a popular Viceroy 
drawn in two excellent novels, the Zrue Reformer and the 
Chronicles of Dustypore, are but instances of the truth often found 
in the pages of fiction. What may be Lord Mayo’s exact position 
in the roll of Viceroys, it is probably —— to try and fix; 
but we are quite certain that it is possible to do adequate justice 
to his career and character without ascribing to him, as peculiar, 
merits which he shared with others, and without implying that he 
undertook tasks to which their stre’ had proved unequal. 
Every kind of ability has happily found its appropriate sphere of 
action in the eventful growth of our Indian Dace for the last 
hundred years, and those who most cherish Lord Mayo’s memory 
are content to believe that, in the gallery of men who faithfully 
served the Crown or the Company in one of the most splendid of 
positions, his figure will not be the least conspicuous, nor will his 
achievements the soonest fade out of sight. 


SWINBURNE’S ERECHTHEUS.* 


HOSE who were not deterred by its inordinate length from 
reading Bothwell must have expected to find beauty and 
strength in Mr. Swinburne’s new dramatic poem; and in such 
expectation it is not likely that they will be disappointed. Zrech- 
theus seems to us in some respects the finest work that the poet 
has produced. It can be more readily mastered than Bothwell, 
extending as it does only to the moderate length of 1,760 lines ; 
and it has the melody and imagery of Atalanta combined with a 
new force. The form in which the tragedy is written compels Mr. 
Swinburne to be at his best. One of his great faults has been an 
over-diffuseness, a tendency to run riot in alluring mazes of lan- 
guage, to wanton in a bewildering splendour of words. It has 
seemed as if his mind were overcharged with images and expres- 
sions of which he could not or would not control the confusing 
exuberance. Like one who, possessing a fair garden, has for ve 
love of the growing flowers and the twining shoots rejected 
notion of lopping their abundance, and so suffered things of beauty 
to be wasted in disorder, he has allowed the freshness and vigour 
of his thought to spread and lose itself in the multitude of his 
words. The method of Greek tragedy imposes a restraint which 
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* Erechtheus, A 
Chatto & Windus. 


room for the poet’s thought to shape itself in words which can be 
sweet with melody, or stately and firm as the march of the Athe- 
nian host, or again can seem charged with the terror and swiftness 
of a storm. 

The legend that the poet has chosen for his tragedy, in treating 
which he has here and there departed from its ordinary form to 
make dramatic improvements, is full, in the classic sense, of dra- 
matic suggestion. The situation upon which the whole depends 
is the familiar one of a maiden sacrificing herself to the gods below 
for the well being of the State. The play opens with a speech from 
Erechtheus, in which he addresses Earth, “ mother of life and death 
and all men’s days,” and describes the threatening of conquest with 
which Eumolpus has been permitted by the gods to terrify the 
city:— 

: 4 But none of these, thou knowest, have I 
Chid with my tongue or cursed at heart for grief, 
Knowing how the soul runs reinless on sheer death 
Whose grief or joy takes part against the Gods, 
And what they will is more than our desire, 

And their desire is more than what we will. 
For no man’s will and no desire of man’s 
Shall stand as doth a God’s will. 


In a previous part of the speech he has told of the charge laid 
upon him to put out “the brief light kindled of mine own child's 
life,” and he concludes with a prayer for the protection and 
strengthening of the city. The Chorus replies to himas the Chorus 
is wont to do, by insisting upon the misery which he has just de- 
scribed to them. Their comfortless comfort is conveyed with 
wonderful beauty of verse. In one passage there is a description 
of Athens :— 

Too well, too well was the great stake worth 

A strife divine for the Gods to judge, 

A crowned God’s triumph, a foiled God’s grudge, 

Though the loser be strong and the victress wise 

Who played long since for so large a prize, 

The fruitful immortal anointed adored 

Dear city of men without master or lord, 

» Fair fortress and fostress of sons born free, 

Who stand in her sight and in thine, O sun, 

Slaves of no man, subjects of none ; 

A wonder enthroned on the hills and sea, 

A maiden crowned with a fourfold glory 

That none from the pride of her head may rend, 

Violet and olive-leaf purple and hoary, 

Song-wreath and story the fairest of fame, 

Flowers that the winter can blast not or bend; 

A light upon earth as the sun’s own flame, 

A name as his name, 
Athens, a praise without end. 

Praxithea enters, and Erechtheus gradually unfolds to her the terri- 
ble fate that is hanging over them. After the interchange of 
several speeches, varied by a orxopuvGia in which she displays her 
readiness to do and suffer all things for her country’s sake, he 
addresses her with— 

O woman, thou hast shamed my heart with thine, 


To show so strong a patience; take then all; 
For all shall break not nor bring down thy soul, 


and tells her the plain truth that the under gods require their 
daughter Chthonia’s life as a sacrifice, if the city is to be saved. 
Chthonia appears, and demands the cause of her mother’s grief; 
upon which follows a tragic appeal from Praxithea to the Chorus 
for counsel, which they do not give, and a dialogue between Praxi- 
thea and her daughter, concluded by a long speech from the Queen, 
which has a woman’s tenderness and a poet’s strength. The con- 
ception of the two characters, the woman and the girl, “ matched 
equal, heart with heart,” each willing to give up all for the oe of 
the city, each striving to save the other suffering, is in the highest 
degree touching, and the execution is worthy of the idea. The 
end of Praxithea’s speech presents a fine picture of grief mastered 
by the resolution of patriotism :— 

Come therefore, I will make thee fit for death, 

I that could give thee, dear, no gitt at birth 

Save of light life that breathes and bleeds, even I 

Will help thee to this better gift than mine 

And lead thee by this little living hand 

That death shall make so strong, to that great end 

Whence it shall lighten like a God’s and strike 

Dead the strong heart of battle that would break 

Athens; but ye, pray for this land, old men, 

That it may bring forth never child on earth 

To love it less, for none may more, than we. 


The next chorus contains a description of the rape of Oreithyia 
by Boreas, in which it may be thought that the writer has given 
the rein too much to his fancy, but of which the poetry is undeniable. 
After the chorus a herald from Eumolpus, addressing them as 


Old men, grey borderers on the march of death, 
Tongue-fighters, tough of talk and sinewy speech, 
conveys a challenge from his King to the people of Athens. 
Erechtheus puts a stop to the war of words which is carried on for 
a time between the Chorus and the Herald, andina majestic speech 
gives the Herald his answer to Eumolpus’s challenge :— 
Tell him this; 
Though thrice his might were mustered for our scathe 
And thicker set with fence of thorn-edged s 
Than sands are whirled about the wintering beach 
When storms have swoln the rivers, and their blasts 
Have breached the broad sea-banks with stress of sea. 
That waves of inland and the main make war 
As men that mix and grapple ; though his ranks 
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Were more to number than all wildwood leaves 
The wind waves on the hills of all the world, 
Yet should the heart not faint, the head not fall, 
The breath not fail of Athens. 


After the departure of the Herald, and another chorus, there 
follows an interchange of speeches between Praxithea, the Chorus, 
and Chthonia, who is going to offer herself as a sacrifice. The 
long speech of Praxithea which occurs here is, it seems to us, 
overcharged with repetition in new melodies of what has been 
said before ; but one could forgive far graver faults for the sake 
of the beautiful lines in which the mother’s love finds its last 
expression before the daughter departs to death. Chthonia’s final 
invocation is perhaps in thought and form the most perfect piece 
of poetry in the volume; and, at the risk of seeming to make too 
copious extracts, we here quote it :— 
CuTHonta. 
I lift up mine eyes from the skirts of the shadow, [Str 
From the border of death to the limits of light ; 
O streams and rivers of mountain and meadow, 
That hallow the last of my sight, 
O father that wast of my mother 
Cephisus, O thou too his brother 
From the bloom of whose banks as a prey 
Winds harried my sister away, 
O crown on the world’s head lying 
Too high for its waters to drown, 
Take yet this one word of me dying, 
0 city, O crown. 
Though land-wind and sea-wind with mouths that blow 
aughter [ Ant. 
Should gird them to battle against thee again, 
New-born of the blood of a maiden thy daughter, 
The rage of their breath shall be vain. 
For their strength shall be quenched and made idle 
And the foam of their mouths find a bridle, 
And the height of their heads bow down 
At the foot of the towers of the town. 
Be blest and beloved as I love thee 
Of all that shall draw from thee breath ; 
Be thy life as the sun’s is above thee ; 
I go to my death. 
In the chorus which follows her departure there is some savour of 
the vagueness and redundance of which we have before spoken; 
and it contains one strange and singularly unhappy expression in 
the second antistrophe which the poet hardly justifies by the 
reference to the fragment of Aischylus’s Danaides given at the end. 
Speaking of references reminds us of a curious coincidence in the 
phraseology of three poets. Mr. Swinburne in the latter part of 
the Erechtheus tells of “a wild-haired meteor” which recalls to 
memory the doyds péyav maywva of Aischylus and the “ fiery 
tresses in the sky ” of Shaks . 

The chorus of which we have just spoken is followed, as one 
would expect, by the arrival of a messenger to tell how Chthonia 
has died, and how before the priest raised the knife to her throat 
she spake “ with maiden tongue words manlike,” and said how 
gladly she went to the death that should set her country free from 
the dread of devastation. He goes on to tell how her sisters, 
whether from the madness of grief or from doubt lest the gods 
might not require their lives too to save the country, “and bring 
the oracular doom to perfect end,” have slain themselves at the 
altar-foot, and the city is shaken with fear, “and as dead leaves 
are men’s hearts blown about,” with presage that the innocent 
blood shed may rest as a curse on the land. The Chorus replies 
that now is the time for strength, though the ship of the State 
may seem near to foundering :— 

For the steersman Time sits hidden astern, - 
With dark hand plying the rudder of doom, 
And the surf-smoke under it flies like fume 

As the blast shears off and the oar-blades churn 
The foam of our lives that to death return, 
Blown back as they break to the gulfing gloom. 


Then comes a description, which, full of fire, is perhaps over- 


- burdened with metaphor, of the storm of war even now raging 


between Eumolpus and the Athenian army; and when the Chorus 
has sung its song a Herald brings news that Athens is safe, the 
joyous ring of which he is careful to muffle with mysterious hints 
of new disaster. To Praxithea, who hears his discourse, and 
shim to speak quickly that which he has to say, he re- 

plies in —- remarkable for the fulness of meaning carried in 
a few words :— 

I have no will to weave too fine or far, 

O queen, the weft of sweet with bitter speech, 

Loth to through the and slay. 
His tidings are of the battle-field where he has seen the Athenian 
army seem to quail before the warriors of Eumolpus; but 
Eumolpus and the King came together and the battle and 
paused round them. Then Erechtheus struck Eumolpus dead 
with a spear through his heart, and the ranks of the foe 
fell back groaning. But the death of Poseidon’s son was aven 
by “a sheer 8 of lightning writhen ” which killed Erechtheus, 
Thus Praxithea has lost for the city’s sake in one day her daughters 
and her husband. She replies with unshaken fervour of patriotism 
to the Herald’s question “ What wilt thou say now of this weal 
and woe P” “T praise the for Athens.” She goes on to pray 
that death may come to her too, and the Chorus wail over the 
sacrifice that has been accomplished and the evil that they dread 
may come from the stain of blood. Athena, however, appears and 


brings comfort in the promise of ae to Athens; and the 
tragedy ends with a thanksgiving from the Chorus. 

Mr. Swinburne’s work is unequal, but that is a less important 
fact than its proving that he is capable of constant improvement 
and acquirement of strength. We have spoken of the restrictions 
which the form of his present poem imposes. If he bears the 
necessity for restraint in mind, and chooses to turn his attention to 
an English drama fitted for representation, there ap no reason 
why he should not produce one of the finest works of that kind 
that have been seen in modern times. 


MAX MULLER’S CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.— 
VOL. IV.* 


HIS volume is, we suppose, to be looked on as a ing gift 
from its author to the land which he seemed hy me La 
his adopted country, and which had certainly learned to look on 
him as an adopted son. All who were not in the secret must have 
been amazed indeed when Professor Miiller made his late aunounce- 
ment of his purpose both to give up his chair at Oxford and to 
leave England altogether. e might have wished that he could 
have brought himself to ve in England, at all events, till all 
those Englishmen who professed to know anything about such 
matters at all had fully taken in what seemed tu some to be hard 
sayings—first, that Professor Miiller did not himself invent 
comparative philology ; secondly, that the object of comparative 
philology is not to show that Greek is derived from Sanskrit. We 
can assure him, from our opportunities of raking in lower depths 
than he is likely to know anything about, that both these illusions 
are still not uncommon. Moreover, to judge from his own words 
in one of the pieces in this volume, we cannot understand where 
he will find a better place for his Vedic studies than he las 
hitherto found at Oxfo However, he has made up his mind to 
go; so we have nothing to do but to lament his going, and to get 
what comfort we can out of his own declaration in a former 
volume, that at least in his native Anhalt he will still be, if we ma 
be allowed to use the words in their very widest sense, on Engli 
ground. We are therefore even the more ready to welcome any- 
thing which he thinks good to leave with us as a parting gift 5 
and the present volume of “Chips,” tho 2 ee of it consists of 
ephemeral matter, which we cannot help thi ing would have been 
better left out, also contains many pieces which are thoroughly 
solid and valuable, and which we are glad indeed to have in a per- 
manent form. Most of the essays are, as the title-page tells us, on 
the subject for which Professor Miiller has done so much, the science 
of language. For that very reason perhaps, the one that most 
strikes us is the one which has least to do with the science of 
language—namely, the Essay on the Migration of Fables which 
appeared in the Contemporary Review for July 1870. This essay 
is not only extremely valuable in itself, but it is also, so to speak, 
the kind of thing which it was right on other grounds that Pro- 
fessor Miiller should write, He has taught people, and most truly 
and profitably, that there are a vast mass of tales going about the 
world which belong to the science of comparative mythology; 
tales whose likeness in the forms in which we find them in distant 
ages and countries can be explained only by their having all come 
from a common source in pre-historic times. He has shown that 
this class is so large that careless hearers or readers might easily 
run away with the belief that all likenesses among tales to be found 
in distant times and places are to be explained in this one way, 
and in no other. It was therefore fitting that he rather than any 
other man should show that there is another class of tales which 
are also found very widely spread among distant times and places, 
but whose likeness is not to be traced up to any pre-historic 
source, but is to be accounted for by transmission, perhaps strictly 
literary transmission within historic times. The first example 
which Professor Miiller deals with is a class of fables which 
given rise to the familiar proverb that warns us not to count our 
chickens before they are hatched, and to the less familiar proverbial 
—ee an Alnaschar dream. This last form of the story, which 
may be found either in the Arabian Nights or in the Spectator, 
seems somehow to have drawn to itself less of Professor Miiller’s 
attention than most of the kindred forms. He puts it, indeed, in 
the shape which it takes in the Spectator, in a note at the end of 
the essay, but he does not fully discuss it, as he discusses some of 
the others in various languages. The tale is to be found in a 
crowd of shapes in most of the languages of Europe and Western 
Asia; but they all come from an Indian source, the Sanskrit collec- 
tion of fables called the “ Pankatantra.” In its first form the person 
who breaks or upsets the pot, pail, or basket, which is to be the 
source of wealth, is neither Perrette with her milk,nor Alnaschar with 
his crockery, but a Brahmin who has got a pot of rice by ing. 
Like all his followers, he dreams the p tra 5 nc of the wealth and 
are Ne which are to come of the pot of rice, and ends by 
reaking the pot and scattering the rice all over himself. A critic 
given to cavilling might say that the later forms are improvements 
on the earlier, because the grains of rice might, with the needful 
amount of time and labour, be got together again, while the spilled 
milk and the broken crockery were lost for ever. Professor Miiller 
rules that the spreading of this story, and of others like it, is not 
to be traced back to the days of Aryan migration, but is simply 
due to translations of the Indian original made directly or in~ 


* Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Vol. IV. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1875. 
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direetly into Persian, Arabic, Greek, Latin, and the languages of 
modern Europe. 

tale to 
a father of the 


favour of a Saracen 


y 

sane ofareligious novel. Its genuineness has been doubted ; but 
fessor 

not his, it must be the work of some other divine deeply versed 
in Eastern learning. The story became popular; it was translated 
into many languages; it was taken fora true history, and Barlaam 
and Joasaph were accepted as saints. Yet Professor Miiller shows 
that the story is really one of the legends of Buddha fitted with a 
new set of names. For Buddha to become a canonized saint almost 
Sr beyond the tale, true or false, that the famous statue of St. 

‘eter once did duty as a statue of Jupiter. 

The other pieces in the volume are Professor Miiller’s Inaugural 
Lecture as Professor of a peg Philology at Oxford, his Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge—both of them provided with more purel 
technical appendices—his lecture at Strasburg, which many wi 
remember; his lecture in Westminster Abbey, which more will 
remember ; an Address delivered at the International Congress of 
Orientalists in London in 1874, and the Life of Colebrooke, re- 
gg from the Edinburgh Review. To these are added a reply to 

. Darwin, from the Contemporary Review, and a paper headed 
“In Self-Defence,” which seems not to have been printed before. 
This last is an answer to Professor Whitney, of Harvard College. 
These two pieces, we hold, had much better have been left out. 
It is very rarely that purely controversial pieces of this 

ind are worth preserving in a permanent shape. Professor 
Miiller's “Chips,” notwithstanding their title, are for the most 
part really solid stuff, thoroughly worth keeping. But these are 
mere chips, which, when they had served their immediate 
purpose, might have been left to the common fate of chips. It is 
very often the best policy to hold one’s peace altogether under such 
attacks as those which have been made on Professor Miiller; sume- 
times it is well to answer them at the time; but it is very seldom 
indeed that the answers are worth permanently preserving. Even if 
new facts and arguments are brought to light in skirmishes of this 
kind, it is commonly better to keep those facts and arguments to 
be used at some other time in some other shape. Now how is it in 
this case? We read Professor Miiller’s two answers, and we see 
that both Mr. Darwin, Junior, and Professor Whitney have been 
speaking of him in a way in which they certainly ought 
not to have spoken. In Professor Whitney we wonder at this, 
because he at least has a position of his own with which he might 
be satisfied without running down a brother scholar. But we 
hardly get beyond this very general frame of mind. We have 
before us Professor Miiller’s detence in full, but the accusations of 
his enemies we have only in scraps. Perhaps we never saw them 
before ; perhaps we have seen them and forgotten them. In any 
case we see them only through Professor Miiller’s eyes. To 
us it seems that he might very well have left them alto- 
gether alone, or at all events might have been satisfied with his 
answer in the Contemporary Review. We are quite certain of one 
thing, that there is notinng in the matter which can in the 
least degree damage Pro‘essor Miiller'’s position as a scholar. 
The Strasburg and Westminster lectures were so much talked of 
at the time that there is not much to be said about them now. 
But again we might have been spared some personal controversy 
which follows the lecture; nor does there seem any particular 
reason for printing a sermon of Dean Stanley's in the middle of 
the ess:ys of Professor Miiller. The Life of Colebrooke is a worthy 
tribute to a great scholar in Professor Miiller’s own special line. 
But there is in it the least possible tinge, which we are sure is 
quite unintentional, of depreciation of Sir William Jones. It is 
hardly to the purpose to say, “ Ask any librarian, and he will say 
that at the present day the collected works of Sir W. Jones are 
hardly ever consulted by Sanskrit scholars, while Colebrooke’s 
essays are even now passing through a second edition.” We should 
not be in the least surprised to learn that Professor Miiller, in the 
course of his own philological studies, has never thought of con- 
sulting the works either of Giraldus Cambrensis or of Roger 
Bacon; and we are quite certain that, if he did, he would not add 
to his own knowledge by so doing. Yet both Giraldus and Roger 
have left us philological remarks whieh, coming from them in their 
times and under their circumstances, more for the inborn 
philological genius of the men themselves than any discovery which 
any scholar can make now with labours of earlier scholars to work 
m. The Castalia is a better means of ing the Channel 
a coracle, but the deviser of the coracle took a greater step 
in naval arelitecture than the deviser of the Castalia. The works 
of Sir Wiiliam Jones may have been made practically quite use- 
less by the progress made since histime. Yet he surely saw many 
points m the relations of languages which no one had seen before 
him, and he in fact laid a foundation for others to build on. It 
per put these relations into something like 
a definite s! . this is a greater than any one that 
step one step 

We turn now to the two lectures which come first in the 
volume. In the Inaugural Lecture at Oxford Professor Miiller has 
a good deal to say about sinecure fellowships, every word of 
which is thoroughly to the purpose. Still all that is said, and so 


truly said, on this subject nowadays can never be read without 
something of a smile by those who had a in the controversies 
of five-and-twenty or thirty years ago. y can remember how 
they were called old fogies then for saying the very same things 


which are now put forth as the newest lights by the very same 


school by whom the ery of old fogeyism was raised then. As m 
countless other cases, there is nothing so foolish as to be wise before 
the time. Giraldus was probably thought a fool in his own day 
on the strength of his forestallings of philology, and now few 
philologists know that he ever forestalled them. So it is with 
those who, a generation back, vainly preached those doctrines 
of reform which are applauded when others preach them now. In 
this, of course, Professor Miiller has no share. He had not, and 
could not have, any part in the controversies of those times, so that 
his witness has the more value, as being quite independent. To 
allow Fellows of Colleges to receive their revenues without the 
slightest shadow of discharging any duties was, five-and-twenty 
years ago, thought the newest and most liberal thing, and hard was 
the lot of those who spoke against the newest and most liberal 
thing. Those who did so speak stand now where they stood then, 
but they have seen those who then spoke the other way come 
round to their own position, of course without acknowledying, 
most likely without knowing, that they have come round. Pro- 
fessor Miiller has not come round, because there was nothing for 
him to come round to. He gives us the deliberate result of his 
own observation, for which we are the more thankful. Having 
said this, and having traced the history of professorships of lan- 
guage in Oxford, showing that the foundation of most of them 
was owing to some controversial or other practical need of the 
times when they were founded, he then goes on to point out the 
advantages which mere Greek and Latin scholarship may gain 
from a knowledge of comparative philology, and especially from a 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Here is a truth which seems all the truer 


| from the amusing form in which it is put :— 


As to writing Greek and Latin verse, I 4o not maintain that a knowledge 
of Comparative Philology will help us much. It is simply an art that 
must be acquired by practice, if in these our busy days it is still worth 
acquiring. A good memory will no doubt enable us to say at a moment’s 
notice whether certain syllables are long or short. Dut is it not far more 
interesting to know why certain vowels are long and ethers short, than to 
be able to string longs and shorts together in imitation of Greek and Latin 
hexameters? Now in many cases the reason why certain vowels are long 
or short, ean be supplied by Comparative Philology alone. 


The Rede Lecture is devoted to what the Professor calls the 
“stratification of language.” These words have doubtless puzzled 
many, but the meaning is clear enough when we read the lecture. 
The subject of that lecture carries us far away out of the ordinary 
range of the European, or even of the Oriental, scholar, and shows 
the wide difference between those who master comparative philo- 
logy for its own sake and those who simply use it as illustrating 
particular languages and their history. But the difference is simply 
in the range, not in the method. The man who uses comparative 

hilology simply to illustrate other subjects studies it, so far as he 
Som study it, in exactly the same way as the man who studies it 
for its own sake ; only he stops short at some point detined by the 
nature of his own studies, while the other carries on the same 
method, we may say, to infinity, at any rate as far as he ean find 
languages on the earth to apply his method to. In the Oxford 
Lecture Professor Miiller dealt with comparative philology mainly 
in its reference to other subjects. In the Cambridge Lecture he 
deals with comparative philology in itself. From this point of 
view we understand what seems startling when one first reads it, 
that the Aryan and Semitic tongues after all form but a very small 
part, and not the most important part, of the study of language. 
Such a passage as the following is startling to those who study 
language mainly either to illustrate political history or directly as 
a matter of literature ; but a few moments’ thought shows that the 
hard saying is perfectly true from the point of view from which it 
is uttered :— 

Language would be language still, nay, would be more truly language, 
if the idea of a literature, whether oral or written, had never entered men’s 
minds; and however important the effects produced by this artificial 
domestication of language may be, it is clear that our ideas of what 
language is m a natural state, and therefore what Sanskrit and Hebrew, too, 
must have been before they were tamed and fixed by literary cultivation, 
ought not to be formed from an exclusive study of Aryan and Semitic 
speech. I maintain that all that we call Aryan and Semitic speech, wonderful 
as its literary representatives may be, consists of neither more nor less than 
so many varieties which all owe their origin to only twe historical con- 
centrations of wild unbounded speech; nay, however perfect, however 
powerful, however glorious in the history of the world,—in the eyes of the 
student of language, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac, are what a student of natural history would not hesitate to call 
“monstra,” unnatural, exceptional formations which can never disclose to 
us the real character of language left to itself to follow out its own laws 
without let or hin 5 

For that purpose a of Chinese and the Turaniar dialects, a study 
even of the jargens of the savages of Africa, Polynesia, and Melanesia is 
far more instructive than the most minute analysis of Sanskrit and 
Hebrew. 

So a little way on we read :— 

Let no one be frightened at the idea of studying a Chinese grammar. 
Those who can take an interest in the secret springs of the mind, in the 
elements of pure reason, in the laws of thought, will tind a Chinese grammar 
most instructive, most fascinating. 


And so the Professor goes on, showing, in a way which those 
who know no Chinese at all can still perfectly follow, how from 2 

ye in the rudimentary state of Chinese we may learn a great 
deal which we cannot learn from thoge languages which, in literary 


Charch as an importer of Eastern fables, yet so it is.” St. John of 
Damascus holds a singular position as a Christian high in the 
fee winning fame as a defender of | 
-WOrship agaist an Iconoclastic Emperor. He is also said | 
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and historical importance, so far surpass it. This is a 1 
scientific view of the matter, and it is well that there should | e 
men who study the subject with that purely scientific view, and it 
is also well that those who study language purely for literary or 
historical pe should remember that, beyond their own field, 
lies a much wider field on which they are not called upon to enter. 
A man who studies to illustrate European Nistory need 
not understand Chinese; he need not even understand Sanskrit ; 
but he cannot get on at all unless he thoroughly knows the relation 
in which the languages which he does understand stand to Sanskrit, 
and he is all the better if he understands the relation in which 
both they and Sanskrit stand to Chinese. 

One chief matter of the Rede Lecture is to show that the usual 
division into isolating, agylutinative, or, as Professor Miiller prefers 
to call it, combinatory and inflexional, must not be treated as a 
hard and fast line, admitting of no transition from one to the 
other, of no border-land between one and the other. He shows 
that in the inflexional languages instances of the two earlier 
stages still go on m the case of compound words, and we think he 
might have added that this happens more ly in a very late 
stage of inflexional languages when they have ly thrown off 
their inflexions :— 

The power of composition, which is retained unimpaired through every 
stratum, can at any moment place an inflectional on a level with an 
isolating and a combinatory language. A compound such as the Sanskrit 
go-duh, cow-milking, differs little, if at all, from the Chinese nieow-jou, 
vaccae lac, or im the patois of Cun on, ngau #, cow-milk, before it takes the 
terminations of the nominative, which is, of course, impossible in Chinese. 

So again in English Mew-town, in Greek Nea-polis, would be simply 

combinatory compounds. Even Newton would still belong to the combi- 
natory stratum ; but Naples would have to be classed as belonging to the 
inflectional stage. 
In a later part of the lecture Professor Miiller deals with the 
question of an original connexion between the Aryan and Semitic 
languages, and again between either or both of these and the 
non-intlexional languages. With these questions he deals 
in a spirit of the most praiseworthy caution, neither pooh- 
poohing such attempts nor yet being sanguine about them, but 
pointing out the way in which such inquiries should be carried on, 
and pointing out also the small amount of likeness which such a 
primzeval connexion could leave in any of these languages in their 
present state. 

A great part then of this volume is of the most sterling value, 
and worthy to range with the best things that Professor Miiller 
has ever given us. And Professor Miiller keeps his old art of 
making his subject intelligible and attractive to those who do not 
know a hundredth part so much about it as he does himself. Minute 
and controversial points he wisely keeps for notes and appendices. 
The Oxford, the Cambridge, and the Strasburg Lectures, and 
the Essay on the Migration of Fables, are real additions to the 
literature of Professor Miiller’s subject. But we think that he 
would do well in another edition to strike out the mere record of 
forgotten disputes with Mr. Darwin and Professor Whitney. 


ANDERIDA.* 


le the year 490, or 491, “ Alle and Cissa beset Andredes- 
ceaster, and slew all that therein dwelled, nor was there so 
much as one Briton left.” So runs that brief entry in the English 
Chronicles which Gibbon thought “ more dreadful in its simplicity 
than all the vague and tedious lamentations of the british 
Jeremiah.” Over this stern reeord has the anonymous author of 
Anderida meditated till he has evolved from it a three-volume 
novel dealing with the fortunes of the assailants and defenders of 
the doomed stronghold. His style and composition, however, 
have hardly attained the laconic energy of the ancient chronicler 
of South-Saxon prowess, and perhaps may be thought to partake 
somewhat of that quality of tediousness imputed to Gildas. Even 
if its story were better constructed than it is, Andertda would still 
be too long, too rambling, and overloaded with details. We 
frankly confess that we have not mastered the incidents of the 
attack and defence of the last fortress of the Saxon Shore, as here 
given, and cannot judge whether they would satisfy a military 
critic. Their full comprehension would demand an amount of 
mental exertion which would be almost sufficient to carry us 
creditably through a “ war-game.” So we content ourselves with 
the “ general idea” that Aille and his South-Saxons want to get 
into Anderida, and that Vortipore, the Count of the Saxon Shore, 
and Julius Romanus, the Pratect of the city, want to keep them 
out; and we turn the page when we find Farinmail of Venta con- 
centrating “over three thousand men on the hills south of his 
camp,” or Count Emyr of Calleva trying to effect “his junction 
with Julius,” so that they may interpose “ with ten thousand men 


between Elle and his camps, his fleet, his supplies”; or Azlle and 
Cissa drawing up their men “in the usual tri form,” while 
the spearmen of Calleva advance “ in a solid elogram, with a 


front of two hundred men.” Truly, the days cont ted in 
Punch’'s nursery rhymes of the future cannot be far off :— 
Boys and gi at to A 
Kegel the game 
Bring eur books brains, 
We have at least got toa stage at which the young men and maidens 


* Anderida ; or, the Briton and the Saxon, s.D. CCCCXLI. 3. vols. 
London: Bickers & Son. 1875. 


who read novels are to be capable of enjoying military 
technicalities. The engineering part of the business is treated in 
the same elaborate manner, and we may remark that, though Cissa 
may never have seen a flying bridge before he came to Britain, and 
may have taken it for a work of magic, most people nowadays 
have seen or heard of such a device, and do not need to have it 
explained at full le Perhaps the liveliest bit of fighting is 
the battle which Julius wins mainly by the loyment of a 
primitive species of mitrailleuse, and of carts set wi which 
ure sent rolling down hill into the advancing ranks of the South- 
Saxons. The author describes with positive gusto the effect of 
these ingenious engines—how Elle “tore his grizzled’ beard to 
see his splendid fellows stricken down by machinery,” and how 
the spear-set cars “ploughed” his ranks “ asunder” and never 
stayed their course till they “ were clogged with ed bodies”; 
and he almost waxes bitter over the way in which the general 
public chose to ignore Julius, his tactics, and his machines as much 
as possible, and to give the chief praise to the beau sabreur 
Farinmail, who had led a dashing cavalry charge. Count Vorti- 
pore, too, is loth to allow the men at the machines their due meed 
of honour in the triumph. One would almost guess Anderida to 
be the work of a young engineer officer, aggrieved by some slight 
to the scientific branch of the service :— 

Stout Rhys, whose name had been on the list by Julius for 
dexterous management of one of the machines, was rewarded with a silver 
bracelet. The Count frowned as he gave it, muttering something about 
“ artificers of victory.” He had tolerated their mechanical presence in the 
field on grounds of public expediency—it was a sacrifice of his feelings on 
the altar of patriotism—but that they should be seen or heard afterwards 
usurping the honourable title and the just reward of the warrior, this gave 
a serious shock to his sense of propriety, and was contrary to reason and 
Justice. 

From what we have already said it may be perceived that there 
is a good deal of misapplied labour and energy in the book. It is 
no doubt a conscientious piece of work, The author has evidently 
taken great pains to “get up” his period, and seems to have the 
wisdom of Guest and Kemble at his fingers’ ends. He has 
gone deep into Old-English law, institutions, and customs, and 
has’ striven to set before us a complete picture of the life of 
our forefathers. We think, however, that, if he had consulted 
Professor Stubbs, he would hardly have made the tything- 
men act as village magistrates, or have committed himself 
to the existence of the “ frith-borh” in the days of dille the 
South-Saxon, In the matter of nomenclature he is precise, 
and we respect him for bestowing on one of his characters the 
aucient protessional appellation of Smith—plain Smith, unper- 
verted by any attempt to make it look more romantic or archaic. 
But knowledge is not an unmixed blessing. Seott, in his happy 
ignorance, could make his Saxons consign anything obnoxions to 
* Zernebock,” which at any rate had a satisfactory eound; while 
our author, in default, as he complains, of authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject of Saxon expletives, is reduced to make Alle 
“bother” something or other, an imprecation certainly below the 
dignity of a king and a future Bretwalda. tlle, by the way, here 
appears as a king of some years standing, although from Henry of 
Huntingdon it would seem that his kingship only dated from the 
year of the fall of Anderida. We may also note that the author is 
not in accordance with legend—we can hardly say history—when 
he tells us that “ bitter sea-spray falls in tears, salt winds wail over 
the tomb where Vortimer sleeps by the wasting tide.” That hero, 
according to Nennius, did indeed direct that he should be buried 
on the sea-coast, but his people “ mandatum ejus contempserunt, 
et eum in loco in quo imperaverat illis non sepelierunt.” He 
was buried, according to some versions of Nennius, at Lincoln, or, 
as Geotirey of Monmouth says, at London. And how could a 
writer who has fixed the period of his story to the very day of 
the month and of the week allow the printer and binder to send 
Anderida forth to the world with a wrong date—* CCCCXLI” 
instead of CCCCXCI—on every volume? 

On the whole, however, the general lines of the picture are true 
to the period, as understood by modern historians, and the author 
deserves credit for ay kg what varieties of character and pic- 
turesque incident might be found at this early stage of English 
history, without drawing upon mythical or romantic elements. 
His Saxons are perhaps painted a httle too much in rose-colour, 
but not more so than is permissible in fiction; and be has done 
well to avail himself of the idea of the division of the Britons 
into a Roman and a native party. But unfortunately the author, 
whatever else he knows, does not as yet know how to write a 
novel. We say as yet, because the book reads like a first essay in 
fiction, and shows signs of cleverness which lead us to think that 
the writer may do better hereafter. The plot is badly constructed, 
hard to understand, and weighted with so many needless details 
that we forget one set of incidents while trying to p another ; 
indeed the writer sometimes forgets them Mimself, ac when he 
orders Count Vortipore to prison, and some pages later pro- 
duces him on active service without any exp . Spirited 
dialogue weakness construction, but here 
again our or fails, his dialogue bei the most i 
larly heavy and feeble, not in thought,” but in 
people, we suspect, will ever read through ida, and yet there 
is good material in it, had it been skilfully handled. Thus Count 
Vortipore and Julius Romanus, who represent respectively the 
British and the Roman y in Anderida, are neither of them ill- 
conceived characters. J , in particular, unenthusiastic, untouched 
by Christianity, but strong in the old Roman religion ot duty, who 
to the last does his best to save Anderida, is drawn with vigour, 
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and is well contrasted with the unstable, self-seeking Vortipore, who 
aspires to that mysterious-sounding dignity, the Pendragonship, 
and is ever ready to sacrifice the interests of Anderida and of 
Britain to his private ambition. Vortipore has been a kind of Don 
Giovanni in his day, “ more or less married to many ladies”; and 
one of his intrigues has involved the murder—as he believes—of 
an inconvenient husband. The ins and outs of this affair and its 
sequel are very wearisome and hard to follow, and yet here again 
we might pick out passages which show power, although, as they 
stand, they are smothered under a mass of verbiage and confused 
incidents. Thus there is nota bad piece of stage effect when 
Vortipore recognizes his supposed victim in a prophetic monk who 
announces the doom of Anderida; and the secret interview | 
between the frail wife, supposed to have been long dead, and 
her daughter by Vortipore—Bronwen, who has never known 
her mother—has a certain quiet pathos. With all his sins 
and crimes, Count Vortipore is by no means wholly detestable, 
which is more than can be said for his legitimate son Iorwerth, a 
hateful mixture of ruffian, rake, and fop, whose misdeeds bring 
ruin upon himself and Anderida. One Rhys, whom he has robbed 
of his wife, and Kynon the leech, a sort of Henbane Dwining, who 
has suffered from Iorwerth’s savage temper, take their revenge by 
admitting 2lle and the South-Saxons within the city walls—a 
proceeding which bears considerable resemblance to that of calling 
the huntsman and hounds into the garden to kill the hare. 
Iorwerth is meant no doubt to illustrate the effects of the corrupt 
civilization of Rome superadded to the natural brutality of the 
barbarian ; but artistic taste would demand that his repulsive 
traits should be touched with a lighter hand, and it would require 
the skill of a French novelist to guide us through the maze of 
Vortipore’s past sins and Iorwerth’s present ones. 

When we turn to the more lawful lovemaking, we see that the 
author knows far too much to do things as they would have been 
done in the good old days of historical novels. Then we should 
have had pretty love passages between Teuton and Celt ; Ascwine, 
the South-Saxon Gesith, would have been at the feet of Bronwen, 
the Pearl of Anderida, and A£lle’s daughter Ostrythe would have 

ighed for Farinmail, the Star of Venta. Escwine, regardless 
of his King’s vow to spare no living thing, would have rescued 
Bronwen from the final massacre; and Ostrythe would have fled 
with her British admirer to Venta Belgarum, or have fallen lifeless 
on his corpse. But our author is aware that no Saxon of well-regu- 
lated mind could or would look with matrimonial intentions upon 
a Welshwoman—has not Professor Stubbs assured us that the 
thing is out of the question? The South-Saxon hero mates with 
the South-Saxon King’s daughter—at least we hope he does, for 
the author forgets to tell us whether the marriage ever came off— 
and if Farinmail and Ostrythe do display a somewhat warm inte- 
rest in each other, not a spark of jealousy is kindled in the placid 
breast of Aisewine. Farinmail, juckily for himself, is sent back 
to Venta before Anderida is taken, and drops quietly out of the 
story. He has broken off with his intended, Bronwen, on the dis- 
covery that she is not exactly the ingénue she seems, and he has 
had to leave the “ maiden with the broom-flower hair ” to her dull 
Saxon lover; but neither he nor anybody else is much affected 
thereby. Passionate love, in fact, is not the author’s forte. When 
/Esewine leaves his lady a hostage within the walls of Anderida, 
he betrays hardly more emotion than if he were leaving her 
at the railway station to come on by the next train, and he 
directs her how to escape in case of need as calmly as if he was 
telling her to see her luggage labelled :-— 

Then he gained admission to the lady herself, told her that he was going 
“7 and that she would have to rely on herself alone. 

“| have done that ere now,” said Ostrythe, laughing. 


“But these men are cunning and faithless, and I have had hints that 


evil is meant. Take this.” And he gave her a short dagger that he had ; 


bought of the cutler, Smith’s friend. “It is a handy thing for a lady ; you | 
can wear it inside your buskin. If you think you may have occasion to use | 
it, hold it thus, with the blade against the flat of your arm, and the first | 
joint of your thumb in the hollow of the pommel. Keep your eyes quiet | 
and strike straight and sudden at the side of the neck under the jaw ; con't | 
strike twice. . . . . 

“ Here are the keys of a little postern, about seventy yards distant from 
the north-eastern corner of the palace. Smith will show you. It is new 
moon to-morrow night, and high water then about two hours after sunset. 
The darkest and quietest time is an hour after midnight, and that would be 
a - time to swim across. Now I must go. Dear, dearest lady, be 

“‘ Never fear for me,” said Ostrythe. 

He kissed her hand, looked in her eyes, kissed her lips, and was gone. 
We are bound to 7! that the young woman justifies his com- 

ure. As soon as Count Vortipore mes troublesome in his 
attentions, she drops over the terrace-wall, unlocks the postern, 
and swims across the water with her clothes in a bundle on her 
head. “A cool lass, and a clever one,” says Smith ; and the praise 
is certainly not too high. 

That the British chiefs would use their Saxon captives as well 
as they are here made to do strikes us as highly improbable. 
They are too humane and civilized, and even show an in- 
clination to what Mr. Freeman calls “the fopperies and fri 
peries of chivalry.” To be sure, the days of the Round Table 
were not far off, but the misty dreamland in which Arthur 
and his Knights move is wide as the poles apart from the hard, 
realistic world of the author of Anderida. The courtesy and 
tenderness with which Farinmail treats his prisoners of both 
sexes may perhaps be set down to natural generosity and innate 
Celtic gallantry; but we should not expect to find Vortipore or 


Julius allowing the captive Gesithas, or chosen companions of the 


Saxon King, to be at on parole and negotiating for their 
ransom in the gentleman-like and considerate manner of Froissart’s 
Gascon and lish knights. Mr. Freeman has taken pains 
to impress upon us that the practice of our Teutonic fore- 
fathers was either to knock the vanquished Welshmen on 
the head or make slaves of them, and we think it proba- 
ble that the Welshmen retaliated when they got the chance, 
However this may be, the courtesy here attributed to the 
British chiefs makes the subsequent treatment of their city seem 
scarcely justifiable by the laws of even barbarian morality, 
Embittered by the loss of his son Cymen, ‘Elle swears to spare 
no living thing in Anderida, and his vow is fulfilled, thereby clear- 
ing the stage pretty effectually. Rhys bolts himself and lorwerth 
into a burning house, and so perishes. Vortipore is cut down in 
the sight of his daughter Bronwen, whose kindness to the captive 
Ostrythe ought to have obtained for her an exception from Atlle’s 
vow. Bronwen flings herself from the terrace-wall. Julius dies 
defending the Roman eagle; and his faithful follower Bael “ fi 
axe and eagle far away into a blazing ruin . . . and fell, the last 
of the men of Anderida !” 

This Bael, “neither Celt nor Teuton,” who belongs “to the 
earliest race existing in these islands,” gives us glimpses of a very 
remote past. He has traditions of the time when there were mighty 
beasts with horned noses in the land, and “men walked dry-shod 
from here to Gaul.” Hereby is suggested a fresh field for an 
enterprising novelist, if the present rage for antiquity continues. 
From the Vikings of Jomsburg we have got to the defenders of 
Anderida, and we may soon hope to hear Lydia Languish inquiring 
at the circulating libraries for “ Ere Britain Was,” or “The Advent 
of the Aryan.” Combats with mammoths and cave-bears would be 
new and exciting, and the landing of the first Briton in a coracle 
would be effective either as the starting-point or the conclusion of a 
pre-historic romance. 


NASMITH’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH PRIVATE LAW.* 


N this book Mr. Nasmith has undertaken a task the difficulty of 
which is exceedingly great, yet not out of proportion to its im- 
portance. There exists at present nothing like a satisfactory institu- 
tional treatise on the law of England; so far are we from having 
the thing, that the very name of it is probably unfamiliar to a con- 
siderable number even of legal readers. The defects of Blackstone’s 
arrangement entailed not only logical confusion, but large sub- 
stantive omissions. His later editors and adapters have not made 
any sufficient amendment ; indeed, their changes are often rather 
for the worse, and Blackstone in the original form is at all events 
a classic. Very little else has been done even in the way of 
suggestion ; we may mention, however, some essays on the Arrange- 
ment of the Law, which appeared two or three years ago in the 
American Law Review, as containing much that is both sound and 
ingenious. A really good general introduction to English law 
would at the present time be of almost inestimable value. Not 
only would it relieve students of a great part of the perplexities 
that now beset them, and help to bring up a generation of English 
lawyers trained in orderly knowledge instead of confused learning, 
but it would probably have an immediate influence in raising 
the average quality of text-books appropriated to special 
departments, and would to some extent prepare the way for 
that systematic and authoritative consolidation of the law 
which, under whatever form or name, must sooner or later 
become a manifest necessity. The writer who supplies this 
want will be one of our greatest benefactors to the profession 
and science of the law; we speak in the future, inasmuch 
as, in our judgment, Mr. Nasmith has not effectually supplied 
it. Yet his attempt, though we cannot pronounce it successful, 
has quite enough of merit and good intentions to make the failure 
an instructive one. 

The most obvious faults that are likely to be committed by a 
legal writer—and, in fact, are still committed by the great majority 
of our legal text-books—are such as these:—to take any arrange- 
ment that comes to hand first, fill up the subdivisions anyhow. 
squeezing in refractory topics by main force (of which a good ex- 
ample is Blackstone's feat of treating lunacy under the head of 
Royal Prerogatives), and vouch to warranty an undigested mass 
of references, which, being vouched, as often as not make default. 
Mr. Nasmith, however, has distinctly set his aim on better things; 
and the errors he has fallen into are rather of an opposite kind. 
The first of these is too much attention to classification for its 
own sake, and too much seeking after novelties in that direction. 
The object of analysing legal conceptions is not to discover new 
logical divisions, but to i existing divisions intelligible. The 
great generic heads of the law which have acquired a marked in- 
dividuality, not only in English, but in all Western jurisprudence 
—such as Status, Ownership, Contract—must now be kept whole 
and distinct at any cost, and any system which breaks them up 
seems to us to stand for practical purposes self-condemned. But 
Mr. Nasmith has done this to a great extent. His main division 
into Law of Persons and Law of Things, apparently of his own 
invention, is not a happy one. It has nothing to do with Black- 
stone’s “ Rights of Persons” and “ Rights of Things,” which 
notwithstanding the absurdity of the nomenclature and the many 
serious faults in detail, do roughly fit some real and important 

* The Institutes of English Private Law, &c. id Nasmi ; 
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boundary lines. Mr. Nasmith’s Law of Things is the law which 
governs Ownership and the various dealings with it by alienation 
or succession. Everything else is brought under the Law of 
Persons by violently extending the conception of Status, Every 
distinct legal relation into which a man can enter is called 
by Mr. Nasmith a persona, and said to produce a complex status, 
“simple status ” being status as usually understood. is looks as 
if Mr. Nasmith had been feeling about for some such general 
notion as the Germans express by Rechésverhiiltniss. A moderate 
acquaintance with the work of Continental civilians, which he 
seems not to know, or at any rate not to have used, would have 
saved him here and elsewhere from erratic efforts and imperfect 
results. The classification he develops from these premisses is 
naturally cram: and perplexed. One principal subdivision is 
“ Intervention,” in which one person is considered as “ interve- 
ning” in relation to the person or property of another under con- 
tract, trust, or licence, or of his own mere motion. This is logi- 
cally harmless, save that the statement ought to have been worded 
so as to include in the first two heads “ intervention ” under colour 
of a supposed, but not really existing, contract or trust ; but we 
fail to see its convenience. e only use the author himself makes 
of it is to introduce his account of torts and contract. The trustee 
and licensee are quietly dropped. After the chapter on Torts there 
is a + mixing up of various parts of the law of contract 
and the law of status; and, finally, we are startled by a chapter 
on Private International Law being dragged in under the head of 
Aliens. Contracts reappear for a moment in the second volume, 
under the extraordinary name of consensual things. In the details 
of terminology Mr. Nasmith in like manner deserves credit for the 
ight sort of intentions, but does not often satisfy us in execution. 
Thus, his definition of Contract is better than most that are to be 
found in the books, but not so good as it might be. He confines 
the term contract to agreements enforceable by law; and, so far, 
this is well. The same thing is done in the Indian Contract Act, 
and it is a real addition to the resources of legal language; but 
why did Mr. Nasmith stop there, when other manifest improve- 
ments might well have been adopted from.the same quarter? His 
use of Roman terms is not fortunate; he arbitrarily confines ob/i- 
gation to obligations ex contractu, and defines dominium ina 
manner which is neither classical nor useful. . 
Another mistake which Mr. Nasmith has not escaped is that of 
assuming that the development and filling in of a classified system 
requires less thought and pains than the classification itself. The 
working out of the several parts should be appropriate: with refer- 
ence to the general plan and accurate in its details. In the 
first place, an book not series of 
graphs on jal topics; for a collection of such mono s 
he not ened a general exposition by being fitted into 
the compartments of the most excellent classification. 
In the next place, an author must nevertheless bear in 
mind, after he has settled according to the fitness of the 
general design what details he shall keep and what reject, that in 
those which he does keep he should be no less clear and scrupue 
lously accurate than if he were writing a monograph. Both these 
precepts are imperative ; at the same time they are difficult to ob- 
serve, and just allowance must be made for the difficulty ; but we 
are bound to say Mr. Nasmith falls short in both respects. Instead 
of giving a bold and clear view of the really leading rules and 
principles, he too often falls into fruitless endeavours to give a 


digest of everything in an a small a There is also a 
great want of proportion in the treatment of diiferent topics; we 
find room which could be ill taken up by needlessly setting 


out extracts from statutes, and precedents of assurances, and even 
by rambling discussions. It is absurd for an elementary writer to 
spend two or three Pages in an attack on the equitable doctrine of 
mortgages, which like a weak imitation of a rather eccentric 
— delivered about three years by Baron Bramwell. 

e may remark, by the way, that Mr. Nasmith, notwithstanding 
the Judicature Acts, for the most part ignores equity jurisprudence 
neither more nor less than common-law text-writers have been 
accustomed to do. 

Again, the book is by no means free from actual mistakes, and 
occasionally serious ones. The worst of these is on the subject 
of Fraud. In the first volume it is quite wrongly classed under 
the head of “Common Law Illegality ”(this error is by no 
means new); and we read of the contract of a drunken man 

“void upon the und of fraud”; whereas it is not 
void, but voidable, and that independently of fraud. This alone 


might perhaps pass as no worse than a loose and old-fashioned 
use of . But in the second volume we find to our asto- 
nishment that “‘ when, by actual fraud, one induces gnother to sell 


—perhaps, more correctly, to do that which in the absence of fraud 
would be a sale—the property does not pass.” This is a positive 
and inexcusable misstatement. At least half a dozen important 
modern decisions show conclusively that the property does pass, 
though, as between the original parties, the vendor may, if he 
pleases, rescind the contract and resume the property. There are 
3ome serious omissions (partly due to the disregard of Equity) in 
the statement of the rules concerning written ments and oral 
evidence ; and there are various other thi which, though short 
of positive error, are at least odd. We should not have expected 
to find at this time of day a champion for the absurd rule 
of common law that a less sum of money cannot be taken 
in satisfaction of a greater; or to see the analogy between 
trusts and bailments insisted upon as a thing newly discovered, 


in apparent ignorance of its being distinctly pointed out . 


by Blackstone; or to look in vain for any statement of the 
difference between real implied (tacit) contracts and contracts 
“implied in law” (quasi-contracts). And Mr. Nasmith is not 
generally happy in his explanations. He is too much given to the 
lackstonian fashion of inventing justifying reasons for a rule 
when an historical account is the only possible one. In language 
and antiquities he scarcely excels; his note on mor‘uwm and vivwu 
vadium is sadly confused, though only with the confusions of 
former writers . true key is to be found in Littré’s Dictionary, 
s.v. Gage); and his criticism of the “commonly received notion 
that no manor is of more recent date” than 1290 is strangely mis- 
conceived. The common notion errs, if at all, in supposing that the 
express act of any subject could or did create manors before that 
time. But there is a more general fault, and of a more 
pane kind, which runs through all the details of Mr. Nasmith’s 
k. He has simply worked from old notes or editions, and his 
authorities are constantly out of date. A writer whose undertaking 
covers so much ground must no doubt rely a good deal on text- 
books ; but at least he might use the latest editions, and keep them 
noted up, so as not to ignore, for example, leading cases decided five 
or six years ago by a Court of frm 4 Certainly this is in itselt 
no light work, but it is a work that cannot be neglected. It may 
well be that in the present state of text-books a general survey of 
the law is really not within the compass of any one man’s power. 
If all our text-books were as good as, say, Mr. Benjamin’s on 
Sale, the Institutes of English Law which we still await would be 
comparatively easy to write. As it is, we more than suspect that 
the increase of a better class of special text-books will, asa matter 
of fact, precede any serious and successful endeavour to accomplish 
om — to which Mr. Nasmith has valiantly, though rashly, set 
is 

Grave as are the shortcomings of this attempt, it is not to be 
understood that we hold it worthless. It is made in a right 
spirit, and that is something; nor is the execution always so 
much below the intention as in the points we have felt bound to 
criticize. The Real Property Law, for instance, where Mr. 
Nasmith gives himself more room, seems very fairly done. (We 
should have said before that the size of the book is altogether 
much too small for adequate results to be attainable.) And the 
ocular demonstration offered to the student by a sketch plan of 
the ideal “‘ Manor of Dale,” with its boundaries, wastes, parcels, and 
other belongings, “so far as the same are capable of delineation,” 
as er say, is an unpretending but useful contribution to 
the much neglected art of legal education, and, as such, deserves 
a word of distinct praise. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE.* 


fee is a lively and readable narrative of a young lady’s tour, 
which began in Sicily and ended in Corfu, and between those 
two points meanders with a pleasant absence of symmetry through 
various countries of South-Eastern Europe. Mrs. Blake evidently 
possesses some of the best qualifications of a traveller. To a sufli- 
cient interest and activity in sight-seeing she unites a keen sense 
of fun, an observant eye for character, and a disposition to extract 
amusement even from the least promising surroundings. It is not 
always that qualifications for travel are reflected in the in 
which the traveller's experiences are recorded. ‘They are apt to lie 
provokingly latent. ‘This is principally because, when people come 


.to write about what they have seen, they are nervously afraid -of 


becoming egotistical, eschew personal details as below the dignity 
of their task, and end by going to handbooks for their inspiration. 
Not so with our author, whose book testifies to her vivacity and 
her preference for her own impressions. If we may found a dis- 
tinction — the double narrative of the famous Journey to the 
Hebrides, books of travel may be roughly divided into Johnsonian 
and Boswellian. The interest of the former centres in places; in 
the latter the personal element predominates. The volume under 
review belongs to the discursive, chatty, Bosweilian class. Its 
topographical details are enlivened by a running comment on 
topics of the most varied kind—sermons, cremation, the temporal 
power, and rationalism. We are treated to anecdotes of cockney 
travellers, and gossip about Victor Emanuel, the Pope, and the 
Sultan. We have sketches of the company on board Mediter- 
ranean steamers and at German tables-d’héte, and amusing episodes 
in connexion with them of which our author may say, in classical 
language—quorum pars magna fui. Mrs. Blake has a great deal to 
say about inns, their entomological specimens which torment by 
night, and their bad cookery which disappoints by day. Indeed, if 
her criticism ever assumes a more emphatic tone, it is in denouncing 
bad food, noisy children, and fat women who object to fresh air. 
In freely speaking her mind on these points she is sure of a sym- 
— public; and they in no way detract from the good- 

umour and appreciative spirit in which she writes of foreign 
lands and foreign ways. 

Syracuse, to a traveller courageous enough to face its fleas and 
“abominable ” cookery, is full of varied interest. To its picturesque 
and striking features . Blake does full justice, though 
probably few of her readers will share her taste for inspecting 
the dry bodies of monks. From the shores of Sicily her wander- 
ings were for the most part over beaten tracks. Of ltome, Naples, 
Venice, Munich, and Vienna, there is little now left to be said by 


* Twelve Months in Southern Europe. By Mrs. Blake. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1876. 
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' the most enthusiastic traveller. Nevertheless, in each and all of 
these places our author finds plenty of matter for observation 
around her. She is di by the cruelty with which the 
Neapolitans treat their horses, and her English readers will heartily 
reciprocate her “ longing to see the brutes who drove them get a 

kick.” The environs of Naples are delicious, but the popula- 

tion is the “ dirtiest, rudest, and least pleasing” of - town in 
Italy. At Rome Mrs. Blake went the round of all the world- 
renowned buildings and institutions, omitting nothing which an 
intelligent foreigner ought to do, from attending a reception at 
the Vatican to attending a meet in the Campagna. At the 
former ceremony the Pope was “ gracious and benignant,” ex- 
pressed himself as pleased to hear of the national thanksgiving for 
the recent recovery of the Prince of Wales, and observed of one of 
the ladies present, who wore a large gold cross, that it made 
her look like a lady bishop. At the latter, Prince Humbert was 
nt, mounted on “ a weight-carrier well up to eighteen stone,” 
though there does not appear much object in the Prince investing 
in Irish hunters, as he is never permitted to go over any fence. 
Riding across the Campagna was one of Mrs. Blake’s favourite 
pastimes. When thirsty from exercise, she and her party would 
get a draught of milk from the goat-herds or draw up ‘at a little 
road-side osteria, and regale themselves with the wine of the 
country, which was sometimes excellent. Of the many charming 
environs of Rome our author was most pleased with Albano, 
whence she made various excursions on donkey-back. Ancona, 
which was d on her route towards the north, is pronounced 
to be a “vile hole.” An inspection of its principal hotel, the smell 
of which was “ pestiferous,” induced the visitors to beat’a hasty 
retreat, and continue their journey to Venice. There they esta- 
blished themselves in an apartment on the Giudecca Canal. As 
the weather was excessively hot, bathing from gondolas was 
pleasant. It is an irony of fate which has converted the Lido, 
with its sombre Byronic memories, into a modern bathing esta- 
blishment and tea-garden. Mrs. Blake recommends the curiosity- 
shops of Venice, though dear, as also a luncheon of calamari, a 
small cuttle-fish which, fried and eaten with lemon-juice, is ex- 


ceedingly good. Frogs she considers a “delusion and snare.” 
Everywhere in Italy snails are eaten, at Rome badgers are } 
teckoned a delicacy, and at Nice foxes are e for sale in | 
the market. So true is it, as our author observes, that one man’s | 
meat is another man’s poison. | 

From Venice Mrs. Blake turned her towards the Tyrol, 
and the delightful country in the neighbourhood of Salzburg. Meran 
was charming, with the exception of a plague of flies. At Berch- 

den, after visiting the exquisite Kénigsee, the foreign visitor is 
expected to descend a salt-mine—a disappointing operation for those 
who expect a sparkling grotto, the salt being dirty looking stutf, 
and the passages dark, damp, and muddy. Ata dance at the Ischl 
Casino our author is struck with the ugliness of the German 
ple, and the extreme liveliness of their polkas. At Vienna she 
ned to Strauss's band, and compassionates a Viennese bride on 
having to go “ peacocking about the streets” in evening costume in 
broad daylight, and in an open-earriage. Such an ordeal is “ worse 
than a drawing-room” at Buckingham Palace. Between Pesth 
and Routschouck, a three days’ voyage, the scenery of the Danube 
varies. As far as the junction of the Drave it is tame and unin- 
teresting. Pigs wallowing in the mud at the water's edge are a 
principal feature of the scene. From Moldova to Orsova the 
seenery is grand. In one place the Danube rushes through a sort 
of gorge of rocks, cutting its way through the Carpathiar Moun- 
tains. Passe are to.a smaller steamer to the 
Iron Gates. This name iis given tothe rapids from a ridge of low 
rocks running almost across the river, and closing the ——_ of 
the Danube to the ingress.of-ships of any large size. At Widdin, 
the first Turkish town, the Oriental element in the landscape 
begins to assert itself. — and winarets stand out against 
the sky, and crowds of turbaned Mussulmans troop down to the 
landing place. Mrs. Blake remarks upon the scarcity of human 
habitations on = banks of the Danube, the towns vaso “| 
importance in maps consisting in reality of a few mud hovels. 
Belgrade, one of the most important, consists, we are told, of a few 
houses little superior to eabins. But as this impression was derived 
from a passing view of the place from ‘the river, and surrounded 
by fortifications, we need not wonder that it is not very accurate. 
Paris iwelf, outside Mont Valérien, would not look very splendid. 
Like Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Blake visited a harem in 
‘Constantinople, her account of which is perhaps the most interest- 
ing part of her book. The mistress of the house was the widow of 
a pasha of inferior Her daughters, sons, and their wives 
resided with her. “Harem,” as our author is careful to explain, 
is merely aname denoting the women’s apartments, and, if her 
— may be regarded as typical, it difiers but slightly from 
“family circle ” of these islands. Here is her account, some- 
what condensed :— 

The mistress of the house was sitting cross-legged on the di and 
motioned me to take a place beside her. “she was very plain, with a little 
‘wizened brown face, small head, black eyes, and tiny hands and feet. She 
was very plainly dressed, wearing full cotton trousers with a small pattern 
on them, a tunic and skirt of the same, and yellow leather slippers. Indeed 
the ladies were all dressed with the greatest simplicity. They were extremely 
small, and none of them remarkable for beauty. . . . ‘Two or three 
unhealthy-looking babies and -very ugly children were playing about the 
room. Coffee was served soon after our arrival. . . . ‘Of course we 
were given cigarettes, and the ladies all smoked them constantly. .. . 
After the coffee, the next move of our entertainers:was to exhibit some of 
their possessions to us, and they began by displaying some very pretty stufis, 


and a sort of gold brocade used as a covering forthe beds. The old lady 
produced a leathern bag which contained some handsome diamond orna- 
ments, earrings, stars to be worn on the forehead, rings, and pins. Some of 
the stones were very large, and of the first water. On dinner being 
announced, we went upstairs to the harem. . . . The table or socfra 
was very low, not more than a foot-or a foot and a half from the 
ground, and we all squatted round it on cushions laid on the fivor, 
Before taking our places water was poured over our hands by a 
negro-slave girl. . . . Plates, knives, or forks there were none. A 
large lump of brown bread was laid at each place instead of a plate, with 
a spoon in front of it. Four dishes of white grapes were the only other 
thingson the table. As soon as we sat down a napkin was handed to us by 
one of the daughters, and in the centre of the table the negress placed a 
round bronze dish, containing mutton boiled to rags. Our hostess dipped a 
piece of bread in the gravy, and we all followed her example. . . . 
‘Twelve dishes, each more difficult to swallow than the last, followed. Most 
of them were very greasy. Everything was cooked with rose-water, and 
had an indescribably horrid scented flavour into the bargain. We had 
nothing to drink the whole time ; a few grapes were eaten whenever one 
felt thirsty. ... We had been requested to wear the brightest dresses 
that our wardrobes eould supply, and to decorate ourselves with as many 
ornaments as possible, when visiting the harem. The women regard one’s 
doing so as a compliment, and looking at the trinkets amuses them. .. . 
They were particularly delighted with a pair of crystal earrings on which 
were: ruby and diamond flies, the design being a novelty to them. 

The style in which this book is written is fresh and natural, a 
merit which atones for an occasional slipshod phrase like “ever so 
many,” and for colloquialisms such as “ turning in” and “turning 
up.” The use of the present participle, too, fora nominative, as “ the 
lady eating with so many Christians was a great compliment,” is, to 
say the least, inelegant. Nor can we endorse all Mrs. Blake's 
Biblical and ecclesiastical lore. We object to her reference to a 
tradition that St. Paul “performed mass” at an altar in Syracuse, 
and still more decidedly to a statement that the “celebrated ship- 
wreck” is tersely described by St. Mark. Again, it is a new view 
of the development of Christianity to attribute it to “subtlety of 
the school of Gamaliel.” This is rather hard on Gamaliel, as well 
as historically not very exact. But these remarks, as well as some 
others at p. 183, not in good taste, upon the influence of Rational- 
ism, are obiter dicta. A young lady writing in the nineteenth 
century may be excused a few slips when, as she would phrase it, 
she “ harks back ” to the apostolic age. 


A CHARMING FELLOW.* 


i gqeeey is a great deal of very nice and delicate work in this 
novel, and if we cannot say that it has attained the highest ex- 
cellence throughout, we do not wish it to be inferred that we con- 
Sider it in any sense as a failure. The character of Algernon 
Ancram Errington, the “charming fellow” of popular opinion, is 
exceedingly well done; and the change from the comparatively 
innocent insincerity of the country lad to the deeper criminality 
of the desperate.:man is by no. means too extreme, though it may be 
too sudden, and not-sufficiently accounted for. If Algemon,-or, as 
he is generally ,Algy, reminds us of Tito in Romola, it is not 
that Mrs. Trollope has been a conscious imitator. The possibilities 
of human life have their limits, and the character of a conscience- 
less, pleasure-loving, and pleasant-tempered egotist, who drifts from 
aie to dishonour, and from dishonour to crime, cannot be 
delineated on an indefinite number of base-lines. Time, country, 
and social conditions change the furniture and the character, but 
the elements remain the same; and whether the several imper- 
sonations be ancient Greek, mediseval Italian, or modern English, 
there must needs be a strong family likeness among them all, 
and a common stock of characteristics. Nor has any author 
the fee simple of a character. Because Moliére created Tartuiie, 
might not Dickens in his turn create Pecksniff? and must no one 
venture on the portrait of a swaggering bully for fear of being 
confronted with Bobadil? History itself repeats its own cha- 
racters and actors; and human types have their set features which 
never alter, though the individual expression may. Hence we 
accept Mrs. Trollope’s Algernon as he stands, and are content 
to regard the traits which he possesses in common with Tito 
as elemental necessities, things belonging as of course to the 
portrait, by whomsoever drawn and wheresoever found. 

We must wish that Mrs. Trollope had drawn the transitional 
stages of her hero's character with more distinctness of detail. 
As it is, the action is too hurried, and there is not enough time 
allowed for the satisfactory development of his nature as influenced 
by circumstances. The lines are not clear, and cause and effect are 
a good deal what the Americans call “ mixed.” The space is too 
contracted between Algernon’s arrival in London and his marriage 
with Castalia; the details want filling in; and the marriage 
itself reads a little unnaturally. A man of such clear-sighted 
selfishness, and d of such wonderful “ charm ”.and ‘beauty, 
would not have sold himself so cheaply; and to accept.the first 
chance of the kind,and that chance so bad a one, was selling 
himself far too cheaply for wisdom. Algernon was no_fooi, 
and he knew his own value im the marriage market. What 
handsome man does not? Would he then have married an 
ugly old woman without fortune, simply on the strength of 
her connexion with a stupid old nobleman without interest, 
and who could do nothing better for him than get him the post- 
mastership of a fifth-rate country town like Whitford? fo judge 
by the very meagre society of the place, Whitford eould have 


* A Charming Fellow. By Frances Eleanor Trollope, Author of “ Aunt 
argaret’s Trouble,” “ Mabel 's Progress,” &c. 3 vols. Chapman 
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had but an unimportant postal service; and one would have 
expected to find it among the figs and raisins of the small grocer 
ps than with an establishment of its own, a gentleman for its 
master, and a salaried clerk to supplement his deficiencies. But 
indeed Whitford is rather an anomalous place all through. A 
Doctor of Divinity is its rector, but he is also master of the 

mmar school; he associates with the s n of the place, the 
attorney and the second master, “ young 'awkins of Pudeombe 
Hall,” Lieutenant-Colonel Whistler, and in time the Methodist 

er’s pretty daughter. Yet he is not a democrat nor a practical 
Guristian of the levelling kind. He isa Tory, and a believer in 
class and caste, as belongs to his own ecclesiastical dignity of a 
‘minor degree ; and he evidently brings these people together, not 
on principle, but_because they represent the whale society of the 
neighbourhood. In which case we imagine that neither the — 
nor the attorney could have been a man of the class with whom 
he would have willingly associated, as neither the one nor the 
other could have found in Whitford such means of professional 
living as would have satisfied a fastidious taste. This, however, 
is only a small matter, a mistake in a question of detail of no 
great importance to the story, save as it reacts on the appointment 
of yo i to the postmastership at such a place as 
Whitford. 

But if the social circumstances of the story are rather mixed 
-and muddled, the principal characters are distinct enough. The 
vanity and’shallowness, the boasting and untruthfulness of Mrs. 
Erri are admirably portrayed, and give the hereditary reason 
why her son should be as unprincipled as he is. From such a 
mother nothing fine or noble could possibly have sprung, and the 
“ Ancramism” cherished by the one must necessarily have its 
representative in the other. We find the subtle likeness, yet 
diiference, between Mrs. Erri and her son one of the best 
touches in the book; it is admirably done as art, and is correct as a 
amatter of physiological science ; as is also the kind of love whieh 
exists between them, true enough in its: way and as deep as is pos- 
sible with such:shallow natures. Tobe sure in the Algernon 
does not scruple to ‘swindle his mother, while she strips herself 
of her property less from maternal devotion than from the 
“‘Ancramism” which could not accept the failure of one of 
her family as a demonstrable fact, and preferred to believe a 
pleasant he rather than to actona di ble truth. Though 
far from being a meritorious person, Mrs. 
ably the best drawn character of all who make up the world 
wherein the “ charming fellow ” finds his lot cast by an unfriendly 
fate. Her boasting ostentation, which yet is redeemed from vul- 
garity ; her selfishnessand shallowness, which coexist with a certain 
surface kindness and.an undoubted love for her boy ; her moral 
obtuseness, which does not include want of tact; her handsome, 
well-preserved person, which does not make her angle for lovers or 
dream of a second husband—all this is touched with the grace and 
skill and delicacy of which we had the first-fruits in Aunt Mar- 
garet’s Trouble ; we see throughout the traces of thought and care, 
and the conscientious painstaking of a writer who honours her 
craft, and does not merely seek to get through an allotted task 
with the least amount of trouble compatible with the largest 
amount of profit. Algernon would have been as successful a bit 
of work he been more developed, and his character allowed 
to unfold itself by more detailed and circumstantial evidence of 
growth and change. As it is, we eannot help remarking a.certain 
rawness of colour and sketchiness of outline which-have marred 
to some extent what should have been a very careful piece of 


character-painting. 
Of perso in the second rank of Minnie Bodkin 
is decidedly the most interesting, and Rhoda Maxwell the most life- 


like, in that this latter is sweet and slightly silly, affectionate and 
true-hearted, but not absolutely straightforward, nor yet of more 
tenacious loyalty than the ordinary young girl of pure mind and 
facile temperament. In the absence of 7 quality, in-her 
common ife-likeness ; hers. being 
that kind of nature which, united with a peaceful blush-rose sort 
of beauty, is sure to attract men more than those of. greater d 
and nobler characteristics. Consequently, we find that Rhoda. 
three lovers, while Minnie, her .superior in brains, and even in 
heart, has only one, and that one the least interesting and least 
distinctly drawn personage of the story; Rhoda's three being 
men of such different t as Algernon, David Powell, and 
Matthew Diamond. Of n is, as we have 
seen, the embodiment of shallow selfishness; Powell is a Metho- 
dist preacher, earnest to fanaticism, enthusiastic to almost 
a) tie sublimity; while Matthew Diamond, the second master 
cf the Whitford School, whereof Dr. Bodkin the rector 
is the first, is one of those grave, stern, square men whose silent 
reserve only a silly little beauty can subdue, and who, probably by 
the law of com tion, fall in love (in novels) with the woman 
who is e least suited and most to 
ve an disappointment. ‘Very tragic is ‘the ‘unhappy love 
‘withered, Castalia for her young 
scamp, whose unsatisfactory relations with her might almost 
be excused, seeing what an utterly uninteresting person she was. 
A man who gives his wife no valid cause for jealousy, but 
nevertheless is tormented and harassed by her tual misfivings, 
cannot .be to retain his lover-like esenen the one 
hand, or his equanimity of temper on the other. So farasamenner 
went,:in ealls:‘him, Ancram— 
did wenderfully well, and bore with her 
amiability. ‘He 


ae unpleasant ways with a 
reat of surface i 


himself, however, 


ington is unquestion- |’ 


ignobly enough; and the episode of the stolen money, the blame 
of which he so cleverly contrived to fasten on her, more than paid 
off the seore which she had run up by her seasgreen complexion, 
hungry eyes, unappeasable sentiment, and general want of persona! 
attractiveness. When it comes to ‘that direful scene in the 
meadow, and the rough touch with which he shook ‘her off into 
the river, he paid off all his debts of malice, revenge, and dis- 

ointment more than in full, and the innocent cause of 
discomfort is made the victim and the sacrifice, as is the case only 
too often in real life and history. 

Though, as we have said, the various characters of this book are 
for the most part drawn with.preeision so far as they go, yet natu- 
rally some are mere sketches; eg. Miss Chubb,and Mr. ‘Warlock 
the hungry curate, who devoured muffins in such an ogreish fashion 
and glowered at Minnie Bodkin with a love more repellent than at- 
tractive. Both of these are somewhat of the nature of excrescences, 
neither of them having any important ‘bearing-on the story, while 
the one is a nonentity and the other a caricature. We do not like 
that excessive crowding of the canvas to which so many: authors 
are given. It distracts the attention, and takes from the interest 
in proportion as it diminishes concentration ; but it is thought to 
enliven a story and to give an air of bustle and ‘movement to a 
plot. In point of fact it does nothing of the kind. Movement 
comes from variety of incidents, each of which should form an 
important in the whole; mere multiplicity of characters 
impedes rather than helps forward. This, however, is against the 
creed. of authors who find the delineation of a crowded portrait 
gallery an easier méthod of filling their:pages than-a suecession of 
‘sharply drawn dramatic seenes. This tendency to make portrait- 

inting do the work of story-telling is the most striking defect 
in Mrs. Trollope’s writing. It is one which we believe it would 
be quite in her power to overcome, if she thought the effort: worth 
making. By the by, who is the great musical composer, ‘“ Gliiek ”? 
and has.Mrs. Trollope a private grammar which authorizes her to 


speak of a carpet as ‘‘ sewn”? 


MINOR NOTICES. 


HE drawings by Mr. Thackeray’* which have just been 

duced in facsimile ‘prove incontestably, not only ‘that ‘he 
possessed the true artistic inspiration, but ‘that the ‘by 
‘which he has hitherto been known ogee very inadequate ‘idea ‘of 
the force and beauty of his ‘style. It is not only that, as‘might 
be expected, his pictures are full of point:and character, but'they‘are 
‘also worked out in a highly éffective-manner. In the woodcuts 
or engravings previously published in his name much “both ‘of ‘the 
power and delicacy of the original ‘drawings ‘was ‘lost. The me- 
chanical process of transferring drawings to wood or métal ‘was 
troublesome to him ; end ‘when a practical hand ‘undertook the task 
the spirit of the design was apt to evaporate. Apart from ‘this, 
‘however, Miss Thackeray tells us that the hours which her ‘father 
spent in drawing brought no fatigue or weariness, but were of end- 
less interest and amusement to him. The volume before us derives its 
title from the opening story The Orphan of Pimlico, “ a Moral 'Paleof 
Belgravian Life, by Miss M. T-Wigglesworth, many years Governess 
in the Nobility’s Families, and Authoress of ‘Posies of Poesy,’ 
§ Thoughts on the Use of the Globes,’ &c.” This, however, is only 
an introduction to the promised novel, which, unfortunately, was 
never written. The object of the-writer is‘said to be to show’ that 
“the rose leaf of luxury is not free from thorns,” and to portray, 
‘on the one hand, “ the eonsequences of crime,” and, on ‘the other, 
“the beneficial effects of virtue, the manners of the nobility, the 
best Church principles, and the ‘purest morality.” The villain of 
the 4 isan ill- oung man ‘named Mordant, against 
‘whom'the authoress says she had often ‘warned the family ‘with 
whom she lived, not, however, it is explained, because ‘she once 
overheard him calling her a “twaddling old Catamaran,” but on 
aecount of his general levity and daring lieense of language. ‘The 
young and dashing Earl of Lancelot'has diseovered after ‘marriage 
that. he ought to have met his wife's cousin, the Lady Arabella, at 
an earlier date. Mordant, who has designs on ‘the Countess, inter- 
cepts a letter from the Earl to Lady Arabella, and makes ‘mischief 
with it, the result being a duel, in which Mordant shoots the Earl, 
and is then himself blown into the air by the Earl of Fitzmarling- 
spike, ‘the Countess’s father, who is an old Admiral with 
a wi . The “humble but pious” governess, the 
demoniacal Mordant, the inflammable young Earl, the. seeonds 
at the duel, and the old Admiral are‘represented with a graphic 
power: which compensates for the brevity ofthe narrative. Among 
the othersketches in the volume perhaps the ‘best are the.carieatures 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Little Assessor of Tubingen, the Notesofa 
Day or Two, Othello (a group of Carolina negroes, done to ‘the 
life), Glasgow children at pley in and an imaginary Scotch 
audience listening to a lecture by Mr. Thackeray. Several of ‘the 
initial letter-pieces are marked by delicate beauty as well as character 
and humour. The group of London omnibus cads is as good as 
anything 4 Leech, and there is also gp jw of Thackeray 
and Jerrold sitting in a railway carriage, hearing themselves 
denounced by a curate to a young lady as infamous characters. «A 
view of Berne shows that 7 a3 i might be inferred 
from'the glimpses of scenery in his novels, had the’painter’s ‘eye. 


Sketches, Fragments, and i 
some ‘Notes by ‘kane able 


* The Orphan of Pimlico ; and other 
By Willie Makepeace Thackeray. “With 
y. ‘Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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The grotesque playing cards equally display the touch of genius in 
small thi Altogether this volume is a pleasant and interesting 
addition to our knowledge of the great novelist, and deserves to be 
cherished accordingly. 

Mr. Jowett’s translation of Plato *, which was reviewed in our 


enlarged ; some new — of modern philosophy, such as Utility, 


pared, the more th 


We are glad to see a new edition of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis's 
wise and 5 tive Essay on the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion+, perhaps one of the most characteristic etforts 
of his cautious and philosophical mind. In these days of rash and 
hasty dogmatism there is no work more likely to do good than this 
discriminating examination of the foundations of authoritative 
opinion ; and we may also remark, in ing, that Sir George's 
treatise on the Methods of Reasoning in Politics would also well 
deserve republication, especially in a popular form. 

White’s Selborne seems to have lately taken a new lease of 

larity. Not long ago we reviewed an edition edited by 
ie Harting (see Review, December 26, 1874); we 
have now before us another edition}, a handsome volume, edited 
by Mr. Frank Buckland, and illustrated by Mr. P. H. Dela- 
motte; and a third is said to be in preparation by Professor 
Bell, who lives in White’s house at Selborne, and possesses some 
important manuscripts, such as White's correspondence with 
Linneus. We gather this last piece of information from the pre- 
sent volume, and it is characteristic of the generous courtesy 
which naturally prevails among the followers of White that, 
while Professor Bell throws open his stores of information to 
Mr. Buckland, the latter takes care to let the world know 
his friend’s own intentions. It is unnecessary to say any- 
thing of the perennial charm of White's letters; but, if anything 
an add to them,it is Mr. Delamotte’s admirable views of the 
scenery of Selborne. Mr. Buckland has judiciously put his notes, 
which include a memoir, into an appendix ; and there is also another 
appendix by Lord Selborne, whose estate adjoins Selborne, and 
who has devoted his ieisure to some valuable researches in regard 
to the presence of the Romans in that quarter. The discovery 
at different periods of a considerable quantity of Roman coins 
in and around the basin of Woolmer Pond, and an examination 
of some of the tumuli in the same quarter, has led Lord Selborne 
to the conclusion that we have here probably the scene of a battle 
between the Romans and the British which is mentioned by 
Eumenius in his panegyric on Constantius for his recovery of 
Britain. 

Mr. Worsley, who died in 1866, was known not only as a skilful 
classical translator, but as a poet of original power, and the new 
and enlarged edition of his miscellaneous pieces which has just 

§ will no doubt extend the number of his admirers. Mr. 
orsley’s poetry is always full of healthy spirit ; he is tender as 
well as vigorous, and blends a deep religious spirit with classic 


Sir Travers Twiss has prepared a second edition of his work on 
the rights and duties of nations in time of war||, bringing it down 
to the present time, so as to include the abortive deliberations of 
the Brussels Conference, and the somewhat vapoury discussions at 
the recent meeting of the International Law Conference at the 
Hague. He accurately describes the “Three Rules” of the 
Geneva Conference as “ having served their purpose for the settle- 
ment of a passing dispute,” and being now treated as a dead letter. 
He also challenges the doctrine which was favoured at the Hague 
meeting, that the right of capturing an enemy’s ships on the high 
seas, if they are private property, should be denied to a belligerent. 

The first edition of Mr. Manning’s work on international law 

* The Di of Plato. Translated into English, with Analysis and 
Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. Master of Ballio l College. 5 vols. 
Second Edition. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

An Essay on the Influence of A ity in Matters o inion. B 
«3 Cornewall rng Secon: gy 4 

t Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By Gilbert White, with 
Notes by Frank Buckland, anda Chapter of Antiquities by Lord Selborne. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Poems and Translations. By tg dh Worsley, M.A. Second 
Balen, enlarged Edited by the Rev. E. Worsley. ‘Blackwood & 
| The Law of Nations, considered as nies Political Communities. 
the Rij and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By Sir Travers 
Twies, D.C.L. Second ition, revised. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
London: Longmans & Co. 
Commentaries on the Law of Nations. By W. Oke ing. A New 


and revised throughout, with Supplementary Articles by Sheldon 
Amos. H. Sweet. 


appeared in 1839, when the subject attracted comparatively little 
attention. It has since acquired a deeper interest, and it has therefore 
been thought worth while to bring out a new edition of the book, 
Mr. Manning being, as he informs us, a confirmed invalid, has been 
obliged to content himself with writing a preface, leaving the 

eneral revision and annotation of the work to Mr. Sheldon Amos, 

r. Manning is led by his horror of war to advocate the mainten- 
ance of the Declaration of Paris, and to think that the recent 
“benevolent ” proposals of Russia and Germany deserve further 
consideration. The writer forgets that artificial rules by which 
the people of a country are isolated as independent and indifferent 
spectators of the action of the executive Government are perhaps 
more likely to produce than to check war, and at the same time 
tend to destroy public spirit. 

Mr. Parker's Glossary* of architectural terms has reached a 
fourth edition ; the compiler’s name is a sufficient guarantee for its 
soundness and precision. 

Lord Garvagh ap to be a young man of adventurous spirit 
who enjoys the vicissitudes of rough travel, but has not much 
faculty of observation. He himself disclaims the idea of The Pil- 
grim of Scandinavia ¢ being meant for a guide-book, and admits 
that “ those who may be in want of information upon meager lin 
field sports will find these pages of no use at all.” In point of fact, 
they are little more than a record of some rather commonplace 
sonal experiences, told with a boyish candour and simplicity which 
is at times amusing. Lord Garvagh’s literary style is somewhat 
peculiar, and reminds one of a foreigner trying to write English 
with a small stock of words and not much ease in the composition 
of sentences. For instance, here is a complaint of want of hos- 
pitality :—“I called upon him (Arni Thorlacius), presented, con- 

to my usual custom, two letters of introduction, and he 
informed me that there happened in this place to be an inn for 
strangers. The guide, Geir Ziega, went to that same inn, where 
I would have sent him anyhow, he all the while taking very much 
to heart, not only the habits of the fishermen and sailors there, but 
also the behaviour. of Arni Thorlacius; may his being the excep- 
tion to Icelandic wit and courtesy prove the rule.” In a rural 
dean, however, Lord G h was more fortunate in discovering 
“not only the kind, hospitable, and unassuming Icelander, but the 
consistent and enlightened Christian,” for, “ speaking pure English, 
this holy man invited us to dine with him.” We also learn that 
at another place “I took wine at four different houses, so glad 
the people were to see a stranger, and then had tea in the house of 
a well-to-do merchant, which had flowers growing in the window, 
and a piano going pretty nearly the whole time” ; and that, further 
on, “1 sat up very late last night over whisky-and-water, hot, with 
the merchant.” On one occasion,when his guide fell down exhausted, 
he says, “ Neverin my life having travelled witha medicine-chest, Idid 
not know what on earth to do with him.” And here is a philoso- 
phical meditation :— How Ilove to hear the intellectual con- 
versation of some sportsmen, and to watch men turning out for 
sport as the one sole and only business of this life, all in correct 
horse, dog, and gaiter style! showing that selfishness and very 
natural contempt for other people’s interests, who may not care 
so much for sport, or may prevent it if coming their way!” All 
that we learn from this work is that life is very rough and un- 
comfortable in Iceland, and even in some parts of Norway, away 
from the beaten track. 

A republication of Miss Martineau’s Eastern Lifet is fully 
justified by its intrinsic value, which, as the East moves slowly, 
tes lost nothing by the lapse of time. Many books have been 
written on the same subject since this one first ap , nearly 
thirty years ago; but, as a thorough, discriminating, and, we 
may say, vivid, picture of Egyptian scenery and manters, it is 
still one of the best to which any one who wishes to form a 
general idea of the country can refer. 

Miss Violet§, a minor novel by the late Shirley Brooks, which 
was contributed to Punch in the earlier days of his connexion with 
that periodical, and by which indeed he first made his mark in it, 
has been reprinted, together with a satirical sketch of matrimonial 
differences, in the form of dialogues between Mr. and Mrs. 
Naggleton, which also appeared in Punch some years later. Those 
who laughed over these productions of a genial and witty writer 
in other days will no doubt be glad to see them again, while they 
will be new to others. 

Mr. Willis Bund has compressed into a simple and convenient 
form the information needful for understanding the bearing of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act on the law of compensation for un- 
exhausted improvements. 

A “City Editor” has put together some interesting chapters on 
the Rationale of Market Fluctuations.§] He lays down the follow- 
ing principles—that market fluctuations are never without a cause, 
that they are invariably of an exaggerated character, and that, as a 
rule, when anything happens, the market immediately responds to 

* A Concise Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic 
Architecture. By John Henry Parker. Fourth Edition, revised. Oxford 
and London: James Parker & Co. 

- The, Pilgrim of Scandinavia. By Lord Garvagh. Sampson Low 


t Eastern Life, Present and Pust. By Harriet Martineau. A New 
Edition. Moxon, Son, & Co. 

§ The Naggletons ; and Miss Violet and her Offers. By Shirley Brooks. 
Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. a J 4 

The Law of Compensation for Unerhausted Improvements. By J. W. 
Wiis Bund. Butterworths. f 
whee Rationale of Market Fluctuations. By a City Editor. Effingham 
n. 


f columns on its first appearance (Saturday Review, April 15, 1871), . 
has now reached a second edition, which has been revised and | 
corrected throughout. The to the ues have been 
duced; and “innumerable alterations ” made in the text. In the 
preface Mr. Jowett makes some interesting and instructive remarks | | 
as to the principles on which translations should be done; and in 
reply to Professor Bain’s demand for the reasons of his rejecting | 
4 the epistles attributed to Plato as spurious, he states them pretty | 
i much as follows, “reserving fuller discussion of the question to 
another work” :—Because almost all the epistles purporting to be 
of the classic age of Greek literature are forgeries, and internal as 
well as external probability is altogether against the letters said to 
be Plato’s; they are trivial, unmeaning, devoid of delicacy and 
q subtlety, wanting in a single fine expression, full of oe 
| inappropriately borrowed, and of historical blunders, and the more 
they are ae furnish evidence against one 
another. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
e. | 
{ | 
| 
| 
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{ | 
| 
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the event. From this he concludes that investors ought not to be 
dismayed by a mere fall of stock in itself, but should look to the 
reason of it, trusting that, if the investment is fairly sound, it will 
soon recover its position; on the other hand, stocks at a very high 
should be cautiously approached, as a reaction may be feared. 
As an example of this theory, it is mentioned that an astute specu- 
lator who every morning calculated the chances for and against a rise 
in certain ser hey and, when they seemed to point to a rise, sold out, 
was generally able to buy back again more cheaply, and vice versd. 
The writer, while admitting that organized markets, such as the 
Stock Exchange, are liable to abuse, holds that they have com- 
nsating advantages in securing at once the market price of any 
article. His bias, however, leads him toa doubtful criticism on 
Leeman’s Act, which imposes ona dealer the condition that he 
must not sell certain shares unless he actually possesses them. 
“Thus,” we are told, “an anticipatory or market opinion of the 
value of banking shares is not sv finely arrived at,” because the 
buyer has to wait till the article is really in the market. It is 
evident, however, that the last-mentioned condition is the only true 
test of honest trade. 

Professor Kirk* demonstrates in a vigorous and conclusive 
manner the utter fallacy of the Trade-Union policy of attempting 
to raise the value of te by artificial restrictions on production ; 
and it would be well if working-men could be got to listen to his 
arguments. Professor Kirk shows very clearly that, in the long run, 
the power of the Unions is limited to that of inflicting losses upon 
other people at the cost of still greater injury and suffering to 
themselves; and that capital, though kept unemployed, does not 
diminish, while mnenaes industry is an absolute loss. 

A “Handy Volume Edition” of Scott's poems t—seven little 
volumes in a neat case—has been brought out by Messrs. Iradbury 


and Co. Its type is readable, and it would seem to be especially 
suitable for a tourist with literary tastes. 

French and Spanish Painters} isa work of a somewhat mixed | 
character. Some of the illustrations, especially one or two of the | 
etchings, are very good, while others are very bad. If the volume | 
is to be regarded as giving a general idea of the French and Spanish | 
schools of painting, both pictures and letterpress are extremely in- | 
adequate ; but, taken for what it is, as a collection of pictures, 
chosen pretty much at random, and accompanied by a slight 
account of the various artists, it is not without interest. 

Though open to some objections on the ground of a certain per- 
haps not unnatural partisanship, the Count of Paris's History of 
the American Civil War§ is a book of genuine historical value. 
We have — the original work as it came out, and of | 
the authorized English translation now before us it is enough to | 
say that it seems to be carefully and intelligently executed. 

Sir H. D. Wolff, who believes that the policy of our Govern- | 
ment with d to the Suez Canal points to its complete | 
redemption from the hands of the Company and the purch se of 
the Viceroy’s reversicnary interest, has translated a lecture by M. | 
de Lesseps ||, giving a brief history of his connexion with the under- | 
taking. The narrative is in a jocular and gossiping vein. 

Mr. Dickens 4 having in his writings described or mentioned a 
great many London streets and houses, Mr. Edgar Pemberton has | 
thought it necessary to compile a catalogue of them—a reverential, 
but, as far as we can see, useless piece of work. 

The series of little handbooks on British Manufacturing Indus- 
tries **, edited by Mr. Bevan, now includes volumes on the metal, 
pottery, and textile trades, 

Mr. Curley, with a view apparently of encouraging emigration 
to Nebraska tt, has published an account of that region in a hand- 
some form with tinted paper, woodcut illustrations, red leather 
binding, and gilt edges. work originally appeared in the 
United States, and its issue in this glittering form for the English 
market naturally suggests some reflections as to the section of our 
countrymen who are appealed to, since it can scarcely be supposed 
that persons in the dismal circumstances of intending emigrants 
are likely to invest their scanty savings in such a gorgeous and 
expensive volume as this. It must be admitted, however, that 
Mr. Curley writes, in the main, in a very moderate and sensible 
way, and admits some of the drawbacks of Nebraska while painting | 
its advantages. 

There isno doubt a generation growing up which as yet knows | 
not Ingoldsby, and for its benefit a new edition of the famous | 
ballads ¢{ has been provided. It is doubtful how far the Zngoldsby 
Legends have kept their hold on their original adiirers, and there 
are some of them in which the references to events of the day 


| 


* British Trade; or, certain Conditions of our National Prospe ity. By 
Professor Kirk. Edinburgh: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. : 

+ The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Handy Volume Edition. 
7 vols. Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. 

French and Spanish Painters. With Illustrations on Steel, and 
= and Biographical Account of the Artists. By James Stothart. | 

immo. 

§ History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris. | 
Translated by Louis F. Tasistro. Edited by Henry Coppee. Vol. 1. Samp- 
son Low & C 

|| The History of the Suez Canal. By M. Ferdinand de Lesseys. Trans- 
lated from the French by Sir H. D. Wolff. M.P. Blackwood & Sons. 

{ Dickens's London. By T. Edgar Pemberton. Samuel Tinsley. 

** British Manufacturing Industres. Edited by G. P. Bevan. E. Stan- 


lilustrated. 


+t Nebraska: its Advantages, Resources, and Drawbacks. 
By E. A. Curley. Sampson Low & Co. 

tt The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Thomas Iugolisby, 
Esq. 3 vols. Bentley & Son. ‘ 


have grown somewhat obscure and out of date. Still they contain 
a sufficient body of genuine humour to keep up the popularity of 
the work, though perhaps this might be er promoted by a 
judicious reduction of the number of pieces. 

A “ People’s Edition ” of Professor Porter's life of Dr. Henry 
Cooke of Belfast *, the original issue of which was reviewed in 
the Saturday Review of January 27, 1872, has just been issued. 
Dr. Cooke was a man, if not exactly of a very elevated or heroic 
character, at least of remarkable energy, and his life by his son-in- 
law is an interesting picture of a stirring period. 

The Pythagorean Triangle t and Discrepancies of Freemasonry ¢ 
are posthumous works by Dr. Oliver, who, it appears, was a well- 
known Freemason. They are written in the style of mysterious 
nonsense whic!: ‘s characteristic of the Order. 

The seventh volume of the Camden Miscellany § contains two ser- 
mons of the “ boy bishop” in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary; 
the speech of Sir R. Heath as prosecutor in the case of Dr. Alex- 
ander Leighton, who was tried before the Star Chamber in 1630, for 
his attacks on the bishops, and sentenced to be publicly whip 
and to have his ears cut off and his nose slit, and to be brand 
the face with S.S. (sower of sedition), and then imprisoned in the 
Fleet for the rest of his life; notes of Sir G. Croke’s judgment in 
regard to the ship-money, corrected by himself; and reports of the 
mission of Sir Thomas to Gustavus Adolphus 1629-30. 

Messrs. Phillip’s Series of Reading-Books ||, from primers up- 
wards, which is edited by the Principal of St. Mark’s College, 
deserves commendation for its practical character and judicious 
efforts, not only to teach, but to interest and amuse the young. 
It is panne in these books that reading and writing are to go on 
together. 

veral Manuals of Elementary Science { have been published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of the quality of 


| which the authors’ names—Mr. F. Le Gros Clark (physiology 


Dr. Bernays (chemistry), Professor Newton (chemistry), Rev. J. 
G. Bonney (geology), Mr. W. H. Christie (astronomy), and Pro- 
fessor Bentley (botany)—are a sufficient guarantee. 

Mr. Alfred Hamilton has illustrated the local distribution in 
England and Wales of heart disease and dropsy and of cancer and 
pthisis in women in a series of coloured — **, so that the pre- 
valence of any particular disorder may be taken in at a glance. 


* Life and Times of Henry Cvoke, D.D., LU.D. 
Porter. People’s Edition. Belfast: William Mullan. 

+ The Pythagorean Trivngle; or, the Science of Numbers. By the Rev. G. 
Oliver,D.D. John Hogg & Co. 

} The Discrepancies of Freemasonry. By the Rev. G. Oliver. Hogg. 

§ The Camden Miscellany. Vol. VII. Printed for the Camden Soc iety. 

|| Philhps’s Serres of Reading-Books. Edited by John E. Crom well, 
M.A., Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. George Phillip & Son. 

G Manuals of Elementary Science. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

** The Geographical Distribution of Heart Disease, Dropsy, &c. B: 
Alfred Hamilton’ Smith, Elder; & Co, 


By Professor J. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the Satcrpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertncuan, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Now ready, VOLUME XL., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28. each. 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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Sir William Harcourt and the Druids. The French Assembly. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock on Eastern Politics. The Elections in France. America. 
The Agricultural Clildren’s Act. Justice in Dishabille. 


Rational Excitement. 
Diocletian's Place in Architectural History. 
o The Burning of the Warspite. British Workman. 
Layman on Papal Infallibility. Something Like a Tragedy. 
The Old Masters at the Roya! Academy—I. 


A Roman 


Life of Lord Mayo. Swinburne’s Brechtheus. 
Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop.—Vol. IV. 
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William Harcourt at Oxford—Christmas at Ver- 
Malay War—Lord Stanhope—The Admiralty—The Dean of West- 
the Nonconformist, 


le Novelties—Dr. 
Mr. Beecher Again—Decline of Liberal 


Brewers—The Theatres. 
ht 


Lioyd’s Age ‘ericles—Picciotto’s Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History—The Mig’ 
and Literature—Parish’s Sussex Dialect—Dear Lady Disdain—Auto- 
on Sir John Rennie—The General Staff and its Peace: Duties—Melinda 

the ch Literature. 


on Union with the Eastern Churck— 
Catholicism—Mr. Irving and 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
POURTEEXTE WINTER EXHIBITION SEETCHES and STUDIES is 
N,5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
RYSTAL PALACE. ~_NOTIOE to ARTISTS. ~The results 


Now O 


of the Exhibition and 7. Salen of have e been so tifying that the Directo: 
offer MEDALS for BEST. S and DRAWING ERHISITED for 
iving days 2ist and 22nd, at St. ge’s Hall, ham Place.—For 


conditions apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Picture Galley, Crystal Palace. 


ligt GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
RIUM.” with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” 
of the Cross,” ** Christian Martyrs,"’ “ Gaming Table,” &c.—DO. DORE 
Y¥.35 New ond Street. Ten to Six. ls. 
LIJAH WALTON. — WINTER EXHIBITION now 


N.—A Large Collection of Fine Water-Colour Drawings on VIE W,and for SALE. 
Burlingoe Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten till Dusk.—Admission, including Catalogue, Is. Is. 


HE LIONS BRIDE. B fessor 


Professor GABRIEL MAX. 
This celebrated Titer! is NOW ON VIEW, at Arthur Tooth’s Gallery, 5 Haymarket, 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 


ECONOMY.— Mr. BS -FOXWELL. M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambri 
will begin a course of TW NTY-Fi R LECTURES on Tuesday, January 5 
went Lectures will be delivered at the same hour on following ‘Thurs exiays. 
subject of the Course will be * The Principles of Politica! Economy 
and in their Applications to certain Social Problems, especially the Relations between 


for the Course £2 12s. 6d. 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The HEAD-MAS- 


TERSHIP of the School having become VACANT by the d ath of Professor Key, th 
Council! desire tat his Successor shou d, if possible. enter upon the discharye of his duties 3 
the beginning of the next Summer Term (April 25, 1876). 

io begins dates for the appo.utment are requested to forward their Applications and Testi- 
onials, not later than Saturday information 
relating to the duties and eenclumente af the Head-Masters!iip may be obtained. 
December 20, 1875. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council, 


yr 23, to the undersigned. from whom 


“ The Night of the Crucifixion,” | 


D° VER COLLEGE 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 
i Graduates of the Uni 
Fees, from Tes to Fifteen Guineas per annum. Board in Masters’ Houses, £45 per 


College will RE-OPEN on January 19. 

Three Exhibitions of the value of from Ten to Fifteen Guineas per annum, tenable for One 
or Three years, are offe for open competition, 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


GROV E HOUSE SCHOOL, Tottenhsm.— Boys are prepared 
for the Universities, for P: ial Life. “The premises co: 
Cricket and Running Ground, Court. Workshops and contain 
and there is a Boathouse belongin to the School. The house is constructed for Sixty Pupils, 
and the arrangements are those ofa first-grade Public School. 

annum, and for oo £99 per annum. There are Three Entrance Scholarships of 
apply to rie Head-Master, A. R. AB 


The inclusive fee is £120 per 


tenable for ears. For poteues ABBOTT, 
The Station for the School i is * Seven 5: Seis tes 
rou RS, France. — Rev. ©. DOWMAN, LL.B, T.C.D. 


(Ex- Mathematical Honourman) Receives FIVE PUPILS to Prepare for Army, Uni- 
French Gentleman resident in the house. Vacancies, 


Southampton.—Students of this 


versity, and other Examinations, 
83 Rainpe de la Tranch¢e, Tours. 


H ARTLEY INSTITUTION, 


Institution have gained many euualatinetae in the Indian Services, the Control, &e., 
and many University distinctions, during the last few years. 
OOLWICH, 


\ ARMY, COOPER’ HILL. — MORGAN 

JENKINS, M. 4 cw eaertak assisted by an able Staff of Graduates in View Class 
OM including a 2 adie Ist class of Nat. Sci. Tripos), prepares KESIDENT and NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS for the above. The only Three sent up for Woolwich, one lth in 
last Thursday's List; Three out of Four at one Examination tor Cooper's Hill, end Three 
out of Four at another for the Army, have passed.—Address, 50 Cornwall Road, Westbourne 


LINE, CONTROL, COOPER'S HILL— 

Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Cam.). who has passed 300. has VACANCIES for 

the next Examinations. Classical, Science. French, German. and Drawing ‘Tutors. He caa 

also | receive (quite distinct) younger PUPILS: fur a more extended course.—Ealing, W. 

E DUCATION.—BOSTAL HILL, ABBEY WOOD, Kent.— 
A limited number of BOYS received, who live on a home footing, edness with A 


Head-Master. Reierences to many Noblemen and Gentlemen. High erms. Ages from 
Seven to Sixteen.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, as above. 


pki ATE TUITION for the UNIVERSITIES, &c.—A 
CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon.) who has had several Years’ successful Experience in the 
above, assisted by a Resident Cambridge Groduste, besides other efficient Non-resident Masters 
for Modern Languages, &c., receives Ten PUPILS, png has TWO VACANCIES. Neighbour- 
ood very attractive and neaithy, on the Banks of the bg about an hour's ride by 
Saree — Paddington.—Address, Rev. M.A., care of Mr. F. 8. De Carteret Bisson, 70 Berners 
treet, W. 


A SMALL HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, Preparatory for the 
Public Schools, &c., is conducted by an OXFORD GRADUATE igh Classical 
Honours), 4 a very Healthy District. ieee, Recror, Great Blakenham, Ipswich 


ME. C. A. WALL, the French and German Master at Brighton 
College, receives PUPILS. French is always spoken in the Boarding House, ‘and can 
be thorouchly acquired without interruption to the College work. 


O M.P.’s, &.—An ENGLISHMAN, late Tutor in a Public 
School, who has acquired ne German, French, and Itali ian Languages on the Continent, 


desires an appointinent as SECRETARY, CORRESPONDENT, sc.— Address, H. H., 7 Here- 
ford Road, Westbourne Grove, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 
The LENT TERM, 1876, will begin for New Pupils on Tuesday, January 18, at 


9.30 
The School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few 
ainutes’ walk from the Termini of several — Railways. 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punish tor “i 
containing full information respecting the C urses of Ins 
the Fees, and other par: . aay be obtained at the Ouice of the: Colleee 


truection given in 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A.. Secretary to the Council. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN January 10. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins January 10. 
The SENIOR TERM January 25. 


Prospectuses, containing Names of Professors, Terms, &c.,can be had on application to the 
Capy-Resi bent. 


LAvEs’ COLLEGE, POLYGON HOU SE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Patrons. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. Viscount EVERSLEY. 
The Right Hon. Lord NORTHBROOK. 
President—The Right Hon. W. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.P. 

The TERM omens on January 22. 

Instruction 6 gre ¥ Professors in Literature, Science. and Art. English and Fore 
Governesses reside in the "College. The Senior Classes are open to “ Occasional ” Students who 
may be desirous of taking up any given subject. 

For peptepions coe application should be made to the Lady Principal (Miss DANIELS), Polygon 


r W. C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Hon. Secretary. 
‘PROSPECT HOUSE, MALTON.—The Misses HALL, 
Principals of the above SCHOOL, offer a sound and comprehensive Education tr 


NG LADIES. Their Pupils have e Cambridge unior, Senior, and 


Examinations. and a Special Clase istorm:d for Ladies wishing to prepare for 
a. Prospectuses will be forwarded on applic he Term * January 26. 


HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL HOME, near 


thmetic and Piain reviving 


gua ges, 

French, and (a Resident 
Professors. Hig! references to 
By Messrs. Westley and Carpenter, 


M 


Ay 
2% Regent Street. London. 
Coes COLLEGi. SCHOLARSHIPS.—EIGHT or more 


to COMPETITION at Midsummer, 1876, value from £25 to £50 a year, 
ay fd £% a year in cases of Scholars who require it.— 
RY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HIGH SCHOOL, MARGATE.—The 
he next Term will begin January on application. 


| EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Modern, and Junior.— 
Head-Master. The Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, M.A.. late Fellow of St. John’s Colleze, 
The begins January 25.—For pasticulars, apply to the Rev. the Vicx- 


ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL (near Watford). 


Founded 4.D. 1597. 


Se Toy Scheme, Nine Exhibitions are founded, of the value of £50 per annum for 
rears, * to be tenable at any Uni ity or other place of liberal education, 
purpose of fitting the holder for 
aan, Tom Platt Scholarships are to be established, th 
about one-half, the latter nearly the of the of pk 
the School. 

An Election to The d Scholarships, of the value of £30 per annum for Three Years, 
will be at the end of, of Condideses must he between T. Tem and Fourteen | 
Fh. 0 are to be en but one restricted to certain Grammar s in Herts 

adjoining Counties. 

The Terms ineas per annum, including the School Fees and charge for 


on eh cation to the Rev. ALFRED LEEMAN, 


for Boarders are 60 
dress. information ven 
Hall, Addle Street, Aidermanbury. 


Master ; or to C. R. Vinks, Esq wers" 


EXAMINA-- 


,OPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the prem ises. Private entreuce to Richmond Park. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Cotiee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


RATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES, Cylinder and Cone, 
~ — at Four Guineas. The Siccama Flute and the ‘Bochm old and new aysteun 


Particulars of all these instruments upon application to the Manufacturers. 
BOOSEY & Co., 2% REGENT STREET, W. 


ITANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS, at Bé OSEY & CO.’S 

New and Extensive Warerooms, 2% Regent Street, adjoining the Polytec! A large 

Stock of Instruments by all the great Makers (English and Foreign) fur SALE , r HIRE, also 
upon the Three Years’ System. 


YHE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13, 1870} on 40 for annual competition, **M. F. DENT 

is the finest we have ever had on trial.” a aCazcnemetan, Watch,and Clock Maker 

tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR "STREET. GHARING CROSS 

BEDSTE ADS and BEDDING.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 


has on show a very large assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Children’s Cots, &c. 
One hundred and fifty Patterns fixed for inspection. All of best make and of guaranteed 


ity. 

Strong Iron Stumps for saga gd cccccccccoccccccce 128, Gd. to 22s. Od. 
Strong Lron French lds. Od. to 25s. 6d. 
Superior do. best colours, Nicos! knob: 203. Od. to 150s. Od, 
Brass French Bedsteads ...... eee 78s. Od. to 114s. Od. 
extrastrong .. 147s. Od, to 315s. Od, 

Half-Tester Bedsteads, brass fittings 403. Od, to 240s, 

Do. do. Foot Rails all cocccece, +++ 110s, Od. to 400s. 


Children's Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
Elongated Bedsteads, &c., in every variety. 
BEDDING Manufactured on the Premises, and Guaranteed by 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
Extreme care is taken, even where the prices are the lowest, to use only such material as 


will wear satisfactorily. Bedding can be supplied of a common quality, but is not kept in 
stock. 

__ For Bedsteads. ft. 5 ft. 
Best Straw Palliasses ....... oe ee 18s. Od. 
Best French Alva Mattresses ie oa oe ec 20s. Gd. 
Coloured Wool ditto ...... 17s. 64. oe ee 2s. Od. 
Best Brown Wool ditto ... Oe oe ec 37% 0d. 
Good White Wool ditto ... 3ls.6d. .. 52s. Od, 
Extra Super ditto ........ 508. 0d. Als. Od, 

| Superior Horse Hair ditto 428, 6d... ee 698. Od. 
Extra Super dit 61s. 0d. .. Od. 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing. 65s. 0d. .. . Od. 
French Mattress for use over 35s. 0d. .. ee 578. Od, 
Extra Super ditto ... » co 80s, Od. 
Feather Beds Sis. 0d, .. 
Ditto, Best Gre 72s. 6d. 123, Od, 


Goose, at 28. 6d. ditto » 
Ditto, Best W hite ditto, at 3s. 6d. ditto .. . . 
Pe aad Pillows, 3s. 6d. to l4s.; Bolsters, from 6s. to 29s. 6d.; Down Pillows, from lls. 6d. 


BLN KETS, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, | ve thy CATALOGUE, post free, containing upwards of 850 


Illustrations of his unrivalled St with List of Prices and Plans of the 30 large show: 
rooms, 39 hs Street. W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5. and 6 Perr. a 
Ne far Manufactories, si Newman Street, and Newman Mews, Lom on. w. 


Cost of de liveri oods to any part of the United Kingdom by ad is trifling. 
8. BU RTON will always und undertake delivery at a small fixed r 


HARLAND & FISHEB, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


WILLIAM 


pe. HAYMAN, ex-Head-Master of Rugby, Rector of 
pear Lancashire, prepares 


Ulverston, sca coast of eed 


BEST BIRD'S-EYE. Every Packet of 


a | 
| Heal 
| 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


THE 


UTICA, ITHACA, AND ELMIRA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Issue of £800,000 ($1,500,000) First Mortgage Seven per Cent. Sterling Bonds, 


IN SUMS OF £200, OR $1,000 EACH. 


Bearing Interest at the rate of £7 3s. per cent. per annum, payable in London on January 1 and July 1 in each year. 


Redeemable at Par in 1902. The Redemption to be provided for Annually by the operation of a Cumulative Sinking 
Fund of £6,000 per Annum, and accruing Interest, beginning in 1878. 


Messrs. HENRY S. KING & Co. invite Subscriptions for £150,000 of the above Bonds, the remainder of the Issue having 
been already allotted. The price of Subscription is 924 per cent. or £185 per Bond, payable as follows :— 


£10 on Application. 
£15 on Allotment. 
£80 on March 1, 1876, 


£8) on April 


£185 


The Bonds are to Bearer in sums of £200 sterling, or $1,000 U.S. Gold Coin, and bear interest from J 


1, 1876. 


1, 1876, by Coupons for £7 Ba. 


anuary 
sterling, payable half-yearly at the Banking-house of Messrs. Hesry 8. Kixe & Co., or $35 Gold at the Agency of the Company in New York, on 


January 1 and July | in each year. 


The Principal of the Bonds is due in 1902. Their redemption prior to maturity is provided for by a Sinking Fund of $30,000, applied annually 
from January 1, 1878, to their purchase at a price not exceeding 5 per cent. above their par value. 


Subscribers wishing to pay up in full may do so under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

Default in payment of any instalment when due will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

In cases where no Allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued against Allotment Letters and Bankers’ Receipts, and will be exchanged for Bonds after paymient 


of the last instalment. 


The Utica, ITHACA, AND Ermrra RaILnoaD, 65 miles in length, has been built to 
supply a direct Line of uniform gauge between the Coal Fields of Pennsylvania and 
the North-Eastern districts, where this Coal is largely consumed; and to supply a 
means of intercommunication much needed between several large tuwns and popu- 
lous counties. 


The Railroad was corapleted and opened for through freight in November, bnt it 
has for some time past been in partial operation for local traffic, ami the income 
from this source alone has been sufficient to pay working expenses and provide in- 
terest on its Bonds. 


The cost of the work has been $2,661,000, the greater part of which has been 
obtained in the United States from subscriptions to the Shares of the Company, and 
personal advances by the Directors. 


The Capital Stock of the Company is $2,009,000, of which $1,124,762 has been 
paid. The present Issue of Bonds constitutes the entire Bonded Debt of the 
Company, and is secured by First Mortgage on its whole property and revenue. 
The object of the is-ue is to discharge the temporary obligations which have been 
incurred during construction, and the Company will then have a large Reserve 
Fund for maintenance. 


The Income of the Road: from Local Traffic, exclusive of the Coal Freights 
(which constitute its principal business) has been, since its opening, at the rate of 
$5,000 per week, or $260,000 per annum. Engagements have been already entered 
into for the transport of Coal at fixed rates, in such amounts as will produce a 
revenue of $150,000 per annum. Additional Coal and other business in the first 
year may be safely expected to increase the Revenue by the further amount of at 
least $150,000. 


The following calculations are given to show the holders of the Debenture Bonds 
now being issued that, in addition to the Interest on these Bonds being secured, 
there is a reasonable «xpectation of a very handsome Dividend being earned for 
the Shareholders. They are based on actual past receipts and existing contracts, 
and may be taken as within the amount of traffic that the road will command 
during the present year :— 


General Local Freight and Passenger Receipts .. ++ $260,000 
Coal Freivhts secured by Contract .. ae 150,000 
Coal Freights not secured by Contract, but that will come 

to the Road as the readiest and cheapest méans of transit 150,000 


Gross Earnings .. 560,000 
Deduct werking expenses, 60 per cent. ow 


Net Receipts.. .. 224,000 
» Interest on $1,500,000, the total Bonded indebted- 
ness of the C mpany, $105,000 Gold, say at 14 per 
Gent. p.m. on Gold. sc co ce op 


Leaving, available for dividéndon Shares.. .. .. .. $104,300 


or rather more than 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital. 


The Road has for tributaries four distinct lines of Railways from the Coal Fields 
which bring Coal to it for distribution. Each of these Railways is highly prosperous, 
the Tioga Railroad, one of the oldest of them and in close alliance with the Urica, 
Irwaca, AND ELMInA RAILROAD, earning more than 30 per cent. on its Share 
Capital. 


The Board of Directors of the Urica, IrHaca, AND Extmirna CoMPANY includes 
the most prominent of the Owners of the neighbouring Collieries and Railways, 
with other gentlemen of wealth and local influence. More than half of the Share 
Capital of the Company has been subscribed by members of the Board of Directors 
and their friends, and it is to be noticed that for this outlay they receive no return 
until after the Interest on the Bonds has been paid, while default would involve the 
1088 of the whole Share Capital. 


An examination into the character of the work on the Line and into its business 
connexions and relations has been made on the ground, under the direction of 
WILLIAM WItson, Esq., C.E., of 37 Great George Street, Westminster, whose de, 
tailed Report may be had on application. The legal validity of the Bonds, and the 
Mortgage Deeds securing them, has in like manner been investigated by J. P. Buy- 
JAMIN, Esq., Q.C., and CHantes M. Lanyon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, in conjunction 
with Messrs, Lawnence, PLews, Borer, & Baken, Solicitors, of Old Jewry. The 
Railroad has furthermore been specially reported upon by Messrs. H. V. & H. W. 
Poor, the Proprietors of “ Poors’ Railroad Mannal,” who, as experts, have 
examired the property. Their Report will be found at the back of the Map. 


Applications may be made to Messrs. HENRY 8. KING & Co., at 
ers 


MESSRS. BARNETTS, HOARES, HANBURYS and LLOYDS 


BANK OF BOLTON . . 
LLOYD’S BANKING COMPANY, and 


BRADFORD OLD BANK, and Branches . ‘ 


BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, 
London, January §, 1876. 


their Offices, 65 Cornhill end 45 Pall Mall, or through the followiag 


LONDON. 

« « « LIVERPOOL, 
BOLTON. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
YORKSHIRE. 
SCOTLAND. 


Branches ‘ 


and Branches 


UTICA, ITHACA, AND ELMIRA RAILROAD OF NEW YORK. 


Issue of £300,000, or $1,500,000 Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of £200 Sterling, or $1,000 U.S. Gold Coin each. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
TO MESSRS. HENRY 8S. KING & CO., 65 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


of the Seven per Cent. Bonds of the Uviea, IrHaca, AND ELMIRA RAILROAD OF 
with the Prospectus issued by you, dated January 8, 1876, on which I have paid the required Deposit of £ to 
make the ig payments for same in accordance with the Prospectus. 


I request that you will allot me £ 
Jess number you may allot to me, and to 


and I engage 


7 
| 
| 
NEw York, in accordatice 
accept said Bonds, or any : 
Name in 
6) 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


ANY. 
FIRE, ANNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Under the mow csien of Life Policies the Assured are entitied to Four-Fifths of the Profits of 
the pA = Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. Fire Insurances upon equit- 
Pifcen dn SS. upon Fire Policies falling due at Christmas should be paid within 
t the ‘Prospectus and last Report of the Directors apply as above, or to any Agent of the 
LAV LIFE ASSURAN CE SOCIETY, F Fleet London, 
Invested assets o ber 31, 1874 
Income for the past year .......s.ceccecerececeecccesscceeeeees 
Amount paid on death to Decemb 
nus allotted for the five ended 3ist 
December last 
Reve: versionary Bonuses hitherto 5,523,138 
The E t (including Commissions) are under 4 per cent. on the Annual 
ATTENTION is especially called to the New (REVISED and REDUCED) Rates of Pre- 


recently adopted b: 
YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than HERETO- 


F Pbrnis of proposal. &e., will be sent on application to the Office. 
[MPERIAL FIRE | INSURANOE COMPANY. 
ished 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1.500,00. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


Eneusences against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium 
ooo settlement of claims. 
piling be renewed before January 9, or the same will 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
LONDON and 


0,228,346 


662,104 


SOUTHWARK FIRE- and LIFE 
INSURANCE, 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Cuigr Orrick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


HENIX FIRE OF FICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTAaBLISHED 1782. 
Promptand liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances e in all partsof the oe. 
GEORGE W 
BROOMPIELD. } Secretaries. 


EAGLE INSURANCE PANY, 
ALL MALL. For Livesonly. Estab 

Agents, post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricg—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Br in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ae Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall pele £100, - ; 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of tht Bank, 0! 
charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. varie 
Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody uf the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn. and Ary, Navy. Civil Pay Pensions realized. 
Every aad of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON. Chairmen. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


(CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £385,900. 


London Office—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


The Bank open Current Accounts and receive Deposits at Interest ; 
issue Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, availalle in all parts of the 
World; undertake the Custody of Securities belonging to Customers, 
the Collection of Dividends, the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, &c., and 
transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
For INDIA, the COLONIES, 


Home and FOREIGN SERVICE. 
BEST ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


Fitted into strong Oak Cases. 
» 2 £10 10s, oe £29 


Special Lists on application. 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST END, LONDON. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, POULTRY, E.Cc. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS—ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFF IELD. 


DsTRBO TION of TEA at MERCIIANTS’ PRICES. 
COOPER, COOPER, & CO. 
Are now oflvring every class of Tea at Merchants’ Prices. 
{HE FINEST BLACK TEA 
that money can purchase is sold at 3s. a pound, and the finest 
GREEN TEA 
imported a: 4s. a pound: these are of ex 4 
Every choice kind that the sseur may the economist may 
wish to purchase. are offered at Merchants’ Prices. 
The Black ‘ea at 2s. a pound st excellent. 
50 KING WILLIAM sTLLET; 6 BISHOPSGATE STREET, CITY; and 
REGENT CIRCUS, LUNDON. 
Price List and Samples free by post. 


TAINED GLASS ‘SS WINDOWS and CHURCII DECO- 
RATIONS. ain BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


London. Prize Medals, london and Paris. 


LAMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 


138 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and ps! AX CHANDLERS to hed Majesty the Queen and 
I.R.H. the Prince of Wa 
Have now on view their new a. of MODERATOR pees ‘KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Nat.ve Wares, 
ROM — BRONZES., a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
aples Museum, the Vatican, xc. CANDLES of all of all descriptions. 


ALARK'’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, RS, 

Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 

Prospectuses free. —CL. a & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpoo), and Dublin 


NVALID FURNITURE.—READING EASELS and BED 
TABLES combined. for holding Books and Meals in any position over a Bed, Sofa, or 
Chair, 30s. ; Invalid Couches, adjustable to any inclination, £5 5s 3ath Chairs.303.; Reclining 
Chair, Bedand Couch combined, £7 10s. ; Merlin Chairs, £7 10 ; Carrying Chairs, with sliding 
handles, £2 15s.; Bed Rests, 12s. 6d.; Trapped Commodes, 25s. Reclining Boards, xe. Drawings 
free .—J: CARTER. 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


INAHAN’S . LL . WHISKEY, 

Thiscelebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit isthe very CREAM of IRISH 

WHISKIES is unrivalled, perfectly pure. and more wholesome than the —— Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal. Pink Label, and Cork branded ** Kinahan’s. LI.. Whisky.’ 
__ Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.O OXFORD § 8T. REE 


"ESTABLISHED 1839. 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKEY is distinguished 


OU! its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 

rival P mJ finest of French Brandies. It can therefore be strongly recommended as one of the 

Most wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered free in London, 40s. per dozen, 

in quantities of two dozens and upwards, botties and cases included. In bulk.in Edinburgh, 18s. 

pergallon. Bankers: Bauk ot Scotland, Lothbury. References or cash required with first orders, 
DOUGLAS & MASON, 


_ WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. _ 
GW’ LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Prop thecelebrated Receipts. and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments. so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name. beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guarant 
as entirely Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 14 Lrinity Street, London.s. 
The 


HABRVE SYS SA 


SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle. prey ae by 
E. LAZEN BY « SON, bears the Labelused so many years, signed ** L/izaleth Lazenb, 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA—The 
Medical Profession for over Thirty Years have approved of this Pure Solution as the 
best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout. and Indigestion ; and as 
the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD « Co., 172 New Bond Street, London. And of all Chemists. 


Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ 4 most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLi. 
NiNE PrizE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


IVER TONIC (GEC & WELCH'S). Successful and 
Health giving. Stimulates the action of the Liver, Promotes Digestion, and supplies 
tone and vigour to the system. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. per Bottle. From Chemists, or free 
by Rail on receipt of Post-Utfice Order fur 3s. to 
GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester. 
pal LESS DENTISTRY.—Mr. G. H. JONES , O7 Great 


Russell Street. London. will be glad to forward a PAMPHLET. gratis and post free, 
which which explains his improved system of adapting Artificial Teeth without pain. 


CAAUTION.—MAGNESILYNE, the new Preparation, with a 
distinctive name to distinguish it from the spurious article, the * Lancet" reviews thus :— 
“ We have now « * Granular Eftervescing Citrate ot Magnesia’ in iact as wellasin name. The 
application of the title Citrate of Magnesia to the common pre; aration is,in our opinion, 
thoreughly misleading, and should at once be discontinued.” 
Maguesilyne, in Bottles, Is. and 2s. 6d. each, of all Chemists. 
KINMOND & CO., LEAMINGTON. 

COKen Colds, Pains in the Chest, Shortness of Breath, 
Two of DR. LOCOCK’S PUL MONIC WAF ERS give immediate re! tief. 
and ne:vous pains 


gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. 
they act lil ke ucharm. Sold by all druggists at 1s. 1}d. per b 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


MU ‘DIE'S S LIBRALR ¥C CIRCULAR for JANUARY. New Edition now ready. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JANUARY. New Edition now 


‘The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains : 
in glake’s C ‘rimea, Signa, ok 


ready, postaze tree. ‘The Lite of 
the Prince Consort, Vol. I.; 


Greville Me moirs 5 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A Revised Edition of MUDIE’S CATALOGU E of BOOKS, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Drawing-room Tables and Gentlemen's Libraries, and for Wedding and Birthday 
Presents and P rizes, is how ready, and wili be torwarded postase | tree on a plication. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 

with the least pues delay | Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 

ARCADE, MANCHESTER, oe from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited. New Oxford Street. City Office, 2King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Formded in 1841. Patron—H. H.the PRINCE of WALES. /’resident--THOMAS 
CARLYLE, Esq. ‘This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient ‘and Modern Literature, 
in various Languages. Subscriptions, £3 a year,or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Me:mber- 
ship, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to ‘own, Members. Reading- 
room open from ‘Ten to Llalf-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


T YHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions One Guinea to any according to ‘the supply requi 
the best New Books, hi. French, and immediately on publication, 

with Lists of New ba ti ons, gratis and pvst fi 
*_* A Clearance Ca su ° of Surplus Books oflcred for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


also be had free on ap; tio 
and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


BOOTH ’s, 
307 Rezent St Street_near the Polytechnic. 


HE SATU RDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 

wala ig + 85,91, 255, 296, and 301 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
tran 


Now ready, with on Wood, by the A 
Photographs, 7s. 


ENDENNIS and ST. MA WES an Historical Sketch of 


Cornish Castles. By Captain S. PAasPIELD OLiver, Royal Artillery, F.S.A., 
- Truro: W. LAKE, Princes Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
ee 
] gel; Three 
Arlington; Fighting the Air; Told in the Twilight; Janet Doncaster; and nearly Two 
Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current Prices. 
| 
1 
62 
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CAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE 
RIGHT REV. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. BISHOP OF NATAL. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS :— 


TIC for SCHOOLS, with NOTES and EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Revised Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. KEY, 5s. 


ARITHMETIO for NATIONAL SCHOOLS: Text-Book, 6d. 
Books of Examples, 4d. each. ANSWERS, Is. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


18mo. 1s. or with ANSWERS, Is. 6d. 
COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS:— 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part I. New Edition, to which | 


is prefixed a Sketch of the History of Algebra, by the Rev. T. H. Grose. M.A. 


+ aged of Queen’s College, Oxford. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Key,5s, Part II. 6s. 
5s. 


ALGEBRA complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. Key, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA, 
containing the Chief Rules in the First Part, simplified with Additional 
Illustrations, and followed by an Appendix of New Examples arranged in the 
Order of the Rules. 18mo. 2s, 6d. and KEY, 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for NATIONAL and ADULT SCHOOLS, 18mo. 
price ls. 6d. and Kry, 2s. 6d. 
COLENSO’S EUCLID:— 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with solved Examples of Deduced 
Problems and Theorems, 18mo. 4s. 6d. or with Key, 6s. 6d. The Exercises 
and Key, 3s. 6d. Exercises without Key, 1s. 

COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY :— 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Parr I. including Logarithms 
and the Exponential Theorem, 12mo. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s.6d. Parr II. Equa- 
tions and Mixed Problems, 2s. 6d. KEy, 5s. 

London, Loyemans & Co. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH COURSE, LATEST EDITIONS. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Lf&on CoNTANSEAU, many yeats French 
Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, &c. 


Also, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY; a 
careful abridgment, retaining all the most useful features of the original 
condensed into a much smaller volume. 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH, Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, New Edition, remodelled, 4s, 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP, 3s. 

PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, 2s. 6d. 

GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 

ABREGE de HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 3s. 6d. 

PROSATEURS et POETES FRANQAIS, 5s. 

PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANQAISE, 3s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


GEGGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
In fep. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS- 

TRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New 
Edition, revised throughout up to the present date. By W. HuGues, F.R.G.S. 
Professor of Geography in King’s Coll. and in Queen’s Coll. London. 


Orin ¢Partr I.—EUROPE, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts ( ParTII.— ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, New Edition, 
revised and condensed, with 3 Maps, price 5s, 

TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 1s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 2s. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 

The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 

The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 


QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
London, LoNemaxs & Co. 


DR. LATHAM’S ENGLISH SCHOOL-BOOKS., 
The Ninth Edition, in post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the 
use of Students of the Universities and Higher Classes of Schools. By 
R.G. LaTHaM, M.A. M.D. &e. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, price 3s.6d.  . 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for the use of 
Schools, New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 2s. 6d. 


RULES and PRINCIPLES for the STUDY of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 18mo. nearly ready. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE REV. H. TWELLS’ SELECTION OF SCHOOL POETRY. 
The Twenty-third Thousand, in 18mo. price Half-a-Crown, 


OETRY for REPETITION ; a Collection of 200 short —— 

and Extracts, suitable to arrest the attention and dwell in the memory of 
Young Persons, selected from the best works of the most eminent English Poets, 
and arranged in the order in which they are to be learnt. Edited by Henny 
TWELLs, M.A. late Master of the Gedetpin Foundation School, Hammersm'th. 


“ We do not believe that a better selection ¢ the tp Subjects grave and gay, secu- 
than this of Mr. Twells has ever been pub- | lar an , are successively presented in 
lis! pieces comories 5 many of the an easy classification, A truly poetical taste 

| a judgment never at fault pervade the 
rich, all we' culated $ for the r beautyto | work, which only requires to be known to 

‘anchester Guardian, 

London, Lonemans & Co- 


ROMAN HISTORIES BY DEAN MERIVALE. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Five Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


G ENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the Foundation of the 
J City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.c, 753—A.D. 476. By the Very Rev. C. 
MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 


“We entally recommend his book.” “A good book in the highest sense of th® 
Guardian, word ; that is to say, every part of the subject 
“ A more trustworthy and interesting his- has received due ard proportionate atten- 
of Rome in a condensed form has not tion. Educational Times. 
hitherto ppeared.""— English Churchman. The is fresh and anima- 
he arrangement is lucid, the style and | ted; and the reader is struck with the im- 
expression are simple and theistic while pression thet in all these 700 pages the spirit 
m beginning i end istorical con- of the author never flags, and that there is 
tinuity the arrative is rved un- not a w: paragraph." 
‘onic 


School Board 
“ The best “7 ‘history of Rome that has 
lat  surr ~ iry is complete. and 
the pad] of Rome to the temporary | entitles the author tot... thanks not only of 
i y i al scholars, but of all who are interes 
the diffusion of liberal —- 


cer, at ss so trustworthy and so interest- 


| ing.”—Globe. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Historical Works by the same Author. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 48s. 


THE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a History of the 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. New Edition, 7s, 6d. 


THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES, in the press. 


London, LoNGMANS & Co. 


MR. R. ARMSTRONG’S “NEW POEM. 

Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ke ING SOLOMON ; the Third and Concluding Drama of the 
Po Tragedy of Israel. by GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, Author of “ Ugone,” 


Previously published :— 
KING SAUL; Parr I. of the Tragedy of Israel, price 5s. 


KING DAVID; Parr II. of the Tragedy of Israel, price 6s. 


Other Works by the same Author :— 
UGONE, a Tragedy. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


POEMS, Lyrical and Dramatic. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


RADULPHI DE COGGESHALL CHRONICON ANGLICANUM. 
In royal 8vo. pp. 508, price 1's. half-bound, 


ADULPHI de COGGESHALL CHRONICON ANGLI- 
CANUM; De Expugnatione Terre Sanctz per Saladinum Libellus ; Thomas 
Agnellus de Morte et Sepultura Henrici Regis Anvlie Junioris ; Gesta. Fulconis 
Filii Warini ; Excerpta ex Otiis Imperialibus Gervasii Tileburiensis. Ex Codicibus 
Manuscriptis edidit JosepHUS STEVENSON. Published by the anthority of the Lords 

Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
This volume contains, in addition to | and other cognate pieces of an interest- 
the Chronicon Anglicanum by Ralph of ing character ; accompanied by a biblio- 
Coggeshall, the Libellus de Expugna- _ graphical Preface, foot-notes and other 

tione Terre Sanctze per Saladinum,  elucidatory aids, and an INDEX. 
usually ascribed to the same Author, 
London : Lonemans & Co. and Tripner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: Macmittan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin: A. THoM. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text with 
English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and ” pummary. By THomas 
Barrister. 


Couierr SaNDARS, M.A. -at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revised. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d, 
UICKSANDS; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Square begat 1s.; post free, Is. 1d. 


e Wills of their OWN,” Curious, Graphic, and Eccentric. 
rranged and Collated by Wrist Trae, Editor of “ The Mixture for Low 
Spirits,“ Leconies.” &e. 
* Let's talk of executors, and make our wills.”—SHAKSPEARE. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Small crown &vo. cloth, 53. 


ME ADOWS'S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, revised, corrected, 
andenlarged. By J. JazDowskKI, Professor of Modern 
London : WILLIAM TEGG & Co., + Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


Be RTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY: What it Is, 

its Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of it: with a Satirical 
Preface by DEMOCRITUS Junior. New Edition, with all the Classical Extracts rendered into 
English by DEMOCRITUS Minor. 


London: WILLIAM TEeGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 64. 


Pie FRENCH COURSE, upon Dr. Ann’s System. 


revised. &c.. by STEPHANE BARLET. Head Master at the Mercers’ 
the Stationers’ Schvols, and Examiner to the College ot Precept 


A Copy free to Teachers. 
_ London: WILLIAM Te6@ & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Uniform with “The Every Day Book,” &c. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE THREE TRIALS of WILLIAM HONE, for pub- 


lishing Three Parodies. viz. the late ‘‘John Wilkes’s Catechism.” “The Political 
Litany,” and * The Sinecurist 1 sl with Introduction and Notes. By WILLIAM Teac, 
Editor of ** Wills of their Own,” 
London : Teac & Co., Pancras sid 


January 21, demy vo. 2s. 6d. Part I. of 


G,LOssARy of the LANCASHIRE DI ALECT. With 
Etymological Notes, and Illustrations from the older English Authors and Lancashire 


ect, and Examples of Colloquial Usage. By JonN H. NODAL and GeGras 
Manchester: IRELAND & Co, London: TRUBNER & Co. 
Now ready, the Large Paper Issue of the 
(GLOSSARY of the LANCASHIRE DIALECT. Part I. 
Price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 
Published for the Manchester Literary Club, by A. IRELAND & Co., Manchester ; and 
Trtpyer & Co., London. 


‘Just published, l2mo. pp. xxxvi.—490, priee 7s. 6d. 


"THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA in face of 


the T Ge SCIENCE and MORAL SENSE of our AGE. A Complement to Criticisms of 
e Tex! 


_ TRUBNER & Co. 
Ready, each Is. 


Ret SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 


in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface by HAYMAN. _ Extracta 


Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited 


8. R. TOWNSEND MAYER. 
Booksellers. 


” ae H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And all 
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"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCI. 
January will be published on Saturday next, the 15th instant. 
CONTENTS :— 

1. SCOTTISH STATFSMEN: THE DALRYMPLES. 

2. ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
8. THE TWO AMPERES. 
4. GARDINER’S REIGN OF JAMES I. 
5. WAGNER AND MODERN MUSIC. 
6. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 
7. PATTISON’S LIFE OF CASAUBON. 
8. ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
9. THE SUEZ CANAL. 
London, LoyemaNs and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Back. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXI. 
will be published on SaturDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS : 


1, HATFIELD HOUSE. 

2. FORSTER’S LIFE OF SWIFT. 

8. THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE. 

4. WORDSWORTH AND GRAY. 

5. MODERN METHODS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
6, SAINTE-BEUVE. 

7. THE NORMAN KINGDOM IN SICILY. 

8. PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 

9. MERCHANT SHIPPING AND FURTHER LEGISLATION. 


*,* Nos. 279 and 280 will contain the GeveraL INDEX to the last 20 Volumes, and 
be published in February. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Monthly, 6d. ; by post, 74. 
(THE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 
Literature, Education, and Fashion. 
FOR JANUARY: 
Homes of the Teagtetyess. Gna ) French Lessons—Literal and Word for Word. 


Nemesis. t. Elmo.” Tired Mothers. 
Chai Our Poets’ 5 
‘annhauser. The Useful Book. 
yee hy; Life of Man. Cookery. 
New Butler. Needlework. 
athors and Publishers. an Fashions, 
. Smiles’s “ Thrift.” sian Gossip. 
N “Dits and Facts of ath. 


‘otices to Correspond 
‘A Large Coloured Pashion- Plate : Ball Costume and Home Dress. 
Dress—Young 


The New Work for Tidies. 
‘Ladies’ Costu air Dressing. 


: Polonaise—Carriage Costume—Artists’ 
Costume—Ball Dress—Two Styles of Hi: 
hedvoun Engravings : Lady Barbara’s Tidy—Circular Tidy in Netting. 
BEMROSE & Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 
V IEW of HANOVER SQUARE CLUB.—See THE BUILDER 
of this p  aegeng al for View of Mr. M'Clean’s Tomb, and the First House of the Royal 
Stir at the of Architects—Houses in Flats for London—The Progress of 
tary Arrangements—Art Matters, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
# Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Price 1s. ; post free, Is. 2d. 


HILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; or, “Show B Passports.” 
Evanerr Hate. See SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MA 


FREDERICK Warne & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE canary ATLAS EVER PUBLISHED, CONTAINING 
TY-FOUR MAPS, PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


2 4to. cloth gilt, strongly bound, 12s. 6d. 


THe mo MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH. With complete 
Index of the of 70,000 Places. Sixty-four 
FREDERICK & Co.., Street, Strand. 


POPULAR SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Prices from 6s. to 64 
THE COLLEGE ATLAS. “Goining with full Descriptive 
Index of more than 32.000 Places, and nd able of eo of ee Ne Helgi of the principal 
Mountains. Super-royal Svo. cloth gilt, 63. 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Containing Thirty-four Ma) with full 
Descriptive Index of 7,000 References. Square eee cloth gilt, 2s. _ tf boards, 2s. 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Edited and Revised by “the Re H. MusGRAvVE 
Bight Maps, coloured in Outline, with complete Super-royal 
Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
WARNE'S SHILLING ATLAS. Containing Twenty-six Original Ma inted in 
Colours. Square imperial. stiff cloth cover, 
WARNE'S SIXPENNY ATLAS, Containing Sixteen Original Maps, printed in Colours. 
Square imperial, sewed wrapper, 
FrepEnick Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ScHooL ATLASES. plete CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 
ATLASES and other SCHOOL PUB 8, POPULAR ENGLISH SPELLING 
KS, WALKINGHAME’S RRITHMETICN ak RIES, &c., well as many 
right Educational Works in ali deyartmeuts. Catalogues sent post free or gratis on 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


An entirely New Edition, 1 vol. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, new style, 1,000 pp. 2is. 
TONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS, Recomposed 
in New Type, with Additions, and numerous Original Durtrations, 


Be-edited and Re-~ TONEHENGE, and the Members of the “ Field” 
Comprising 
Shooting. Hawking. 
Racing. 
Cou: Pedestrianiem. 
Folf. 
F Roller Skating. 
Tana the Various Rural Games of Great Britain. 
“ A work of authority well geet lished that it would be only necessary to announce the 
of a twelfth tt sere, not for the fact t this, is not merely a new issue, 
in bolder than any of its 


predecessors." —Daily New 
Faepenick _Warve & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Square 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
THE MODERN “PLAYMATE - a New Book of Games, 
Sports, and Diversions for f all Compiled ww Baitet by Rev. J. 
Wood. With 600 new Illustrations engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, & 


“The Al rts, ond Girgaston 8 for boys of all ages and inclina- 
o known or game has been omitied frem this ts dsome and exh ive 
jume. 
“ The book is ia all for mere emusement—it outing much that is valuable ; nor is _- all 
| toe Lys ins much that will be useful to men. s comprehensive and weil done, 
externally, it is a capital gift-book.” 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready 28.3; by post, 2s. 1d. 
MATHIESON'S HIGHEST and LOWEST PRICES and 
DIVIDENDS PAID during 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875. 
Frepec. C. Bertpolomew Hous, London, E.C, 


WORKS BY THE LATE EARL STANHOPE. 


LORD STANHOPE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


DURING the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, 1701-13. eg 4 Edition, 8yo, 
yatte 16s. ; Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 1 


LORD STANHOPE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Cabines 
Edition, 7 vols. post 8vo. 35s. 


LORD STANHOPE’S LIFE of WILLIAM PITT, 


4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 24s, 


LORD STANHOPE’S MISCELLANIES. 


post 8vo. 13s. 


LORD STANHOPE’S NARRATIVE of the RE- 


BELLION of 1745. Post 8vo. 3s. 


LORD STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 


INDIA. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LORD STANHOPE’S' HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


LORD STANHOPE’S LIFE 


CONDE. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LORD STANHOPE’S STORY of JOAN of ARC. 


Fep. 8vo. Is. 
LORD STANHOPE’S ADDRESSES 


CHESTER, LEEDS, and BIRMINGHAM. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


2 vols, 


of the GREAT 


at MAN- 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 


On January 15, 1876, MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS will issue the 
First Volume of an entirely New Edition of 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 


In Monthly Volumes, ‘each 8s. 6d. 
ENTITLED “THE HARRY LORREQUER EDITION.” 
The Novels will be reset from new type, and each volume will contain on an 
Prospectuses 


average 500 pages and 6 Steel Plates, in cloth binding. and Specimen 
Pages will be sent gratis on application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS.—_THE POPULAR 
CENTENARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. with a Portrait and Facsimiles, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB: 
Poetical and Dramatic; Tales, Essays, and Criticisms, 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, 


By CHARLES KENT, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE, 


Now ready. 


W*' AGES and WANTS of SCIENCE WORKERS. Showi 
Resources of Science as a Vocation, and discussing the Scheme now on foot for 
their out the National Exchequer. By RiGHARD A. Procror, Author of 
“ Satur * The Sun,” “ The Universe,” &e. 
pot SMITH, ELper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, crown &vo. cloth, 73. 


"THE HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. By E. U. Bovzteus. 
Translated fron the French by the Rev. Dr. BEARD. (in 3 vols.) Vol. III.—The 
Middle Ages and the Modern Charch. 
WILLIAMS & NorGatr. 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justry McCarruy, Author 
of “Linley Rochford.” “Lady Judith,” “ My Enemy’s Daughter,” “A Fair Saxon,” 
“Paul Massey,” Waterdale Neighbours,” «c. 


“ Altogether ‘ Dear Lady Disdain' is the cleverest and pleasantest novel we have seen for 
some time.”"—Saturday Keview. 

“The closing chapters are delicious. There is something quite bewitching in the way in 
which the heroine, sure ofthe future. plays with her lover, putting off the rapturous a 
that surges from her heart........ There is something beyond art in this, there is a touch of that 
divine faculty which prompted the wooing of Ferdinand and Miranda. and which forms the 
supreme Vr of the love-making of all our old dramatists when they linger among idy! 
themes. We r. McCarthy for a book we are not likely to forget." Sunday Times. 


London: GRANT & CO., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; post free, 3s. 10d. 


OUR LAWS and OUR POOR: the Influence of various 
existing Laws on the Poorer Classes: with a Treatise on the Poor Law and on the 
Zrepment 9 of Criminals. By Francis Peek. Member of the School Board for , and 
Chairman of the Society for Promoting the Boarding-out of Pauper Orphans. 

: JonN B. 3 Savoy Street, Strand. 


Now ready. cloth, és. 


pur. INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE and the COMPETITIVE 


SYSTEM: a Discussion on the Examinations and the and the’ in England, and an 
Account of the Examinations in India, the Duties of Civilians, and the Organization of the 
Service, with a List of Civilians, and other Appendices. By A. COTTERELL TuPP, i, he 
Beng: 


London: R. W. BrypGes, 137 Gower Street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, 5s. 


His best characteristics are buoyancy and cood-h d satire.” Ath 
“ This volume is a literary curiosity.’ "_ Public Opinion. 
London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 F leet Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION, with POEM and LETTERS never before published. 


WHITE'S SELBORNE.—The NATURAL 


HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES ot SELBORNE. Edited, with Notes and 
Memoir, by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord SELBORNE, 
and the Garden Kalendar. Medium 8vo. with Original Lilustrations from 
Drawings by Professor Delamotte, taken at Selborne, and from many inter- 
esting and curious objects supplied by the Editor; also a Coloured Plate 
and Map, 81s. 6d. (Uniform with “‘ Holland House.”’) (This day, 
Also, a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, containing, in addition to the above, 
30 Autotype Illustrations from Dra’ by Professor Delamotte, and a 
Goloured Map of the Environs of Selborne. 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco ele- 
gant, £4 4s, 


(/mmediately. 
“ Independently of its own merits and those which the printer and 
binder have bestowed upon it, this edition is much in advance of its prede- 
and should serve to increase the popularity of a book that 
can never become flat, stale, or unprofitable.” — Times. 
* Altogether the book is one of great merit.”—Guardian, 


HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE, 1440- 


1875. By H. C. LyTE, M.A, Royal 8vo. with humerous 
Illustrations by Professor eo Coloured Pilates, and Portrait of 
the Founder, engraved by C. H. Jeens, cloth elegant, 3ls. 6d. (India 
Proofs of Frontispiece, 5s.) (Just published. 


ME. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY, 


VIOLET,” commenced in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for 


MBS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL.— 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. (/mmediately. 


MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NEW 


BOOK.—MY YOUNG ALCIDES: a Faded Photograph. By the Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. (This day. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME.— | 


ADDRESSES TO YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Delivered at Salisbury in 
September and October, 1875. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Thats day. 


M&. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NEW 


May passes —ISAIAH XL.—LXVI., with the Shorter Prophecies allied to 
t. Arranged and Edited, with N: otes. Crown 8vo. 5s. ( This day. 


ANGOLA and the RIVER CONGO. By 


JOACHIM JOHN MONTEIRO. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s, 

“‘ This volume gives the first detailed account of a part of tropical Africa 
which is little known to Englistimen...;..He gives us the impression of 
being perfectly honest and conscientious, while his remarks on the geo- 
graphy and zoology of the country, and the manners and customs of the 
various races inhabiting it, are extremely curious and iipreting. | 

Saturday Review, 

“The volumes are full of valuable information and pa arty much pic- 

turesque description.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HUISTORY of LLOYD'S and of MARINE 


INSURANCE in GREAT BRITAIN, with an Appendix containing 
ics relating to Marine Insurance, By FREDPRICK MARTIN, Author 
of “The Statesman’s Year Book.” 8vo. 14s. [This day. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS, preached before 


the University. By the Rev. E. A. pron a D.D., Head-Master of the 
City of London School. Second Edition, 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


DR. HUGH MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE SABBATH of the FIELDS: a Sequel to “Bible Teachings in 
Nature.” Globe 8vo. 6s, 
By the same Author, 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. Ninth Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRUE VINE; or, the Analogies of Our Lord's Allegory. Third 
Edition. Globe 8yo. 63. 


THE MINISTRY of NATURE. Third Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


HOLIDAYS in HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents in Search of 
Alpine Plants. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. Second Edition, Corrected and 
Enlarged. Globe 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


WORKS BY JAMES HINTON. 


MAN and HIS DWELLING-PLACE: an 


Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in NATURE. Second Edition, crown 


THOUGHTS on HEALTH, and some of its 


CONDITIONS. Crown $vo. 6s. 


THE MYSTERY of PAIN: a Book for the 


Sorrowful, New Edition, fcp. Svo. 1s. 


At all Booksellers’, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY 1876, which contains the commencement of a new Serial 
Story by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled “‘ TWO © DESTINIES,” and a Complete 
Story by the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


*,* A new Serial ANTHONY TROLLOPE will algo. shortly be 
commenced in TEMPLE B. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & ‘SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Prix SALM-SaALM. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 
price 21s. 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s, 
lette: delightful readi The ‘kle with anecdote and 


beginning to end of the 900 pages to which they exten have haraie a single "full oF or uninter- 
esting one.”"—Si lard. 


Witt: d reminiscences of a ‘Mann’ who was cleyerer than most, 4 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henrt Havarp. Translated by ANNIE Woop. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 

“We ha ily d but imperfect ation to Mr, Mavard’s in 
may cousequentiy have conveyed imperfect tea af of tp 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


By JoHN HENEAGE JESSE, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,”” 
“ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 
oat J 1 harmingly fresh, and full of delightful snatehes of anecdote 
author’ of character-sketching seems to us remarkably note- 


THE HEAVENS: an [Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Am&pfe GumLEMIN. Edited by J. NoRMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S., and Revised by Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
An entirely New and Revised Edition, embodying all the Latest Discoveries in 
Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo. with nearly 200 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By 


YELVERTON, Viscountess AvoNMORB, Author of “Teresina Peregrina.” 
2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE POPULAR IDOL. By Wr44am 


MacKay. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


interesting and well-written novel. It is written in 
umour in the book is considerable (without 
It is, ughly —Court Circular. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. sii ANNA 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SECOND WIFE. By E. Martirt. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“* The Second Wife’ is decidedly a clever novel.” —Saturday Review. 
“In* The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of tragic power. Some of the scenes are 
described with marvellous vigour, and the atuation | is at times appalling.”—Jokn Bull. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. By Tueo. Grr. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Bellew’ is a novel which is sure te take, with much flirtation, and 
fastish in yet little that is slangy, and nothing that is ill bred.” 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Crarxz. 


the last, Mr. ‘k ts 
se ivy te grens Clarke pain 
wiPhere is an immensity of power in this most eseibes—Sprtater ". Vanity Fair. 


MR, JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


B. Mounrenry Jepuson, Author of “Tom of 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Third Edition, post free, 1s. 
D&, WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the onl 
of Curing t thle By RopertT Watts, M.D., M.R.! 
Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, ls. 64. ; post free, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUAOKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular 
“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ aren 


&C., 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6b WATERLOO PLACE. 


and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried their doings related.” 


London: BAILLIkRE & Co., King William Street, Strand, 
65 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, small post 8vo. 5s, 


THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. 


1809 to 1816. By Cuan Lortvs, formerly of the Royal Seve, late of the | 


Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, 21s. 
“Major Lefes tells the story of his career with a freshness and zest worthy of his lively and 
yhood.”—A 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BoppaM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Iustrations, 15s. 


CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By 


Lord Wituiam Pitr Lennox. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“ Lord William Lennox’s pages are full of interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. J. ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami,” &c. Edited by L. Lioyp, 
Author of “ Field Sports of the North.” 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Granam 


BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 
“ A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and spirit.""—Court Journal. 


SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Boutrer. 3 vols. 


“ A fascinating and thrilling story.”—John Bull. 


HONOURS DIVIDED. By Morty Farrow, 


A very and —Spectator. 
ba «4 novel of 


BLACKSMITHand SCHOLAR. By M.Cottrys. 


“ This novel is as thcroughly amusing as any of Mr. Collins's productions.""— World. 


DIANE. ly Mrs. Macquorp, Author of 


“Patty,” &c. 2 vols. 
THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Banks, Author of God’s Providence House.” 3 [Nert week. 


PRO NIHILO: 
The Prelude to the Arnim Trial, 
AN ENGLISH EDITION, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. will be ready on Monday. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of WALTER 


SAVAGE LANDOR. New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits and Illustrations, 


Vol. I, The LIFE. By Jonn Forsrer. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


Vol.Il. GREEKS and ROMANS, and EXAMINATION of SHAKE- 
SPEARE for DEER-STEALING. Demy 8vo. 14s. (Ready. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels 


in Central India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Lovis 
Rovsse.er. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel C. BucKLE. Super royal 4to. con- 
taining 316 Illustrations and 6 Maps, cloth, £3 3s. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : its Insti- 


tutions, Customs, and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By Pau. Lacrorx. 
Translated from the French by C. B. Prrman. Imperial 8vo. illustrated 
with 21 Chromo-Lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings, half-morocco, 42s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRIME MINISTER. By 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, each 5s. The 
Second now ready. 


SISTER LOUISE : or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. Wuyre-MELVILLE. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s, 
(Uniform with * Katerfelto.”) 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By Georce 
MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


“But from beginning to end the book is full of suggestive sentences and happy phrases. 
Mr. Meredith's style also seems to us much improved since we reviewed * Harry Richmond’ 
four years ago. It is still somewhat fluctuating, reminding us now of Thackeray. now of 
Bulwer, once or twice even of Victor Hugo, but more often than not, and when it is best, it is 
the author's own. ‘Richard Feverell’ placed him high amovz English novelists, but 


mp's Career’ has. we think, distinctly raised him, and we d» not see any reason why | 


he should not eventually reach a point where, in the opinion at least of those who | 
novels as works of art. and not merely collections of anecdotes, he w > have scarcely a ri 
among the writers of,fiction in our January |. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, MP. 
Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” &c. 


EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW. 

All our readers know “ Ginx’s Baby,” and some of them are familiar with its successors from 
the same hand. This book surpasses all these efforts of the social and Christian retormer put 
together........ It ought to prove to the pledged total abstainer and te reformer alike 
the most powerful human weapon ever wielded by them........ No one who reads a page of it 
will lay it down in a hurry, and no one who has read it will ever again treat the great curse of 
our age with indifference. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
This book outvies in interest the most sensational of novels, and is sure to be widely read both 
in Britain and in 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
A nursery story for men and women........ We are at a loss to conceive what good end Mr, 
Jenkins can suppose himself to be promoting by putting forth this inexpressibly silly book. 


SCOTSMAN, 

This powerful and well-sustained story contains ample evidence of being the work of a map 
ot genius, 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

“ The Devil’s Chain” is boldly written, and full of dramatic incident...... Mr. Jenkins’s 
book will be more fruitful for good than any discussion in the House of Commons...... “ The 
Devil's Chain "’ will do valuable service for the temperance cause, and it will certainly create a 
sensation in literary and political circles. 


NONCONFORMIST. 
In “ The Devil’s Chain *’ Mr. Jenkins has given another illustration of the 
his genius, as well as of his courage as a reformer. He has undertaken to unmask and to assail 
the demon of strong drink, and the result is the most powerful contribution which has yet been 
made to the literature of the temperance party. 


NORTHERN £CHO. 

Mr. Jenkins deserves our thanks for the fearless manner in which he has handled some of 
the most appalling social evils of our time. Of all these evils none are more horrible than in- 
temperance ; and it will indeed be well if “ The Devil’s Chain” helps to chain down the demon 
of drink. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

We have seldom read a work with more interest, and we may add witn more emortron, than 
the book entitled “ The Devil's Chain,” by the author of * Giux's Baby.”........ It cannot fail 
to produce a profound sensation both in and out of Parliament ; for this is a book that will be 
read. Like the tale of the * Ancient Mariner,”’ it holds us fast by its very horrors........ Alto- 
gether it is the greatest argument, the most thrilling protest against intemperance we have yet 
seen, and we commend its careful and considerate perusal to all. 


STRAHAN & CO., 84 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FOOL of the FAMILY; and other Tales. 


By Joun DANGERFIELD, Author of **Grace Tolmar.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [Ready. 


CONSTANTIA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“One Only.”’ 2 vols, crown Avo. 2ls. (Ready. 


THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH. By 


Mrs. | aa gg Hust, Author of * Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


JOHN HOLDSWORTH: Chief Mate. By 


the Author of “ Jilted.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE BANNS of MARRIAGE. By Dutton 


Cook. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MERCERS’ GARDENS: 
A Story. 
By the Author of “ Four Messengers,” “ Echoes,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SONGS NOW AND THEN. 


By THOMAS ASKE, 
Author of “ The Sorrows of Hypsipyle,” &c. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


74, Jy 


d by the greatest Artists of the day, £2 2, 


L’ IMITATION DE JESUS-CHRIST. 


With a Preface by LOUIS VEUILLOT. 
Post-Office Orders or Cheques to 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS 
CONTENTS; 


Or, the Author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” refuted by Himself. 


By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of an 
Author of “Church Doctrine Bible Truth,” “ The Sacrament of Responsibili ” 
“ The One Offering,” &c. &c. 


MESSRS. GLADY FRERES, 10 RUE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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"BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE NAGGLETONS. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
(Uniform with “ Wit and Humour.”) 


not a little truthful observation in the perverse 
sarcasms, and the thrustings and parryings of this representa- 
tive pair ; moral directed against uncontrolled wilfulness 
of temper, and that delight of a certain kind in giving pain and annoyance which has some- 
ews. 


“ Those dialogues between a sharp-tongued husband and wife, if not so Pape mag Aan a 
as ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,’ have a greater merit of verisimilitude than that 

social satire. Douglas Jerrold had an abundance of wit, but scarcely any Scnabes 
while Shirley Brooks possessed both qualities in a remarkable, if not transcendent degree, with 
geniality and continued freshness to boot.""—Daily Telegraph. 


“ The wranglings and the janglings of Mr. and Mrs. Naggleton are truthful records of the 
self-made troubles—the most common of all troubles—of a well-to-do couple in middle-class 
English life. The scenes and the fashions of the Naggletons’ day may change with the lapse 
of years; but countless Mr. and Mrs. Naggletons have existed before this pair of portraits was 
sketched by Shirley Brooks, and they will be ded by endless g for their type is 
unlimited and inexhaustible. It is hard to make a selection out of a book in which fun and 
repartee are so perpetually bubbling to the surface."—Morning Post. 


Cloth, gilt edges, in a case, 12s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


HANDY-VOLUME EDITION. 


Complete in 7 vols. with Titles and Frontispieces by John Leighton, F.S.A., and 16 
highly engraved Views of Scottish Scenery drawn by Percival Skelton. 


This is truly a “handy” edition of the Minstrel’s Poetical Works. Each of the 
seven volumes could easily be placed in an ordinary waistcoat pocket; whilst the 
type, which is from a beautiful old-faced fount, is as large as we are accustomed to 
see in volumes four times the size. The toned paper, the clear type and open page, 
the artistic views of some of the best known spots which the poet has made famous, 
the tasteful crimson binding with gilt edges, together make up the prettiest and 
most attractive small volumes which any publisher ever issued. The entire poems 
are enclosed in a crimson cloth case, measuring only a few inches each way, and is 
adorned without and within by characteristic designs, the production of Mr. John 
Leighton, 


A handsome cloth vol. 12s. 6d. 


RICHARD DOYLE’S 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
YE ENGLYSHE. 


With Extracts from “‘ Mr. Pips hys Diary,” 


Contributed by PERCIVAL LEIGH. 


New, enlarged, and revised Edition, with additional Plates, beautifully printed in 
red and black upon a colour-ground. 


Mr. Pips nys D1iary.—The quaint minuteness of observation which distin guishes 
the Diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys, the conscientious chronicler of Society’s doings, and 
the ways of the town in the days of Charles II., has been happily imitated by 
Mr. Percival Leigh, whose “ Manners and Customs of ye Englyshe” of the present 
day are described with a gentle raciness, and a quiet shrewdness of humour, which 
breathe the very spirit of the honest Diarist. Mr. Richard Doyle’s Drawings, 
illustrative of the “extracts,” are graced by the refinement of conception and 
delicate fancy which have given him the first place tee elealaeaaaes 
the time. 


Cloth, limp, red edges, 21s. ; or in extra bindings, from 31s. 6d. to £4 4s. 
HANDY-VOLUME EDITION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


WITH MARGINAL READINGS, REFERENCES, AND 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


11 little vols. (large type), and enclosed in an elegant case. 


The Bible, a book which is universally read, and by many persons esteemed 
beyond all other books as a daily companion, has not hitherto been provided in any 
other than a rigid form of production—in one volume, occasionally in two. A heavy 
and bulky book to secure a legible type, or a type painfully small to secure a volume 
of convenient size, were, until now, the only alternatives for Bible readers—either 
way making its perusal or study a work of labour and fatigue. In the Hanpy 
Votume Eprrion legibility and portability are both attained. A print so clear as 
to be easily read in a fading light, and a volume so small that its weight cannot be 
felt by the weakest invalid, are attractions which it is believed will be valued by all 
who love and reverence the Holy Scriptures, No book could be more appreciated 
than this handsome set of little volumes in their appropriate case. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 9 BOUVERIE 
STREET, E.C. 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JESSICA'S FIRST PRAYER” 
(HESBA STRETTON). 


CASSY. Twenty-fourth Thousand, with 6 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 
LOST GIP. Forty-third Thousand, with 6 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 
| THE E KING'S SERVANTS. Thirtieth Thousand, with 8 Illus- 


THE Wi WONDERFUL LIFE. Eighth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 
FRIENDS TILL DEATH. | Illustrated, limp cloth, 6d. 
TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES. Illustrated, limp cloth, 6d. 


Three Shillings and Sixpenny Series. 
GUTTA PERCHA WILLIE, the WORKING GENIUS. 


ad 5 gu MacDONALD. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 9 Illustrations by Arthur 


PLUCKY FELLOWS: a Book for Bo By Srernen J. 
ons. 


MACKENNA. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 Il} 


LITTLE MINNIE’S TROUBLES: Chronicle. 


By N. D'ANVERS. Fep. 8vo., illustrated by W. H. 


THE AFRICAN CRUISER: a shdilieneets Adventures on 


the West Coast. A Book for Bo: S. W. SADLER, R.N., Author of “ Marshall 


SEEKING HIS FORTUNE; and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 


with 4 Illustrations, 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from FAIRYLAND. Illustrated 


with 9 Etchings. 


Vavasour. 


TWO WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ST. + eae “ WHEN 
I WAS A LITTLE GIRL,” 


1. AUNT MARY’S BRAN PIE. Tilustrated. 
2. SUNNYLAND STORIES. _ Illustrated. 


BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS: a Book of Example and Aneo- 
dote for Young People. By the Pier of “Men who have Risen.” Third 
crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. 


TWO WORKS BY CHARLES CAMDEN. 
1. HOITY, TOITY, the GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. Crown 


8vo. with 11 Illustrations. 


2. THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Caartes Campen, 
Author of “ Hoity, Toity.” Crown 8vo. with 10 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 


PRETTY LESSONS in PL for GOOD CHILDREN, 


ith Lessons in 
yd some Latin, in Easy Rhyme. By Sana COLERIDGE. New Edition, 


THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. By Colonel 
E. P. De L’Hostr. Translated from the French of Eugtne Pelletan. New Edition, 
fep. 8vo. with an engraved Frontispiece. 


WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 
1. ELSIE DINSMORE. | 2. ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. 


3. ELSIE’S HOLIDAY at ROSELANDS. 


THE DESERTED SHIP: a Real Story of the Se Atiutie. By 
Tllustrated by 


CuPpPpLes Howe, Master Mariner. Crown 8vo. 


JEAN INGELOW’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. A Second Series of “ Stories 
Told toa Child.” Square 24mo. with 15 Illustrations. 


Five Shilling Series. 
TWO WORKS BY DAVID KER. 
1. THE BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA: a Tale of Central 
Asia. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


2. THE WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS. Crown 8vo. 


Illustrated. (Just out. 


FANTASTIO STORIES. By Ricwarp Leanper. Translated 
the German by PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustra- 
= by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 


THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By J Jacos DE LiEFpE. 


Crown &vo. with 11 Illustrations by Townley Green and others. 


RAMBLES and ADVENTURES of OUR SCHOOL FIELD 
CLUB: a Book for Boys. By G.C. Davies. Crown 8vo, 


HER TITLE of HONOUR: a Book for Girls. By Hotme Lee. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece. 


AT SCHOOL with an OLD LD DRAGOON. 


MACKENNA. Crown 8vo. with 6 I 


WAKING and WORKING; jor, fro from an Gialoed, to Womanhood. 


By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. Crown 8vo. wi 
SLAVONIC - FAIRY TALES. cath Russian, Servian, Poli 
ian Sources. By T. NAAKE, of the British Museum. Crown 8vo. 


STORIES in PRECIOUS STONES. By Heten Zuoery, 
6 Illustrations. 


Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 


By Srepuen J. 


| 65 CORNHILL AND 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH 


Preparing for publication at frequent intervals, in fep. 8vo. volumes, 
to be bad of volume being, 


THE LONDON SERIES OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Eprrep By 
J. W. HALES, M.A. 
‘Late Féllow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
AND BY 


C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 


Late Scholar of Trinity Colleze, Oxford; Editor of “ Milton’s 
Lycidas with Notes,” &e. 


The folldwing is a List of the Volumes now preparing 
for publication. 


BACON'S ESSAYS, in Two Volumes. 


A. Awbotr, D.D. Head-Master, City London School. 
SELECTIONS from POPE'S WORKS. By THOMAS 
C 


ARNOLD, M.A. University Colleze, Oxford. February. 


By the Rev. 


(Jn January. 


POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Selected 


and congtoted by E. DowpEn, LL.D. Professor of English Literature, Trinity 
Coltege, Dublin. 


A SELECTION from FULLER. By J. G. Fitcu, 


late English Examinér in the University of London. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on CLIVE and on WARREN 


HASTINGS. By H. Courrnore Bowen, M.A. Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
Sécond-Mastér in the City of London Middle-Class: ‘School. 


LIFE in EARLY ENGLAND, a Series of Selections 
nee MSS. from the 8th to the 15th Century. By F. J. Fur- 


SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By the 
Rev. C. T. Hanes, M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge; Head-Master of the 
Preparatory School, Richmond, York.. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. By J. W. Hates, 
M.A. Joint-Raitot of the Series. 


SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. By the Same. 
GRAY and COLLINS’S POEMS. By the Rev. G. P. 


Harris, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master, Richmond 
Grammar School, Yorkshire. 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, Booxs I. & II. 


By C. 8. Jenna, M.A. Joint-Editor of the Series. [In the press, 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, Books III. & IV. 
By the Same. 


SELECTIONS from BYRON’S POEMS. By Witu1aM 


Munro, Author of “ Characteristics of English Poets,” &c. 
BEN JONSON’S CYNTHIA’S REVELS. By Henry 


Morey, Professor of English Literature, University College, London. 


SELECTIONS from the TATLER and the SPEC- 
TATOR. 


SCOTT'S MARMION. By Epwarp E. Mornts, M.A. 


Lincoln College, Oxford, Head-Master of the Grammar School, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


SPECIMENS of the EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By the Rev. RicHarD Morris, LL.D. Honorary M.A. Oxford. 


POEMS of DUNBAR. Selected by J. A. H. Murray, 
Adth6r of “ The Dinléot of the Southern Counties of Scotland.” 


CHAUCER’S SELECTED TALES MISCEL- 
LANBOUS POEMS. By Professor tex Brisk, of Strasbt 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and 
VILLAGE. By the Rev. J. TWESTYMAN, M.A. late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


MARLOWE’S DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By Professor 
Waanth, of Hamburg. 


*,* The PRosPECTUS be had lication, and will be found in Messrs, 
Loromans & 0-8 School Catalogue tor 1976. 


CLASSICS. 


LONDON SERIES OF FRERONM CLASSICS. 


Now in course of publication at frequent intervals, in Svo. pe the 


THE LONDON SERIES OF 
FRENCH CLASSICS. 


EpITED BY 


CHARLES CASSAL, LL.D. &e. 
Professor of the French Language and Literature in University College and 
the Royal Naval College. 


THEODORE KARCHER, LL.B. &c. 
Professor of French tn the Royal Military Acadethy, 
Department of Artillery Studies. 


» Grid “tHe 


AND 


LEONCE STIEVEN ARD, 
Principal French Master in the City of London School, Leobirer on the French 
Language and Literature in King’s College. 


This Series will include the best works of French Literature from the sixteenth 
century to the present time. The Series has been commenced with selections from 
the Drama. These will be succeeded by work: taken from writers in the ether 
branches of literature, which will appear after the following Plays :— 


lst SET. 
VOLTAIRE. .ZATRE, 
ALFRED pEVIGNY..CHATTERTON. 
LAMARTINE..TOUSSAINT LOU- 
VERTURE. 
(Now ready, price 2s. 6d.) 


CORNEILLE..LE CID. 
CORNEILLE..LES iORACES. 
CORNEILLE..POLYEUCTE, 
(All three in the pr'ess.) 
2nd SET. 
C. DELAVIGNE..LES ENFANTS 
a’ EDOUARD. 
VOLTAIRE.,. ALZIRE. 
PONSARD..LE LION AMOUREUX. 
3rd SET. 
me PRECIEUSES RIDI- | VOLTAIRE..BRUTUS. 
CULE 
MOLIERE..L’AVARE. | VOLTAIRE.. MAHOMET. 


MOLIERE. GEN- | RAYNOUARD..LES TEMPLIERS. 
TILHOMM 


RACINE. .ANDROMAQUE. 
RACINE..BRITANNICUS. 
RACINE. .IPHIGENIE. 


4th SET. 

PONSARD..GALILER. 

C. DELAVIGNE..LOUIS XI. 
V. HUGO..HERNANI, 


VOLTAIRE..MEROPE. 
VOLTAIRE..TANCREDE. 
VICTOR HUGO..LBS BURGRAVES. 


*,* The Prospecrvs may be had on application, and will be found in Messrs. 
Lonemans & Co.'s Sehool Catatogue for 1876. 


ANNOTATED POEMS OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Preparing for publication, in crown 8vo. 


ANNOTATED POEMS OF 
ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. EDWARD THOMAS STEVENS, M.A. Oxford. 
Joint-Editor of “‘ The Grade Lesson-Books,” “‘ The Useful Knowledge Series,” &c, 


AND THE 


Rev. DAVID MORRIS, B.A. London, 
Author of “ The Class-Book History of England,” &c, 


This Series is intended to meet the requirements of beeen: and Second Gride 
Schools, and of youthful Students generally. 


The Series will include the following Poems, the price of each Book being 
probably 4d. or 6d. in a paper cover, and in cloth, 8d. or ls, 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. (in Janvary.) 
GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER, 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO. (In January.) 
MILTON'S IL PENSBROSO, (In January.) 
GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A ‘COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


In January.) 
WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION (SELECTION). 
COWPER’S TASK. 
COWPER ON HIS MOTHER'S PICTURE. 
CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 
SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
SCOTT'S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER’S BOY. 
BURNS’ COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
COLERIDGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 
SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CMSAR. 


*,* The Prospreres may be had on application, and will be found in Messrs. 
LoncMANS & Co.'s School Catalogue for 1576. 
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ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Publication to commence in January, and to be continued in Monthly Volumes; 
each volume in fep. 8vo. complete in itself, 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY: 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS. 


In Eight Volumes of about Sixty-four pages each, at 
prices varying from 6d. to 1s. 


EDITED BY 


The Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, 


The Series will be arranged as follows :- 


1, EARLY ENGLAND, up to the CONQUEST. By F. Yorx- 
Powe tt, B.A. Historical Lecturer at Trinity College, and Law Lecturer at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 


2, ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, to the GREAT 
CHARTER. By LOUISE CREIGHTON. (/n February. 


8. RISE of the PEOPLE, and GROWTH of PARLIAMENT, 
o— the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. By James Row ey, 
M.A 


(Jn January. 


4, The TUDORS and the REFORMATION. By M. Cretexton, 
M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, Editor of the Series. 


5. The STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 
By Miss B. MERITON CorpDeERy, Author of “‘ King and 


6. The SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, from 1688 
to1778. By ROWLEY, M.A. 


7. ENGLAND during the AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
WARS, from 1778 to 1820. By O. W. Pancock, M.A., Assistant-Master, 
King's “School, Sherborne, Dorset. 


8 MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 1875. By T. Arnoxp, 
M.A., Author of “A History of English Literature,” &c. 


*,* The Prosp’ y be had on application, and will be found in Messrs. 
LONGMANS & Co.’s School ¢ Catalogue for 1576, 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Publication to commence in January, and to be continued at frequent intervals, 
uniform with EpocHs OF MODERN History, each vol. complete in itself, 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY: 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 
HISTORY OF GREECE AND ROME 
AND OF THEIR RELATIONS TO OTHER COUNTRIES AT 
SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS. 
EDITED BY THE 
Rey. G. W. COX, M.A. 
Author of the “‘ Aryan Mythology,” ‘‘ A History of Greece,” &c. 
AND 
CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford ; Assistant-Master, Marlborough College. 


The following are the Epochs which will be first taken in 
hand: others will follow :— 


GREEKS and the PERSIANS; with the relations of Greece 
to the Older Civilizations. By the ‘nev, G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; Joint-Editor of the Series. (mn January. 

SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACY. By Cuanrrzs 
SaNKEY, M.A. late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford ; Amistent-Master, 
Marlb rough College ; Joint-Editor of the Series. 

MACEDONIAN EMPIRE, its RISE and CULMINATION to 
the DEATH of ALEXANDER the GREAT, By A, M. Currxis, M.A. 
Assistant-Master, Sherborne School. (Zarly in 1876. 

ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 7 WILHELM 
THNE, Author of “ History of Rome.” Un February. 

ROME and CARTHAGE, the PUNIC WARS, By R. 
BoswortsH Smiru, M.A. Assistant-Master, Harrow School. 

The ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the FLIGHT of XERXES 
to the FALL of ATHENS. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; Joint-Editor of the Series. (in March 

The GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA,’ By A. H. Bzusty, 
M.A. Assistant-Master, Marlborough Coli 

The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES, By the Very Rev. CHARLES 
MERIVAL E, D.D. Dean of Ely ; Author of “ History of the Romans under the 
Empire.” (Zarly in 1876. 

The EARLIER EMPIRE. By the Rev. W. Wotre Carns, M.A. 
Reader of Ancient History in rf University of Oxford. (Jn January. 


“*,* The Prospecres may be had on application, and will be found in Messrs. 
LONGMANS & Co.’s Schoul Catalogue for 1876, 


MODERN HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


In conrse of publication, each volume in fep. 8vo. complete in itself, 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY: 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE 


AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS SUBSEQUENT TO THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 


EpITED BY 
E. E. MORRIS, M.A. 


Lincoln College, Oxford ; Head-Master ‘of the Grammar School, 


J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. 
Late Fellow of New College, Oxford; Head-Master of the Bedford 
Grammar School. 


Five Volumes Now Published:— 


The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By 
F. SeeBouM, Author of “The Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, More. f 
With 4 Coloured - and 12 Diagrams on Wood, 2s. 6d. 

The CRUSADES. oy the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trinity an ord; Author of the “ Aryan Mythology” &c, With a 
Coloured Map, 2s. 

The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. By Sasven 
Rawson GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. ; Author of “‘ History of England 
from the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke” &c. 
With a Coloured Map, 2s. 6d. 

The IIOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; with the CON- 
QUEST and LOSS of FRANCE. By James Gamnpxee, of the Public Record 
~~ Editor of “ The Paston Letters” &c. With 5 Coloured Maps. Price 
2s 

EDWARD THE THIRD. By the Rev. W. Warsurton, M.A., 
late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Her Majesty’s Senior Inspector of 
Schools. With 3 Coloured Maps and 3 Genealogical Tables. Price 2s, 6d. 


Five Volumes in Immediate Preparation :— 
The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. Cretanron, M.A. 
late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN EUROPE 
from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. EDWARD HALE, M.A. Assistant-Master at Eton. 


The PURITAN REVOLUTION. By Samvet Rawson 
Seen, Author .of ‘* The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648,” in the same 


FREDERICK the GREAT and the. SEVER YEARS’ WAR. 
By F. W. Loneman, of Balliol College, Oxf 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. By J. M. 
Lupvow, Barrister-at-Law. 


* The Prospectus and will be found in Messrs, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


THE WORLD IN 1876. 


New Edition in imp. 4to. or in imp. Svo, price 5s, bound, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN THIRTY-ONE ENTIRELY NEW COLOURED MAPS, 


Exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of theCountries delineated, 
and noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, or Social 
Interest, with Diagrams of the World on various Projections. 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 
By the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. 
Principal of Liverpool College. 


“We have no hesitation in pronounc- | pose of general geographical informa- 
ing this the best School Atlas that has | tion.” WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

come under our notice.” “The value of this Atlas must not be 

EpccaTIonaL TIMES, measured by its extraordinary cheap- 

“The Public Schools Atlas of Modern | ness; the price has evidently been fixed 

Geography must be pronounced one of | upen the of an extremely 
the best collections of Maps for the pur- | large sale.” BOOKSELLER. 


*,* The Original Edition of the Public Schools Modern Atlas, in Imperial 
Quarto, price 5s. cloth, may still be had; but the work is issued in the 
— new form in accordance with the suggestions of many Masters of 


+4+ Twenty-five thousand copies of the Atlas have already been sold in 
the Quarto form. 


Also to be published fa in March, uniform with The Public Schools 
tlas of Modern Geography, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE STUDY OF ANCIENT GROGRAPBY, 
By the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF 


SCIENCE. 


Now in course of publication, in small 8vo. vol 


, fully illustrated with 


Woodcuts, 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 


Mechanical and Physical, adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students 
in Public and Science Schools. 


Edited by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. 
AND BY 


C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. 


“The object of the present series of 


convenient and elegant Tert-Bovks is | 
| in their respective departinents have 
tended to occupy an intermediate place | 


somewhat peculiar, for they are in- 


between Art and Science. They are 
neither mere ls for i diate ap- 
plication on the one hand, nor on the 
other University text- books, in which 
mental training is the foremost object. 
They explain principles and give scien- 
tific methods, but only just so far as it is 

for practical application, and 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


they illustrate this application by a | 
great number of familiar examples. | 


of this series consi-ts in the fact that 
men of the highest scientific eminence 


beeu engaged to write them ; so that the 
books, while not professing to exhaust 
their subjects, and being, in fact, defi- 
nitely confined within certain limits, 
will nevertheless be perfectly sound and 
exact as far as they go, and may at any 
time be made the basis for going farther. 
Two objects have been kept in view, one 
general and the other particular. The 
Text- Books are meant to help artisans in 
self-instruction, and to lead up to the 


Similar works have been attempted | Whitworth schelarships. But they will 
before, but for the most part in avery | be found very useful in Schools also.” 
rough and coarse way. The speciality | GUARDIAN. 
Edited by T. M. Goopeve, M.A.— 

ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 

BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 6d. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 

JENKINS’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 

MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. 

MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

SHELLEY'S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 

Edited by C. W. F.R.S.— 

ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. td. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHLY, 3s. 6d. 

THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 6d. 

THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Other Text-Books in active preparation. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, carefully revised, and complete in One Volume, 
bound in cloth lettered. Royal 8vo. price 28s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


(THE PARENT WORK). 


By the Rev. JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 


Of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 


AND THE 


Rev. JOSEPH E. 
Of St. Edmund's 


RIDDLE, M.A. 


Hall, Oxford. 


(FOUNDED ON THE LARGER DICTIONARY OF FREUND, AS LAST 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR.) 


In issuing the present Edition the 
Publishers have decided to adopt the 
suggestion made to them, that they 


Edition in two volumes, but the price 
is now fixed at 28s. It is hoped that 
students will tind the alteration in 


should again bind it in its original | 
form, in one volume, that being, as it 
seems, the most generally preierred. 
The contents of this Evition are ex- 
actly similar to the latest issue of the | 


form a yvrea~ practical convenience in 

using the Dictionary, and that the re- 

| duction of price will bring it within the 
reach of ali Latin scholars. 


WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate 
Size) being a copiods Abridgment, for the Use of University Students, of 
the Parent Latin Dictionary of Warre and RIDDLE, by the Rev. John T. 
Ware, D.D. of Corpus Caristi Colieze, Oxford. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
carefully revised. Medium 8vo. price lis. 


A SCHOOL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of Junior 
Students, abridged from the larger Dictionaries of WHrre and RIDDLE, by 
the Rev. Joun T. Wurtz, D.D. of Corpus Clristi College, Oxford. New 
Edition, revised. Square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


WHITE’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for the Use of 
Schools, founded on Wurre and Rippie’s large Latin-English Dictionary. 
By the Rev. Jonn T. Wuire, D.D. Oxon. Square ]2mo. price ds, 6d. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. (The Two School Dictionaries 
bound in One Voiume.) New Edition, revised. Squa:e 12mo. price 12s. 


WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY Adapted for the Use of 
Middle-Class Schools. (Abridged from the Junior Student’s Latin-English 
Dictionary.) Square fep. Svo. price 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S MIDDLE-CLASS FRENCH 
COURSE. 


Complete in Ten Parts, 18mo. price Eightpence each, An 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE, 


Adapted for English Middle-Class Schools. 


By LEON CONTANSEAU, 


Author of “ The Practical French-English and English-French Dictionary ;” 
many years French Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments. 


I. SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR, in Two 


1, FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


Il. FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS adapted to the same, and 
each with a VOCABULARY :— 
1. FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 
2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 


for uaning © a into French, increasing progressively in difficulty and 
corresponding wit 


Ill. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING-BOOKS adapted to the same, 
and each with a VocABULARY :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2. FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


consisting of easy but interesting short Stories. 


1V. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, ang &d. Containing the 
ee Phrases in every-day Talk, and in Railway and Steamboat 
vi 


“It is impossible to glance at these 
works, however casually, without feel- 
ing impressed with their practical 
character, as the work of one who has 
made teaching the business of his life.” 


“These little books are intended to 
form an easy introduction to the study 
of the French language. They are very 
simple, and are so carefully gra iuated as 
to form admirable text-books for school 

STANDARD. use. Each of the reading-books has a 

“These little tractates are perspicu- | complete vocabulary. The style of print- 
ously arranged, and the student who ing tad binding is neat and attractive. 
should go through the — proposed Small books like these are acceptable to 


y 
tical acquaintance with ‘the French lan- 
guage.” ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. . 


g@ only as much matter 
as can be mastered in @ single school 
term.” SCHOOLMASTER. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Now in course of publication, in 32mo. cloth, 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 


WITH ENGLISH VOCABULARIES, 
Edited by J. T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS. 
ST. MARK’S GOSPEL, Is. 6d. 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL, 2s. 6d. 
ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL, 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON, First Book of the Anabasis 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON, Second Book of the Anabasis, 1s. 
Select Fables, and Myths from PALZPHATUS. 


(Nearly ready. 
HOMER, First Book of the Iliad. (Nearly ready. 
LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. (Nearly ready. 
LATIN TEXTS. 
CESAR, First Book of the Gallic War, Is. 
CESAR, Second Book of the Gallic War, Is. 
C.ESAR, Third Book of the Gallic War, $d. 
CESAR, Fourth Book of the Gallic War, 9d. 
CESAR, Fifth Book of the Gallic War, Is. 
CESAR, Sixth Book of the Gallic War, 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Books I. and [I. of Roman History, 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Books III. and IV. of Roman History, 1s. 
HORACE, First Book of the Odes, 1s, 
HORACE, Third Book of the Odes, Is, 6d. 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides, 9d. 
OVID, Selections from Epistles and Fasti, 1s. 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, 9d. 
PHZDRUS, Select Fables, 9d. 
PHZEDRUS, First and Second Books of Fables, 1s. 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium, Is. 6d. 
VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Georzies, 1s. 
VIRGIL, First Book of the neid, 1s. 
VIRGIL, Second Book of the Aneid, Is. 
VIRGIL, Third Book of the neid, 1s. 
VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the neid, Is. 
VIRGIL, Fifth Book of the Eneid, Is. 
VIRGIL, Sixth Book of the Mneid, 1s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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CLASSICAL 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Sr. Joun Parry, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. New 
Edition, with Indexes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

“‘Among the various companions to | of all the forms occurring in Attic 
the Public School Latin Primer this | Greek. The dec and j 
deserves to occupy a high place. In tions are arranged after the models of 
simplicity and general adaptation for | the best German and English Gram- 
school purposes it surpasses that work, | mars.”—ATHENZUM. 
while it comprises a full exemplification 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, 
and Illustrations fron Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
M.A. F.R.S. Head Master of Marlborough College. 7th Edition, 1l2ino. 4s. Gd. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up 


for the Use of Harrow School. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, LA. F.R.S, 
Eleventh Edition. $Svo. 1s, 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 


for the Use of Schools, based upon the Accidence of Bishop Wordsworth’s 
Greek Grammar. By H. M. WILkuNs, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 
MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, for the Use of Schools. 
8vo. 7s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
4s, 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, with English Notes. 12mo. 5s. 
SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES, translated into English. 8vo. 6s. 
THE Se ACS of DEMOSTHENES, with English Notes. Crown 


8vo. 


SCRIPTORES ATTICI; Excerpts from Xenophon, Thucydides, &c. with 
English Notes. 7s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S CYROP.EDIA, BOOK IL. with English Notes. 12mo. 2s. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


ighout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M. W1ILKINs, 
i . Fellow ‘of Merton College, Oxford. 12mo. 2s. 


By the same Author. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
LATIN SYNTAX RULES, on the plan of the Rev. Dr. Farrar’s Greek 


Grammar Rules. [Nearly ready. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown &vo. 5s. 6d.— 
K 2s. 6d. 


LATIN ANTHOLOGY, or Progressive Latin Reading-Book. 12mo. 
price 4s. 6d. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
The yg ge of VERGIL. With running Analysis and Notes. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VERGIL, Literally Translated into 
English Prose. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE ; consisting 


of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Saieiipetiee. to the Writing of 
borne age Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo. 5s.—KEY, 
price 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Caesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-trans- 
the Original Latin. By W. W. Brapiey, M.A. 12mo, 3s. 6d.— 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, 


illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir atanmenn Grant, Bart. M. sy 


= ae of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 32s. 


ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, 


newly translated into English. By Ropert WILLIAMs, B.A. Fellow and Inte 
Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Anugustus, Translated from the German of Professor BECKER, by the Rev. F. 
METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private 


Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from the German of Professor BRCKER 
by the Rev. F. Mercare, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


|The WORKS of VERGIL, Latin Text, chiefly 


from Wagner ; with Brief Latin Foot-Notes and English Notes, Tilustrative 
and Explanatory. Edited by the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


Companion Exercise-Books, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By 
the Editor of the Primer. PanrrlI. Accidence and Simple Construction, price 
2s. 6d. PartrIl. Syntar, &c. price 3s. 6d. Key to Parts I. and IL. ds. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor of the Primer. 
12mo. price 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students. By the Rev. B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D. Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 73, 6d. 


PALESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book ; 4 to the 
Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY. 12mo. b 


A COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. By J.T. Wuarre, D.D. Oxon. and the late Rev. J. E. Rrippie, M.A. 
Oxon. Founded on the larger Dictionury of Freund. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, carefully revised, and complete in One Volume, 4to. 28s. 


The COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, abridged from the above for the Use of University Students by 
J.T. Wire, D.D. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, Medium 8vo. 15s. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN-ENG- 


np ama By J. T. Waite, D.D. Joint-Author. Square 12mo. 
price 7s. 


A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


founded on White and Riddle’s large Latin-English Dictionary. By J. v 
Wuirs, D.D. Oxon. Sqnure 12mo. ds. 6d. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COM- 


PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Square 12mo. 12s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY adapted 


for the Use of Middle-Class Schools. By J.T. Warrz, D.D. Oxon. Square 
fep. 8vo. 3s. 


The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing 


every Latin Word used by the Poets of good wtheiie. By C. D. Yonce, 
B.A. Post 8vo. 9s. or with Appendix of Epithets, 12s, 


The NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON ; 


containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good authority. By 
CHARLES Duke YonGE, B.A. 4to, 21s, 


YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, ENGLISH and 


GREEK, abridzei for the Use of Schools from the above by the Author. 
Square 12mo. 8s. td. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henry Geo. Lippert, D.D. Dean of Christ Church ; and Ropert Scorr, 
binge nae of Rochester. Sixth Edition, revised and "augmented. Crown 


A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, 


abridged from pont and Scorr’s “ Greck-English Lexicon.” Fourteenth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The GREEK DELECTUS of the Rev. R. 


Vary, D.D. With Notes adapted to Parry’s Greek Grammar, and a New 
Lexicon, by J. T. Wurre, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 2s. 6d,—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, with Notes, 


adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and a Vecuiatian’. J.T. 
Wuire, D.D. Oxon, 12mo. 28. 6d.—KEY, 33, 6d. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FULL OF LIGHT AND ENTERTAINING LITERATURE. 


Now dint, price One Shilling, 


the JANUARY Number of TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING : 


1, The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“ Bread-and-Cheese aud Kisses,” An Island Pearl,” &c. 
2. The Social Status Quo. By Dr. C. M: nurice Davies, Author of “ Unorthodox 
“ Orthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
3. Homines tot Sententi#. By S. Waddington. 
4. ous Bohemians. By Albert D. Vandam. 
5. Dog-Violet and Mignonette. By the Author of “ Poppies in the Corn,” &c. 


6. Modern Antiqnes. rf Frank Barrett. 

7. Thespian Cartes. . 1. The Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

8. A Dream of Fair Won en. By W. Davenport Adams, 

9. Did She Love Him? By James Grant, Author of ** The Romance of War,” &c, 


| 10. Louisa, Qneen of Prussia. By Mary Puliyne. 
f 11. Love Songs of All Nations. By Maurice Davies. 


Shortly will be published. 


THE HISTORY of HORSERACING. 


Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. 


By James Rice. 
WOMEN of FASHION, from Anne to Victoria. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss Tuompson). 


2 vols. 8vo. 
By Daveyport Apams. 2 vols. 8vo. 


By Miss 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and other LITERARY REMAINS of 


OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of “‘ Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MicHAeL Rosserti and F, Hverrer. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Memoir and 
[ 


Two Portraits. 


Now rea dy. 


“ The stories of the young literary aspirant, whose hopeful career was prematurely closed, will be read with deep interest, and much regret will be felt that he did not live 
great expecta 


to realize the tions which had been formed.”—Court Journal. 


TINSLEY 


BROTHERS’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HIDDEN CHAINS. 


By Miss Frorence Marryat, 


Author of “ Fighting the Air,” 


“ Love's Conflict,” “‘ Prey of the Gods,” “ Her Lord and Master,” ‘‘ Woman against Woman,” &c, 3 vols, 


IS HE THE MAN? 


By the Author of ‘ Jilted,” 


‘** John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &e. 


FATED 1 to be FREE. By Juan Ixcuiow, Author of “Of | WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 


the Skelligs,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. [Now ready. 
“ Its style is fresh and bright. and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure “and bracing 
ere. Miss Ingelow isa poet as well asa ——* rare but not impossible union ; 

and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book one to be especially valued.” 


‘unes. 


Money Mortiboy.” “My Little Girl.” &c. 3 vols. 
* Merits more t than the most brilliant ephemeral success—namely, a permanent and honour- 


| able place in the «lassical literature of the country "—Laaminer. 


* We can recommend it with contidence.”"—Graphic. 
The interest of the story is absorbing.” — World. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, Author of ‘ George Geith,” “Too Much 


Alone,” “ Home, nt Home,” “ City and “Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 
. FLEMING'S NEW NOVEL. 
A MAD MARRL AGE. By Mrs. M. A. Fremiye, Author of 
“ A Terrible Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Fleming’s sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste fr penton.” 


henaum. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: aNovel. By M.L. J. 3 vols. 


“ It is a remarkably good tale, remarkable for the excellent tone which pervades 5 . 
‘ourt Journa 
“ We thank M.L. J. for telling us so much of his Phebe’s life in the homely dales ot 
London News. 


WOOED and MARRIED. By Rosa Novucnerre Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 


“ Wee Wifie,” “‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &c. 2 vols. 


“ There is plenty of romance, but it would not be 4 to tell our readers wherein that romance consists, or how it ends; let them read the book for themselves. We 
undertake 


to promise they will like it.” —Standar 
NEW NOVEL, BY JAMES PAYN. 
HAL By James Parn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” 
ves. Word,” “ Murphy’s Master,” “ Found Dead,” &¢. 3 vols. 


“Seldom, if ever, was so much of nature, grace, pathos, and humour collected within the 
ame space.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 


| THE GOLDSMITHS WIFE (JANE SHORE). By W. 
HARRISON Author of “ Rookwood,” “ Boscobel,” “Old St. * The 
Tower of London,” 3 vols, 

Fy met her as returning 
In solemn penance from the public cross. 
Submissive,sad, and lowly was her look. 


BROAD CHURCH. Ry the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox,” 


“ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” ic London.” 3 vols, 


A MODERN PARRHASIUS. By E. Owens Brackpurye and | LISSADEL; or, in Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. Jvurivs 


A. A. CLEMES. 3 vols. 
“The authors show unmistakable evidences of power.” —Standard. 


CROSS LIGHTS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. 
AT the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. 


Pearl,” “‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” “‘ Golden Grain,” ‘* Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,’ ‘“‘ Joshua Marvel,” and “ Jessie Trim.” 


POLLocK. 3 vols. 
“ The characters are well contrasted, and interest is ably sustained.”—City Press. 


By Apam Carrer. 3 vols. 
By Bb. L. Farsgox, Author of “ An Island 


(Shortly to be published. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


Bequuimes OF THE BLA ART, WHO THE FIRST CONJURORS WERE, 
INDROUS STORIES OF MAGICIANS, CONJURORS, PHANTOMS, APPARI- 
TON: VISIONS, JUGGLERs, CLAIR- 


OPT 
THE LIVES of the CONJUR RORS. By THomas Frost, 
Author of "Circus Life, and Circus Celebrities, ld Showman and the Old 


ORIGIN OF FAIRS. THE BEARDED WOMAN. THE A FEMALE 
HERCULES, THE FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIA 
THE OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONI DON FAIRS. 
By Tuomas Frost. Author of “ Cireus Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol. crown Svo. 
“We mest volume, fall of hatty and pleasant i 
terested in theatrical matters d read it at 
books of the season.”"— Guardian. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE: a Rural vA Pur of ee 
the Dutch School. By the Author of “ “tre Pair of Blue 
&c. 1 vol. profusely Illustrated, 6s. Now ready. 


earlier and best pages of George Bliot."~ Standard. 


BARNUM, oRe PRINCB OF HUMBUGS; GENERAL TOM THUMB, LUSHY 
THE COCKNEY KID. THIMBLE-RIG MEN, NOBBLERS, 
UFFE. KS. OLD ISRAELITE, RS, CRACKERS. 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP JACK. By 
One of the Fraternity. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings.” xc. 1 vol. crown &vo. 
CLOWNS, RIDERS, YS. Dp COOKES, BATTYS. 
8 
CIRCUS LIFE and "CIRCU CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas 
F Rost, Author of * The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” “ Lives of the Con- 
jurors,” &c. 1 vol. crown Svo. 
“ A more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be found.” —Sunday Times. 
“We must take leave of an interesting book with the remark that circus life has beeu fortu- 
nate in its historian.”"— Academy. 


CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the French Reformation. 
the Author of “ The Lily and the Rose,” “ Homel * &. 1 vol. BY 
Frontispiece and Vignette. i 
“There is no lack of stirring incident. "Morning post. 
“ This book is suitable for a Christmas present.” — How 


pe an attractive and interesting story. It Geseryes Hearty oo Recar: 
‘A romance of the most fascinating iption.” 


Dr. = leant and Goldsmith at the “ Mitre” ; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the “ Salutation” ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at “ Button’s”; Ben 
Jonson at the “ Three Cranes,” &c. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS; 


connected 
many quaint Il) 
“ Mr. Hindley has brought togeer in this entertaining volume 
of the manners and customs of different times in our social history.”—, 
“ Is a most volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


including the Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences 
of 


with Taverns, Clubs, &c. Edited by CuaRes Editor 


e “ Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack.”’ 1 vol. crown 8yo. with 


®@ mass of curious aoe which are well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable illustrations 


LONDON : 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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VALUABLE WORKS ADAPTED FOR LITERARY PRESENTS. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


HOLY BIBLE; with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a an, 
sion of the Translation. By Bisnops and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Edited by Canon Cook, M.A. Medium 8vo. 

Tae OLD TRsTAMENT. 


Vol. I.—GENESIS, EXODUS, LEVITICUS, NUMBERS, DEUTER- 
ONOMY. 30s. 


Vols. Il. & III.—JOSHUA, JUDGES, RUTH, SAMUEL, KINGS, CHRO- 
NICLES, EZRA, NEJ[EMIAH, ESTHER. 36s. 

Vol. IV.—JOB, PSALMS, PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, SONG OF 
SOLOMON. 

Vol. V.—ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS. 20s, 


Vol, VI.—EZEKIEL, DANIEL, MINOR PROPHETS. [Just ready. 


THE FAMILY NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, 


with a plain Practical Commentary by Archdeacon CHURTON, M.A., and the 
p of St. Davip’s. 2 vols. with 100 authentic 
of Places, from Sketches made on the spot, 21s. 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


Edited, with Notes explaining the Order and History of the Offices, by Rev, 
THOMAS James, M.A. With New 8vo. embellished with 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: its Antiqui- 


ties, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writets. 
Bdited by Wa. Smrra, D.C.L. 3 vols. mediam 8vo. with Illustrations, £5 5s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE 


for FAMILIES and STUDENTS: its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
@nd Natural History. Condensed from the Work, Medium 8vo. with 
Maps and 300 Illustrations, 21s. 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA of CLASSICAL 


ANTIQUITY. By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. SmrrH, D.C.L. 6 vols. 
medium 8vo. with Illustrations, each 28s. 

I.—GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 1 vol. 

IL.—GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 8 vols. 
IlI.—GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 


AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


Biblical and Classical. Intended to illustrate the “ Dictionaries of the 
Bible” and ‘Classical Dictionaries."” Compiled under the superintendence 
of Dr. WM. SmrTH and Mr. Ggoraz Grove. With Descriptive Text. Folio, 
with 43 Maps, half-bound, 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS: a New English 


Version. Edited, with Notes illustrating the History and Geography from 
recent sources of information, historieal and ethnographical. By Canon 
Rawson, 4 . with Maps and Woodcuts, 48s. 


THE ANCIENT MONARCHIES of the 


EASTERN WORLD: Chaldwa, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia—their 
History, Gongreely, and Antiquities. Illustrated from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. By Canon RAWLINSON. 3 Vols. 8¥0. with Maps and Illustrations, 
price 42s. 


TROY and its REMAINS: a Narrative of 


Discoveries and Researches made on the Site of Ilium, and in the Trojan 
a SCHLIEMANN. Royal 8vo. with Maps and 500 Illustrations, 


A HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 


Peridd to the Close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the 
| By Grorce Grore, F.R.S. 10 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE. By Evwakd Grepon. With Notes by Mirman and Gurzor. 
Notes incofpdfating the fesearches of recent Writers, 
D.C.L, vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, £3. 


ANCIENT HISTORY from the EARLIEST 


RECORDS to the FALL of the WESTERN EMPIRE, a.p. 455. By 
Pair Smiru, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 31s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of MARCO POLO, the VENE- 


TIAN, concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the ” Bast. A New English 
Version. By Colonel YuLE, C.B. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 19 legs and 130 
Illustrations, £3 3s. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL to the 
PRINCE CONSORT, at Kensington. ng of Coloured Views and 
Doyne C. BELL. Folio, £12 1%, 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 


COUNTRIES, from the Eafliest Times to the Present Day. By Jaizs 
Fercusson, F.R.S. 4 vols. medium 8¥o. with 1 "600 Tustrations, Bis, 6d. 


Vols. I, & II.—ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
Vol. ITI.—INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHITEOTURE, 
Vol. IV.—MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of ITALY, 


chiefly in Brick and Marble. With Notes of Towrs north of the Sjuaten. 
By G. E. Srreer, R.A. Medium 8vo. with 130 Illustrations, 26s. 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN; 


from Personal Observations made during several Journéys th: fiat 
Country. By G. E. Srrter, R.A. Mediom 8vo. with Ilustrations, 


HANDBOOK to the 


ENGLAND and WALES. With a 
Notices of the Bishops. By RicHarp J. 
350 IHustrations. 


I., WINCHESTER, EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, 
CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER, 


III.—OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, LENOOLN, NORWICH, amd ELY. 
IV.—BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
LICHFIELD. 

V. & VI.—YORK, RIPON, DURHAM, CARLISLE, CHESTER, and 
MANCHESTER. 

VII.—LLANDAFF, BANGOR, ST. DAVID'S, and ST. ASAPH. 


CATHEDRALS of 


of each Sée, and Biographical 
@, B.A. 7 vols. post 8vo. with 


HISTORY of POTTERY: Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Medieval, and Modern. By Samus. > 


F.S.A., and JosePH MARRYAT. 2 vols, medium 8vo. with Coloured 
and 500 Woodcuts, each 42s. 


HANDBOOK to the HISTORY of PAINTING. 


The Italian, German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, Based on the Work of 
Kugler. New and Revised Editions. Edited, with Notes, yA ee 
and J. A. CROWE. 4 vols. post 8vo. with 200 Hlustrations, 


HISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH ITALY 


from the Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century, rawn up from fresh materials 
and recent researches in the Archives of as well as from persdénhl 
inspection of the Works of Art hout Europe. J. A. 
CrRoOWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 2 vols, 8Vo. wink Illustrations, 42s, 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


LORD BYRON. Edited, with Notes. 6 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, £2 5s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. Printed from the last edition revised by the Author. Edited, 
with Notes, by Perer CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 4 vols. with Portrait and 
Vignettes, 30s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the LITERARY 


wf wonors and 1778 CENTURIES. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


THE MOON: siauianil as a Planet, a World, 


RAS. 


ETCHINGS on the MOSEL, the LOIRE, and in 


the SOUTH of FRANCE: a Series of Forty Plates, Letter. 
press, By Ennesr GzorGe, Architect, Plates, with Descriptive 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 


From the TIMES, December 22. 


bearing the name of William Makepeace Thackeray, with the ostensible purpose of giving to the world some record of the knowledge and love 
possessed. The present publication is the result of the not unreasonable feeling of regret experienced by Mr. Thackeray's 


Not long ago a book was published 
chich it 42 well known the great novelist 
that his name should have been associated with a work they considered unworthy of such companionship. 


Now read , royal 4to. 21s. 


THE ORPHAN of PIMLICO; 


and other Sketches, Fragments, 


and Drawings. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. ” copie by a Process that gives a faithful reproduction of the Originals, 


With a Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 


“ Both the drawings and the letterpress are a facsimile of the originals, and for that reason, if 
for no other, are sure of a welcome. We doubt whether Mr. Thackeray's artistic skill has ever 
Kaci presented in so favourable a light as in-these reproductions, which have in their 

lity to the originals some of the charm of Frazize work. Miss Thackera) y introduces this 
pm father with a graceful and-affectionate little Preface.”’ es. 
wha” more humorous than some of these sligh' drawings ? A delightful 


of gives ry a new claim on the world's gratitude........ it is so full 
ife and so in itse! 
tho me A om which will pe the young to laughter and the middle-aged to 
ought.” — 
“ The book should be on e drawing-room table, and is one which so thoroughly com- 
mends itself as to need no lensthened eae by others.” Bull. 
“ A splendid book of entertainment.”— Liverpool Albion. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


‘THE INN ALBUM. By Rosert Browninc. 


Fep. Svo. 7s. 


THE FINE ARTS and their USES: 


Essays on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various 
Arts, with Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM 
BELLars. Crown 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA. By Captain R. F. 


Bortox. With numerous Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Consisting of 
Sayings, Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections upon Human Life. Selected and 
arranged by D. W. MrrcHgLL, Author of Ten Years in the “ne 

in the press. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of 


INDIA. By the late J. W.S. WyLurE, M.A., oe of H.M. India Civil 
ice, sometime Acting Foreign to t he Government of India. 

Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 8vo. 

with Portrait, 14s. [Just published. 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricuarp 


Rowe, Author of “ Episodes of an Obscure Life,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. 


Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, Soho. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“An eminently enjoyable book.” "WN 

“ Mr. Jones , work. and bx 


chu 
thenrum 
“ The book will at once add to the author's high reputation, and be a very useful contribu- 
tion to social and ecclesiastical economy Bull 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricnarp A. 


Proctor, B.A., Author of “The Borderland of Science,” &c. Crown Svo. 
witha Photographic Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Proctor can treat scientific subjects popularly, without 
into. pemeeey. In his charming pages every educated 


—Daily Tel 


Worth veading, is everything that emanates from 
POET S and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary 


Studies. By Gzorer Crown 8vo. 9s. 
“These essays have justly secured for the author te reputation of a poy who not only 
knows what hi he ares. but can make the grounds of his preferences and dislikes clear to 
ewes. 
“In writing on poetry the author appears to us to possess both taste and insight. The essays 


are agreeable aud ooo reading.”—John Bull. 
“ Very pleasant reading........ the volume may be cordially recommended. It is worth 
reading.” — Examiner. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? A Life 


naturally. 


HELEN BLANTYRE. By A. E. A. Mar. 


2 vols. 
i “A hia “ue 
posting "—Court Circular. well-written tale.”—Graphic. Helen 


A WINTER STORY. By the Author of 
“The Rose Garden.” 


“The is with a qniet grace and insight which make it very reading." 


h well-written story.” — Albion. interesting stor: 


SOJOURNERS TOGETHER. By F. Franx- 


Fort Moons, Author of “ Flying from a Shadow,” &c. 
tale, which we can honestly recommend to our readers." — A thenceum. 
e have nothing but praise for this tful novelette. It is not often that we come 
. @eross a book of which. in all respects, we think more highly.”—Echo. 


SHERBOR NE; or,the House at the Four Ways. 


By Epwarp H. Dikina. 3 vols. 
“The plot is c'everly contrived. Some of the characters are extremely well drawn.” 


“* Sherborne’ fo the pack of odo men wi who has observed much, who has has thought much, 
‘and who is not aéraid on matters social, political, and theo! 
oak with | apenas of a cultivated man who knows the world of society 


ectual feliei Lothar. 


NEW NOVELS THIS DAY. 


THE GWILLIANS. 2 vols. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Hotme 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W.W. 
Henrer, B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 24s. 

* Essentially a work of authority. It needed but the pen of the able writer of the * 
of Rural! Bengal’ to pro duce a standard Biography of one of the most remarkable of te ee a” 
—s of our Indian administrators.” —Daily 

work of literary art of rare excellence. A most ble and profound! 
work. “—Home News. 
most artistic and graphic portraiture.”—_Daily Te 

* ‘Nothing could exceed the completeness with which Dr. nter has told the story of a noble 
life — of ay —_ career, and he has done it in a manner that may fairly be described 
mas erly. 

“A splendid ‘monument to Lord Mayo’s memory.”—Scotsman. 


ung 


THE LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 


“Jacop Omnium.” With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 9s, 


“A very amusing and interesting book.”"—Saturday Revi 
“ These essays are in ail cases distinguished by rich and varices ability.” World. 
“ ‘Lhe sketches will always be worth reading for their style and subtle humour.”— Graphic. 


From the Times, November 27, 1875.—"* For = awe of sermonsin the present day to reach 
third edition is something of a phenomenon, success of Mr. Page- Roberts ’s ubliaton 
may readily be understood. In addition to cumaghensns ability, "he possesses the true secret of 


success in preaching.” 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LAW and GOD. By W. 


Vicar of Eye. 
“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosoph: "Edinburgh Review. “ Thought- 
eview. h power of thought." Literary 


ful, clear. practical "—London om. Quarterly 
Ger chman. “ Fresh in illustration from passing events.""—John 


ese sermons are among the best we +4 ve read for many years." —Spectutor. “Clear 
and lofty thought, expressed in si a yet forcible | English.” —Guardirn. Sound religious 
Ling, combined with liberality and common sense.""— Westminster Review. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, revised, crown 
8vo. 9s. The references to all the Bible quotations are added to this Edition 
for the first time. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 


“Literature and Dogma.” By MatrHEw Arnoip. Reprinted from the 
“Contemporary Review.” Entirely revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 


an Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England. Third Edition, 
revised, small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism. Second Edition, entirely revised, 7s. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PacE-Roserts, 


Second Edition, nearly ready. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By THomas Kiyo CHAMBers, M.D., Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ No more trustworthy or welcome book has been issued from the » _ for several years.” 
Medical 
“Dr. Chambers writes with Ls authority of a sound clinical teacher. ea # A readable 
account of all that it is necessary to say in a practical manual on diet."’"— Loc 
“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a seantead knowledge of 
the subject.""— Practitioner. 


HERMANN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


ELEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Dr. L. HERMANN, Professor of Physiology in the University of Ziirich. 
Translated from the Fifth German Edition. with the Author's permission, 
by ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., FE R.S., Brackenbury Professor of Physiology in 
Owens C: llege, Manchest and E i in Physiology in the University 
of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. ies. [Yuet published. 
storehouse of condensed information, admirably arranged." — Aca 
A work unc qualiled in the care which has been oo Pedsbe on the colieting “and the balancing 
of the investigations uf authors from all quarters, as well as in its general construction and 
inherent unity of design. There is no doubt that the aqpearenge of this work has 
reduced the need for any other treatise on the Elements of Physiology.” —Practitioner. 


Now ready, Vol. I. for 1875, demy 8vo. cloth, price to Non-Subscribers, 10s. 6d. 


DR. DOBELL’S ANNUAL REPORTS on 


DISEASES of the CHEST : a comprehensive, concise, and reliable bi ok of 
reference on the widest and most important Department of Practical and 
Scientific Medicine, which includes the Avatomy, Physiology, Morbid Ana- 
tomy, Path-logy, Diagnosis, Etiology, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Clima- 
tology, &c., &c., of the Thoracic Organs and their immediate 
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